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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
WHAT HAVE WE LEARNED FROM SPAIN? 


HE war in Spain having ended, I 
wonder if it is possible to as- 
semble and appraise what is to be 
learned from it. I refer not so 


much to what the military men have 
learned: how many bombs must be 


dropped and from what height to 
demoralize a city of a million peo- 
ple; or how many human bodies or 
fragments of human bodies will 
“mushroom beautifully” from the 
ground if a direct hit is made upon 
a moving column; or over how wide 
an area a hundred liters of lyddite 
will do their destructive work; or 
how effective is the latest model of 
mask against the most perfect poi- 
son gas. Andrew 
Undershaft in Major 
Barbara, tells with 
scientific sang froid 
that his aerial battleship on the 
testing-ground wiped out a fort with 
three hundred soldiers, “not dum- 
mies but the real thing,” and then 
asks, “What do you think?” “Mag- 
nificent! A perfect triumph!” an- 
swers Stephen. I dare say the gen- 
erals and the writers of textbooks 
for military academies feel that 
the late “dress-rehearsal” in Spain, 


Dress 
Rehearsal 


with a million killed in battle or 
in the bombardment of cities, was 
“magnificent” and “a perfect tri- 
umph” as a demonstration of what 
can be done when the real war com- 
mences. Those hundred million hu- 
man guinea pigs were well sacrificed 
if the generals and the munition 
makers have learned how to kill 50 
million in less time and with greater 
agony. The goal of perfection to be 
aimed at is the complete pulveriza- 
tion of all the buildings in a city the 
size of New York, and the killing 
of all its inhabitants in a month, 
perhaps a day, or best of all, in an 
hour. 


S for us who are neither profes- 

sors nor practitioners of the art 
of mass-slaughter, but mere moral- 
ists, of the silly breed of Socrates 
and Aquinas, what can we learn? 
Plenty. Let us see. 

H. G. Wells, a romanticist of the 
past generation (reputed somewhat 
of a prophet in his day), used to say, 
“The race is on between education 
and catastrophe.” Pshaw! that’s no 
race. The real sporting event is the 
race between warfare and civiliza- 
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tion. In that race, warfare is “away 
out in front” as Clem McCarthy 
would say. We may have imagined 
that in the last hundred thousand 
years, the beast, the tiger in man 
had become a little less ferocious. 
But from the Spanish war we have 
learned that it is not so. True, the 
Spaniards are generally thought to 
be particularly prone to cruelty. 
Men recall the tortures of the Inqui- 
sition, the evil fame of Torquemada, 
and the _ ruthless- 
ness of Cortes in 
Mexico and Pizzaro 
in Peru. And of 
course there is the 
bullfight. A people who gather on 
Sundays and holydays to see a half 
dozen men clothed in gaudy cos- 
tume plunge barbs into the neck 
and the flanks of a domestic ani- 
mal; a people whose stomach 
doesn’t turn over when they see 
horses disemboweled and perhaps 
—lucky chance—a matador or a 
picador gored to death—such a peo- 
ple might seem sufficiently cruel. 
But we have learned from the war 
just concluded that the Spaniards 
were amateurs until the men from 
Moscow came down and gave them 
some pointers. “Scratch a Russian 
and find a Tartar.” Scratch a Com- 
munist and find a savage. The 
paradigm of savagery would seem 
to have been the hideous thing done 
in that shambles of a cellar at 
Ekaterinburg when the Czar and 
his children were slaughtered like 
sheep or cattle in an abattoir. And 
the Russians came to teach the 
Spaniards to do similar butchery. 
In histories of the fourteenth cen- 
tury it is recorded that Sir John 
Hawkwood, an English freebooter 
who sold his services now to one 
Italian city and again to another, 
seeing on one occasion a couple of 


Mongol 
Teachers, 
Latin Pupils 


his soldiers disputing the possession 
of a nun, took his huge two-handed 
sword and cleaved her in two, say- 
ing, “Each take half.” And unless 
the reporters were liars and atroci- 
ty-mongers, the very same thing 
happened in Spain in the early days 
of the recent war. Also unless news- 
paper correspondents and photogra- 
phers joined in a conspiracy to de- 
ceive us, corpses of priests and nuns 
were dug out of their graves, ob- 
scenely maltreated and left propped 
up at the door of churches. Peter 
the Great would not have done so 
ghoulish a deed. Jack the Ripper 
would not have slashed a corpse. 
But the savages from Moscow were 
guilty of that combination of fe- 
rocity and morbidity. 

The Spaniards, be it added, 
learned very quickly from their 
northern mentors. Russians are 
part Mongols, of the breed of 
Genghis Khan and Tamerlane. They 
come naturally by their barbarism. 
But the Spaniards are not Mongols. 
How came they to act like vultures 
and tigers? Perhaps the old adage 
corruptio optimi pessima answers 
the question. The Spaniards do 
nothing by halves. If they go in for 
sanctity they produce an Ignatius, 
a Teresa, a Dominic, a Peter of Al- 
cantara. If they turn to cruelty 
they attain equal eminence. You 
may see it in one family. Rodrigo 
and Cesare Borgia 
were monsters, Lu- 
crezia a “she-devil,” 
as St. Catherine of 
Siena would say, but Francis Bor- 
gia was a saint and a gentleman. 
In California side by side in the 
same presidio or in the mission 
compound were the Spanish padres, 
gentle as a mother to the childlike 
Indians, and the conquistadores, 
some of them as cruel as demons. 


Saints and 
Devils 
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Yes, it’s a people of terrific vitality 
for good or for evil. When a 
Spaniard, Christian for a thousand 
years, becomes an anarchist and an 
atheist, he murders priests, out- 
rages nuns, tortures the helpless, 
exhumes the dead and vents his 
spleen on corpses. 

Besides the million slain in bat- 
tle or bombed in streets and houses, 
there were, say some reporters, an- 
other half million non-combatants 
assassinated, 16,000 priests and 
other thousands of sisters among 
them. If the total number, 500,000, 
seems impossible, cut it in two. It 
will still be appalling. 

We learn therefore that the 
“purge” or the “blood-bath,” as Hit- 
ler prefers to call it, has come to be 
recognized as part of the technique 
of war. When we were young and 
read in our school histories that 
such and such an ancient despot 
“put all the inhabitants of the cap- 
tured city to the sword” we were 
horrified. And when we read that 
“Cromwell’s soldiers under his or- 
ders killed garrison and townspeo- 
ple at Wexford without distinction,” 
and that at Drogheda “he ordered 
a general massacre which lasted for 
several days” it was explained that 
he was virtually insane with re- 
ligious fanaticism. We said, “It 
couldn’t happen in these our times.” 
The war in Spain has taught us 
that we were wrong. It can happen. 
It did happen. Perhaps G. K. C. was 
right when he said, “Anything can 
happen in any time.” 


MAY seem to have said that the 
Spaniards are more cruel than 
other people. Perhaps they are. 
“I am Spanish,” said a friend, “but I 
tell you the Spaniards are cruel.” 
But on further consideration we 
may come to think that Spaniards 
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are no worse than others. It would 
be hard to imagine or to devise more 
brutal things than are now taking 
place in German concentration 
camps. The French at any mo- 
ment may stage another Reign of 
Terror. The English shot Sepoys 
from the cannon’s mouth. Oliver 
Cromwell was no Spaniard. Or 
Clive. Or Warren Hastings. Queen 
Elizabeth maintained an Inquisition 
quite as cruel as that of Torque- 
mada, though we who get our ver- 
sion of history from 
the “mother coun- 
try” hear less of the 
English than of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition. The Armenians have been, 
when occasion arose, as cruel to the 
Turks as the Turks were cruel to 
them. In Austria there was the 
atrocious murder of Dollfuss, shot 
and left on a couch to bleed slowly 
to death while Nazis nonchalantly 
came in and went out. The men 
who did that dastardly thing can 
hardly pretend to be horrified at 
the grewsome job on the Czar and 
his family. As for us Americans, 
until we outgrow the habit of 
lynching, we dare not cry shame 
upon any other people for savagery. 
And if one may judge from present 
indications, the day is coming when 
Jews will be lynched in the North 
like Negroes in the South. We have 
seen race warfare in Chicago be- 
tween Blacks and Whites, we may 
soon see race warfare between Jews 
and Gentiles in New York. God for- 


Savages All 


bid! But unless the 
Jew-baiters, some of Jew-Baiters, 
them clerics, change Pipe Down! 


their tune, blood will 

be upon their souls. “Behold how 
great a fire a little matter kindleth,” 
says St. James. Yes, and behold 
how great a persecution a little agi- 
tation kindleth. 
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“War brings out the best in man,” 
says Il Duce. On the contrary war 
brings out the worst in man. Only 
the uncivilized and the irreligious 
praise warfare. And what we have 
learned from Spain is not the an- 
cient truth that war makes men 
cruel, but that “civilization” has not 
made them less cruel. 


NOTHER conclusion to be drawn 

is that the custom of armies 
meeting on a battlefield has be- 
come antiquated. When I was a 
student at St. Charles’ College in 
Maryland I heard one of the older 
members of the faculty say that he 
had heard the three-days cannonad- 
ing of the battle of Gettysburg ten 
miles away. The guns of Waterloo 
reverberated at Brussels. Citizens 
in Baltimore and in Brussels were 
safe. But nowadays soldiers do not 
meet on a field and fight it out like 
gentlemen or like knights of old. 
They slaughter unarmed citizens 
cooped up in a city. If we have 
grown hardened to the new warfare 
it is because we have lost hold on 
the little bit of humanity we used 
to possess. 


FTER the World War we 
learned that, as Norman Angell 

had said, nobody wins a war; the 
loser loses and the winner loses. 
As the result of the Spanish war we 
have advanced a step further; we 
have learned that the winner of a 
war may find him- 
self in possession of 
a world that will be 
of no use to him. 
“Desertum faciunt et pacem vo- 
cant,” said an ancient Roman. 
“They make a desert and they call 
it peace.” True enough. Look at 
Spain. Devastation, devastation 
everywhere. Now suppose that all 


More Lessons 
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Europe were as badly demolished 
as Spain. It will be so after one 
more world war. Whoever wins the 
next war will find himself posses- 
sor of a world of ruins. 


PAIN, if left alone, could have 
solved her problems. But Com- 
munists do not believe in letting a 
nation alone to solve its problems. 
The devil fishes in troubled waters. 
Stalin, seeing trouble in Spain, sent 
in his agents to make confusion 
worse confounded. Such is Com- 
munist technique. It is working 
here in our own land. If Spain had 
got wise to the Bolsheviks and 
thrown them out as quickly as they 
came in, she would have saved her- 
self an enormous deal of anguish. 
U. S. A. take notice! 


HE war in Spain, they say, was 

a “war of ideologies.” Some- 
thing new. Hitherto we have known 
civil war, international war, race 
war, religious war. Now comes 
ideological war! One 


would think that Something 
ideas—and hence I New: 
suppose ideologies— Ideological 
would clashinauni- War 


versity or a forum. 

But it seems that when an idea or a 
system of ideas conflicts with an- 
other idea or another system, mil- 
lions of men must be killed in battle 
to prove which idea is true and 
which false. Imagine Aristotle and 
Plato staging a war on the Areopa- 
gus. Or Bernard and Abelard put- 
ting on armor, mounting their 
horses and entering the lists; if 
Bernard kills Abelard, orthodoxy is 
proven true; if Abelard kills Ber- 
nard heresy is the truth! Or imag- 
ine, if you can, Karl Marx and Pope 
Leo XIII. meeting under the trees at 
dawn to shoot it out in a duel. If 
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the Pope is quicker on the draw 
than the philosopher, or his aim 
steadier, Catholicism is divine; if 
the philosopher gets the drop on the 
Pope, Communism is the true re- 
ligion. Ideological warfare! 


N Spain atheism and Catholicism 
came face to face. One or the 
other had to yield. Not that the 
question at issue was only that. We 
must beware of the favorite fallacy 
of impatient thinkers, over-simplifi- 
cation. The Spanish war was a duel 
between Capitalism and Commu- 
nism, aristocracy and proletariat, 
monarchists and republicans, cleri- 
cals and anti-clericals, advocates of 
law and order and anarchists. The 
only system of thought or of politics 
that didn’t enter into the war was 
democracy. That, I suppose, is why 
Americans and other “liberals” 
talked so much about “Spanish 
democracy.” Democracy is a catch- 
word, a trick word. One thing is 
certain, there is no such thing as 
Latin democracy. And no such 
thing as Spanish democracy. Only 
a slipshod thinker or a reckless liar 
could use the word Democracy to 
describe the “Loyalist” government. 
The intelligentsia were fooled by 
the word. Naturally. They always 
are fooled. None are so gullible as 
those who boast of sophistication. 
St. Paul said, “Pro- 


These fessing themselves 
Gullible to be wise they be- 
Sophisticates! came fools.” Jesus 


said, “Wisdom is re- 
vealed to little ones and hidden 
from the wise.” For example: the 
“liberals” relied upon a “devout 
Catholic” from Barcelona who de- 
clared that Mass was said in three 
hundred churches on Easter of last 
year. The “devout Catholic,” being 
challenged from the floor at a pub- 
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lic lecture in New York couldn’t 
name three churches—not to say 
three hunded—in which Mass was 
said while Loyalists held the city. 
Here in America we have an over- 
abundant supply of that type of 
“devout Catholic.” We ask them a 
few test questions—“‘Are you a 
priest? If so, where is your cele- 
bret?” And of laymen, “Have you 
a letter from your pastor?” You 
would think the liberals would have 
some equally effective means of dis- 
criminating between a fraudulent 
and a bona fide “devout Catholic.” 
But no, any faker who came or said 
that he came from Madrid or Bar- 
celona or Valencia, and presented 
his own verbal credentials as a 
Catholic was hailed as proof of the 
theory that the “Loyalists” had no 
quarrel with religion. 


HE most pathetic instance of the 

effect of the buncombe about 
Democracy in Spain was the enlist- 
ment of American boys (some of 
them with Irish Catholic names) in 
the “Abraham Lincoln Brigade.” 
Some one has said, 
“When you meet a_ Lincoln 


man called ‘Honest Legion: Poor 
John’ or ‘Honest Dupes 
Tom’ or ‘Honest 


Jack’ button up your coat and keep 
your hands in your pockets.” So of 
the “League for Peace and Against 
Fascism” or “Friends of Spanish 
Democracy” or the “Abraham Lin- 
coln Brigade.” Misnomers are es- 
sential to the technique of Commu- 
nism. I doubt if Communists ever 
call anything by its right name. 
They fool peasants and illiterates. 
But Americans who can read and 
write and who have cut their eye- 
teeth should not be taken in with 
the legerdemain of words. 

But perhaps those kids in the 
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Abraham Lincoln Brigade could not 
know that the cry “Save Spanish 
Democracy” was a hoax. When a 
similar slogan, “Make the World 
Safe for Democracy,” was current 
in 1914-1918, they were in their 
cradles, or in rompers. That earlier 
lie fooled us older folk. The new 
lie fooled the youngsters. We may 
pity them but we may not blame 
them. 

But the greatest tragedy is that 
those boys or millions more like 
them will be sacrificed in the next 
European war, for “Democracy.” 
No? Wait and see. 


HE President of the United 
States, however, should have 
known better. He was full grown 
at the time of the World War. He 
had an excellent chance to learn. 
He saw Mr. Wilson go overseas. He 
saw Mr. Wilson come back. He saw 
Mr. Wilson turn his back upon the 
Senate. He saw the Senate break 
the back—and the heart—of Mr. 
Wilson. But did the tragic outcome 
of President Wilson’s obstinacy 
teach President Roosevelt anything? 
Apparently not. Like Mr. Wilson, 
he disregards the Senate, ignores 
the people, makes speeches, writes 
notes, takes sides, scolds one side 
in the European controversy, prom- 
ises help to the other, and commits 
us willy-nilly, all the while, reiterat- 
ing the purely fanciful phrase 
“measures short of 
war.” There are no 
“measures short of 
war.” Mr. Wilson 
learned that—too 
late. Mr. Roosevelt should not have 
to learn it over again. He should 
consider the definition of a wise 
man as “one who doesn’t make the 
same mistake once.” 
Half a dozen foreigners who have 


Our President 
Puts Us Into 
the War 
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come to our shores lately and looked 
us over hurriedly have gone home 
and reported that our President is 
a dictator. We know better. Mr. 
Roosevelt should know better. He 
is popular and powerful. But Mr. 
Wilson was more popular and more 
powerful. The Congress and the 
people showed Mr. Wilson that in 
these States no one can be a dictator 
—for long. Caesar had his Brutus, 
Charles the First his Cromwell, Wil- 
son his “Twelve Willful Senators,” 
and Roosevelt (Treason? Treason?) 
may profit by their example. There 
is an adage about the Bourbons: 
“They learned nothing, forgot noth- 
ing.” Some presidents forget every- 
thing and learn nothing. 


IKE Mr. Wilson, President 
Roosevelt is telling Europe to 
behave. Others have been telling 
Europe for centuries to behave. The 
Almighty God tells Europe to be- 
have. Europe paid no attention to 
Wilson. Europe pays no attention 
to God. Will Europe be influenced 
by Mr. Roosevelt’s moralizings and 
scoldings and warnings? 


F the full truth must be spoken, 

we are already in the next war. 
Without consulting us, the Presi- 
dent has committed us. If when 
the time comes we delay to go in, or 
refuse point blank, England and 
France will say that we have 
welched. “We,” if you please, who 
have had no say in the matter; we 
who wish nothing more than to 
mind our own business; we who 
have problems enough in our own 
land to tax our wits and exhaust 
our resources. “If a man know not 
how to rule his own house,” says St. 
Paul, “how shall he take care of the 
Church of God?” If we know not 
how to rule a part of North America 
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what business have we to attempt to 
regulate Europe, Asia and Africa? 


OT only naive Americans have 
been hoaxed by the tricky 
phrase “Spanish Democracy.” Even 
Englishmen have been caught nap- 
ping. Lord Snell said in a long 
speech in Parliament upon affairs in 
Spain, “Let me recall some of the 
true realities of the situation. Two 
and a half years ago Spain had a 
democratic Government elected at 
least as honorably 
as His Majesty’s 
Government were 
elected. There is no 
doubt about that.... 
That is one reality. Another is that 
a traitor General rebelled against 
that Government and was assisted 
by foreign arms, men and money. 
A third reality is that this rebellion 
was conducted with unexampled 
brutality. The useless massacres of 
Badajos and Guernica, the bombing 
of towns, and the senseless ma- 
chine-gunning of fleeing women and 
children, are only samples of the 
acts of the rebel commander that we 
have now recognised. Now a decent 
English gentleman has to go to 
Spain to deal with a man whose ap- 
propriate garlands of victory would 
be the battered bodies of thousands 
of beautiful Spanish children.” 
Such language! And from a no- 
ble Lord! “Traitor General.” “Use- 
less massacres.” “Senseless ma- 
chine gunning.” And to think that 
a “decent English gentleman” 
should be obliged to foul his hand 
by contact with a bloody Spaniard! 
In the United States we have not 
heard such wild rhetoric or so pa- 
thetic a distortion of truth since 
Tom Heflin the Alabama hillbilly 
was dropped from the Senate. 
Lord Snell got an answer from a 


The English 
Also Bam- 
boozled 
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half-dozen of his colleagues. One of 
them, the Earl of Glasgow, ex- 
plained: “The truth is that Franco 
is a man who rose to save his coun- 
try from Anarchy and Red Revolu- 
tion. Franco may be called a coun- 
ter-revolutionary, but certainly not 
a Fascist, and before he is given any 
name let us wait and see what Gov- 
ernment he gives to Spain. With 
regard to the so-called democratic 
Government and democratic princi- 
ples mentioned in the Motion, how 
many of your Lordships remember 
the Proclamation which was made 
by Franco at the beginning of the 
Civil War. It was given scant pub- 
licity by the British Press, because 
the British Press, with few excep- 
tions, has always been biased 
against the National Government. 
Franco, in his Proclamation asking 
for recruits, said: ‘It is the duty of 
every man to enter into the struggle 
between Russia and Spain.’ ... 
Were the agents of Russia in Spain 
really the agents of a democratic 
country trying to convert Spain into 
the ways of democracy? It is evi- 
dent that the so-called democratic 
Government was nothing more than 
a myth.” 

From that point the debate ran on 
for a few more hours (the House of 
Lords is leisurely) and in the end 
Lord Snell withdrew the motion 
that had given rise to the discussion 
and thanked their Lordships be- 
cause they had been “generous 
enough to give us the right to get 
our emotion off our chests.” Let us 
hope that he not only got emotion 
off his chest but information into 
his mind. Probably not. I dare 
say he is still telling the “true reali- 
ties of the situation” to whomever 
will listen. Not all the dupes of 
propaganda are in America, or in 
the American Congress. 
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PROPOS of the quiet little dig 

given by the Earl of Glasgow to 
the English papers: the London 
Tablet, which nowadays lets scarce- 
ly a week pass without a jibe at the 
United States, says, “The Jews in 
America wield an _ extraordinary 
power over the Press, and they use 
it to the full. It is a power in part 
of ownership and in part of adver- 
tisement control. Its effect is that 
the great American public, whose 
own anti-Semitism never appears 
in print get all their views of 
Europe through eyes hostile to Ger- 
many.” 

No, not all our views of Europe 
come through Jewish channels. Of 
the three great agencies which sell 
news to the American papers, the 
A. P., the U. P. and the I. N. S., not 
one is Jewish. Besides those com- 
panies certain great newspapers 
have their own foreign correspond- 
ents. Of these perhaps the strong- 
est are The New York Times and 
the Chicago Tribune. 
One of these is Jew- 
ish owned, the other 
is not. The paper of 
largest circulation in New York, 
The News, with 1 million or more a 
day and 3 million on Sunday, is not 
Jewish. The Hearst syndicate of 20 
newspapers, to say nothing of its 8 
monthly magazines, is not Jewish. 
Indeed there is a considerable num- 
ber of Catholics in key positions in 
the Hearst system. Taking the pa- 
pers of the country by and large 
hundreds if not thousands of them 
—an extremely small percentage is 
owned or edited by Jews. As for 
advertisers: in the metropolitan 
centers many are Jews, especially of 
those who take large space in the 
newspapers, but in smaller cities 
and over the entire country, the 
number of Jewish advertisers, like 


The Tablet 
Errs Again 
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the number of Jewish owners and 
editors, is relatively small. 
Furthermore, the great and 
powerful papers owned and con- 
trolled by Jews present their read- 
ers with such an abundance of news 
and from so many angles and such 
a variety of comment upon the news 
that it would be a grave mistake to 
insinuate that all of the news we get 
is colored by Jewish or any other 
propaganda. I am inclined to be- 
lieve, until some one demonstrates 
the contradictory, that the Ameri- 
can people get more news and truer 
news than any other people in the 
world. The London TYablet in the 
paragraph referred to, was speak- 
ing of news from Nazi Germany. It 
would be interesting if the Tablet 
were to present us with a dozen or 
a score of important instances in 
which we Americans have been mis- 
informed about the doings of Hitler 
or the aims of the Nazis. Other- 
wise, I think it objectionable in 
these dangerous and difficult times 
for any Catholic organ, especially so 
ancient and venerable and influen- 
tial as the London Tablet, to make 
a statement that may easily add 
fuel to the flame of race-hatred. 


Y way of balance, it is refreshing 
to find in another issue of the 
Tablet one of their customarily ex- 
cellent translations of a papal allo- 


cution. Speaking to the students 
of: the College of 

Propaganda (signifi- Catholicism 
cant word) the late Not 

Holy Father said, Racialism 


“Catholic means uni- 

versal, not racialism, not national- 
ism, not separatism . . . and Catho- 
lic Action must draw its inspira- 
tion from this universal principle. 
...Separatism? No, we must sepa- 
rate nothing in the human family, 
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and we look upon exaggerated ra- 
cialism and nationalism, as _ the 
term is commonly used, as barriers 
raised between men and men, be- 
tween race and race. .. . They for- 
get that mankind is one single, 
great and universal race. ... Men 
are first a great and single genus, 
one great and single family of liv- 
ing beings, created and creative. 
This human genus is single, univer- 
sal and Catholic. No one denies 
that in this genus there is room for 
special races as for so many vari- 
ations, and for many nationalities, 
which are a further specialization, 
just as in great musical composi- 
tions there run variations upon an 
inspiring theme, ever returning in 
inspiring variety. . . . One wonders, 
therefore, why Italy has felt the 
need, in an unfortunate spirit of 
imitation, to copy the example of 
Germany... . Latins never spoke of 
race, and our old Italians used the 
finer and more sympathetic expres- 
sions of Gens Italica, Italica Stirps, 
Japheti Gens. .. . Propaganda is the 
true practical laboratory of a racial- 
ism that harmonizes with human 
dignity, and reality, which claim 
one single genus, and one single 
race.” 

Keeping that noble utterance in 
mind, Catholic editors, speakers and 
all engaged in Catholic Action will 
refrain from anything that could be 
fairly interpreted as a fling at the 
Jews. 


O return to the question of 

Spain, and to conclude. I hope 
I have not seemed to say that the 
one and only cause of the calamities 
that have befallen that stricken land 
has been Russian Communism, or 
even Russo-Spanish Communism. 
If, as befits thinkers trained in the 
rigorous Scholastic logic, we go fur- 
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ther back and deeper down, to find 
not the causa but the causa causae, 
we shall find that the Spaniards 
themselves, and chief among them 
the ultra-conservative Catholic 
Spaniards, have themselves largely 
to blame. When I ventured to say 
something like this in these columns 
a year or more ago, a writer in The 
Catholic Gazette remarked, “Father 
Gillis forgets the devil.” No, Father 
Gillis doesn’t forget the devil. But 
Father Gillis remembers the ancient 
patristic adage, “The devil is a dog 
on a chain.” He cannot harm you 
if you keep out of his range. You 
keep out of his range by frequent 
reception of the Sacraments. 

Some time ago an exceedingly 
wealthy Catholic, prominent and 
popular on this continent—and in- 
deed in Europe—asked me why 
“his own,” the Catholic people, 
didn’t seem to like him as well as~ 
the non-Catholics. Being urged, I 
told him: “You call yourself a 
Catholic, you pose in public as a 
Catholic, you pass for a Catholic 
amongst those not of the faith, but 
you don’t receive the Sacraments.” 

Spaniards before the Revolution 
were called Catholics, posed as 
Catholics, passed before the world 
as Catholics, but the percentage of 
the total population 
that went to Mass 
and Holy Com- 
munion was shock- 
ingly low. If they had been loyal 
to the Faith and the Church, it is 
safe to surmise that no handful of 
Russians could have come down 
from Moscow and led so many of 
them astray into Communism and 
Atheism and still less have insti- 
gated them to wholesale murder. 
Those 16,000 priests and the great 
numbers of nuns were not all killed 
by the men from Moscow. 
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N the New York Herald Tribune 
for March 21st, Robert Davis, of 
the Department of History, Middle- 
bury College, Vermont, writing from 
Salamanca, reports his attempt to 
discover what Spaniards themselves 
consider the fundamental cause of 
the outrages against the Church. 
The outrages, he says, cannot of 
course be excused or condoned, but 
how are they to be explained? Pass- 
ing no judgment upon the justice 
of the explanation, he says as a 
mere reporter: “The Catholic 
Church in Spain has been hurt, 
these critics insist, because of the 
company it has kept. As they 
phrase it, the Church has become a 
political party, and is being treated 
like any other political party in a 
land where partisan politics is a 
matter of feud and bloodletting.” 
The letter of Mr. Davis continues 
in much the same strain for a col- 
umn and a half. But before con- 
cluding, he writes, as his own, a 
tribute to the nuns of Spain: “There 
is one aspect of Spain’s religion the 
beauty of which never withers nor 
loses its other-worldly essence. I 
refer to the Sisters of 
Information the Church orders. 
Froma Friend One of the unforgiv- 
able facts of the 
just-closing war is that fifteen thou- 
sand of these devoted women have 
met violent and often hideous death. 
Undeterred, those who survive 
maintain their serene routine, aid- 
ing the lame to walk, the unclean 
to purity, the hungry to food. I 
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lately stood at the door of a con- 
vent. Down the road and out of 
view around the corner stretched a 
line of men, remnants of an army 
in defeat. Within the cloister, upon 
the benches once occupied by the 
parish school, sat men, a bowl of 
soup in one hand and a square of 
bread in the other. A _ smooth- 
cheeked nun acted as door-keeper, 
letting new diners pass inside as 
fast as seats became empty. 

“These women were offering 
comfort to men who had willfully 
brought death to other sisters of 
their order. Before my eyes was a 
height and a depth of charity that 
makes words feeble. Theirs is the 
living body of forgiveness. Theirs 
is the soul of universal religion 
that, please God, shall never for- 
sake mankind.” 


To that beautiful and eloquent 
tribute no words need be added. As 
for the explanations given for the 
persecution and slaughter of priests 
and nuns, they may well serve as 
part of the lesson we learn from the 
war in Spain. No alien body of 
men could have come down and 
worked such havoc if they had not 
found great numbers of native 
Spaniards more than half prepared 
to join them in the cruelties that 
ensued. For that mental and moral 
condition of numbers of the Span- 
ish people, we are to biame. Let us 
not fool ourselves with the theory 
that Moscow or the devil did all the 
damage. 
































I AM AMERICA 


By RicHuarp J. GEEHERN 


AM America. 
I am her rolling plains 

Whose golden wheat 
Bows in rippling waves 
To the prairie winds 
And rustles, and whispers, 
And breathes. 
I am her mountains 
Snow tipped and purple, 
Fading into misty nothingness, 
Strong, and silent, and alive, 
Alive with a thousand years 
Of watchfulness and guarding. 
My spirit pulsates and throbs 
Love, and fire, and zeal. 
It sires a continent— 
It nerves a world. 
I am her lakes, 
Beautiful and mighty. 
I reach into the very heart 
Of earth. I have eyes 
That are keen and sharp, 
And I have hands 
That grasp. But, 
I am beautiful, 
And still, and calm. 
I am the winds of America. 
I am cold and blustering, 
Full of fury and wrath; 
And I am gentle and soothing 
And warm and kind. 
I cool a fevered land 
And play with the leaves 
And whisper secrets to the tall corn. 
I blow strong today 
And fill white sails of canvas. 
And tomorrow I stir the gentlest 

aspen leaf 








Ever so slightly. 

And I, the rain, am also America. 
I am drink to the thirsty 

And I am life to all living things— 
I am death, as well, 

For I fill the narrowest streams 
To raging rivers. 

I destroy; 

But, I am America. 

I am the city 

Lifting its arms to the sky 
And throbbing with the spirit of men. 
It is the spirit 

Of love and haie, 

Hope and honor. 

I am the concrete 

And steel girders 

Arching my mighty back 
Over the rivers. 

I am the crowded tenement 
And lofty penthouse. 

I am the human beings, 
Black, yellow, white, 

All a part of a noisy city. 

I am every trial and sorrow, 
Joy and happiness, 

In every home and every town. 
I am the farmer 

And the banker. 

My blood is that of 

The sweaty laborer 

And of the capitalist. 

I am money, 

Greedy, grasping, 

Selfish money. 

I am a cruel master. 

I make men, and, 

As quickly, 

Break them. 

Yet, I am America. 

I am the salt sea 

Of Maine, bitter, pungent. 























I am the brown dirt 

Of Iowa, clean, good smelling. 
I am the cotton of Alabama, 
White and fluffy. 

I am the metal from 
Western mountains— 

Gold, silver, copper, 
Sparkling and dangerous. 

I am all of these. 

My heart beats out 

Each year the 

Life, life, life, 

Of America 
Her people, 
Her lands, 
And farms, 
And forests, 

And cities, 

I am America. 

I am great, 

I am indestructible and fearless. 
My blood is the fresh blood 

Of new youth. 

I am young 

And fine, and upright; 

I turn my face early 

To catch 

The first glimpse 

Of resplendent dawn. 

And I face the sunset, 

Tired and happy, 

For I am youth 

And youth must live. 

I welcome tomorrow so that 

I may root out the bad of yesterday. 
I must live 

And prosper 

And grow. 





I will persevere 
Because I am great— 
For I am America. 








NUNS IN THE THIRD REICH 


By MARIELI 


HE Third Reich considers re- 

ligious one of its worst enemies 
—and has decreed their extermina- 
tion. 

Nuns are nuns the world over. 
But in the convents of Austria and 
Germany they seem to have a dis- 
tinct cachet, a cachet which is their 
heritage from the Ages of Faith. 
When Brown-Shirt teachers, trained 
by the Nazis to replace religious 
take over convents and oust nuns, 
the loss to Catholic youth is irrepa- 
rable. For centuries members of 
outstanding Catholic families have 
served the Church in the religious 
orders. These women gladly hid 
under the ample folds of their reli- 
gious habit their titles to nobility; 
even crowned heads renounced the 
world, often becoming great saints. 
Today the successors of these noble 
women are hunted and hounded as 
criminals, even though these same 
nuns not so long ago practiced he- 
roic virtues to save from starvation 
and death the very youth the Nazis 
claim they are unfit to teach! 

To appreciate the self-sacrificing 
lives of these women it is necessary 
to go back to the years subsequent 
to the World War — 1919-1922. 
When I reached Europe it was still 
quivering from the effects of this 
gigantic struggle. Only when I got 
to know Bavaria, and saw the bat- 
tle-scarred town of Munich which 
had been a target of the Commu- 
nists did I come to a full realization 
of how fortunate we had been in 
America. I studied at Nymphen- 
burg. It had once been a palace 
which a King of Bavaria gave to the 
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Englische Frduleins as a recogni- 
tion of what the daughters of Mary 
Ward had done towards the educa- 
tion of German youth. Many of my 
companions there were members of 
the Bavarian nobility, but they and 
their families were all suffering 
from the financial crisis afflicting 
Germany and Austria. Our meals 
were mournful affairs, food was at 
a premium, children constantly 
fainted at Mass from hunger, and 
yet the nuns were able to do for 
these children what their parents 
would have been unable to do. 
Later I spent a year in the Vorarl- 
berg. In St. Madeleine Sophie’s day 
Riedenburg had been a castle, 
which her nuns converted into a 
Convent of the Sacred Heart. When 
the infiltration of Communism made 
both Vienna and Budapest unsafe, 
nuns and children from the leading 
Austrian and Hungarian houses of 
nobility found shelter and welcome 
at Riedenburg. Reverses of fortune 
rendered parents unable to pay the 
tuition, and many of the 150 pupils 
were unconscious of the fact that 
in order to be able to keep them, 
the nuns were giving up the very 
necessities of life. 

Every afternoon as the sun sank 
behind snow-clad Alpine peaks, the 
shutters were locked so as to con- 
serve the little heat the sun had 
given. But when it rained or 
snowed it was colder within than 
outside. For years there had been 
absolutely no artificial heat. Coal 
was an unknown luxury. Only in 
the school infirmary was a little 
wood burned once a day. A for- 
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eigner and unused to privation, I 
complained. Mother Schoreck, an 
old German nun smiled: “If you 
are uncomfortable now, wait until 
it gets really cold. The pain be- 
comes so intense that you will be 
unable to eat. The cold will pene- 
trate the very marrow of your 
bones, and nothing, nothing you do 
will warm your suffering body. 
Some of us go to bed with our 
habits on and wrap our aprons 
around our feet, but even then we 
lie there shivering, longing for the 
dawn.” Daily the nuns were sacri- 
ficing something, their food, their 
clothing, even their bedding so that 
their charges might have a little 
more comfort. There were no 
sheets, no towels; they had been 
fashioned into underwear. The 
nuns made themselves shoes of 
sacking and old rugs, with paper 
soles and strings for laces. Their 
habits were works of art resembling 
the coat of many colors. The Com- 
munity infirmary was devoid of all 
medicine, the prices were prohib- 
itive. The meals in Austria were 
even worse than in Germany. In 
some of the convents I visited, saw- 
dust was used to give the bread 
body, the acrid tasting coffee was 
made of ground and roasted acorns, 
sugar had been unobtainable since 
the beginning of the World War; 
fruit, cereals and meat were never 
to be had. 

The little princesses and count- 
esses who curtsied and smiled so 
graciously had seen their parents 
forced to stand in breadlines. Their 
uniforms, supplied by the convent, 
saved them from embarrassment, 
for all their former finery had 
fallen into rags. Little did these 
children realize that many a nun 
refused the one potato allotted to 
her for her own supper, going to 
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bed hungry so that the pupils might 
have a little more. By merest co- 
incidence I learned of this on one 
occasion and remonstrated with the 
frail little portress: “What differ- 
ence does it make,” she smiled, “if 
we go to bed a little more or a little 
less hungry, the children need the 
food.” This nun was no other than 
the sister-in-law of the assassinated 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand. 

It would be impossible to recount 
the appalling suffering endured so 
heroically by these uncomplaining 
religious. Though I was to visit 
many convents and have charge of 
many relief committees neither dis- 
satisfaction nor complaint over 
their lot was ever voiced from the 
lowest to the highest. Dame Pov- 
erty in taking from them the mate- 
rial requirements for life rewarded 
them with a wonderful spiritual joy 
which struck even the most unob- 
servant. To have lived in their 
midst was to give me an inkling of 
the tremendous capacity for suffer- 
ing of these nuns. 

Eighteen years have passed and 
during that time I have kept in 
touch with my former friends 
among the religious, often going 
back for a visit. But in 1938 when 
I made my rounds the change was 
tragic, the very women who had 
radiated such joy in privation have 
been so hounded and persecuted 
that they are now beaten and bro- 
ken. Upon my arrival I did not 
dare go to the main entrance of the 
institutions. Brown-Shirt officials 
would have welcomed me there. I 
went to the kitchen or the stable 
and from behind barred doors my 
credentials were asked for. Only 
after careful scutiny was I admitted. 
During these conversations even 
my former teachers were excessively 
discreet for it is considered high 
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treason, punishable with death for 
anyone to divulge the truth, if that 
truth be derogatory to the Third 
Reich. Spies abound. One word to 
the wrong person or even a con- 
temptuous shrug of a shoulder may 
mean years in a concentration 
camp with the possibility of insan- 
ity. My former friends, many of 
whom are members of the nobility 
now earn their living as factory 
hands, even as servants, cooks or 
nurses. The more fortunate in lit- 
tle groups of threes or fours grimly 
cling to the convent which was once 
their own, and now confined to the 
garret or basement, they keep warm 
by sitting around the little stove 
knitting or making peasant cos- 
tumes to sell to foreigners. As there 
is no longer a steady income from 
teaching, and as they have been 
taxed exorbitantly they are now 
wholly dependent on the charity 
of friends. In Graz and Vienna 
and elsewhere in Austria and Ger- 
many old pupils and friends bring 
food for the next meal, and so they 
live from hand to mouth, uncertain 
of the morrow. They have been 
deprived of their profession for no 
other offense than their vow of 
chastity, which is considered a sin 
against the Blood—“das Blut.” For 
refusing to renounce their faith 
thousands of religious today, so the 
Nazis proudly boast, are “Arbeitlos 
und Brotlos” (Without work and 
without bread). On October 27, 
1938, the Bavarian Minister of Edu- 
cation, Adolf Wagner officially 
thanked all those who had helped 
eliminate 5,225 Catholic schools. 
Just before that in an effort to 
awaken the conscience of the Ger- 
man people Cardinal Faulhaber in 
his pastoral dated September 4, 
1938, stated that 1,200 of his nuns 
had been forbidden to teach. And 


in less than two weeks, August 16th 
to September Ist, 367 more of his 
nuns had suffered the same fate. 
Wherever I went there was the 
same harrowing uncertainty. For 
no apparent reason some convents 
are permitted to continue teaching, 
while all the other schools in the 
same town have been closed and re- 
ligious teachers replaced by Brown- 
Shirts. Then without the slightest 
provocation or even warning offi- 
cials appear at the door and the 
order is given to close the school. 
Perhaps only forty-eight hours are 
allowed for the children to dis- 
band, and the nuns must work 
night and day packing trunks and 
notifying parents. When the last 
tearful pupil leaves, a deathlike 
silence settles over the convent, 
and once again there is that appal- 
ling uncertainty. I have witnessed 
that ghastly silence, and felt the 
emptiness of corridors and class- 
rooms that once reverberated to the 
laughter of the children. I have seen 
the empty pews in the chapel and 
watched the assembled community 
in their stalls as with stifled sobs 
they gazed at the flickering sanctu- 
ary lamp when the tabernacle door 
was opened for the last time. The 
death blow had been struck, the last 
faint hope had gone. Soon Brown- 
Shirt teachers and Hitler Youths 
crowded the building to such an 
extent that five times as many 
pupils as before were forced into 
the classrooms, thus obliging the 
nuns to turn over their cells and 
even the chapels for gymnasiums 
and playrooms and to seek privacy 
in the basement. Throughout Aus- 
tria today even in kindergartens 
children are forbidden to make the 
Sign of the Cross. Catholic youth 
is forced to pray to mother earth, 
and to the sun and to the moon, 
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while after classes and after meals 
they fold their hands and pray to 
Hitler, thanking Der Fuehrer for all 
he has done for them and for all he 
has given to them. 

The nuns in Germany have suf- 
fered cruelly, but the nuns in Aus- 
tria are crushed and broken. In 
Germany the persecution of the 
Church has to a large extent been 
so clandestine that few have real- 
ized its seriousness. In Austria 
persecution of the Church has been 
glaring and defiant. Convent after 
convent has been affected. All sem- 
inaries are closed, thousands of the 
outstanding Catholic citizens are in 
concentration camps or have been 
shot. In Austria Catholics have 
met with the same fate as the Jews 
in Germany. This means that every 
nun you meet has one or more if 
not all her relatives in prison. The 
suspense is cruel. Talk to the nuns 
about the plebescite, and learn from 
them what it signified. Many had 
never voted before; they were 
herded like cattle and forced to sign 
in the affirmative and then for a 
reward of their gallant attitude in 
voting for the “Anschluss” they 
were given a bronze medal of Hitler 
which they had to pin on their 
habits, otherwise it would not have 
been safe to go about even within 
the precincts of the convent. The 
sadness that fills one’s heart at con- 
ditions in Austria is a sadness noth- 
ing can efface, for one and all realize 
it means the loss of the youth to the 
Church. The very nuns who have 
tasted physical suffering and known 
well what it meant, find this blood- 
less martyrdom more than human 
nature can endure. Not one but 


dozens have said to me with a plead- 
ing and a longing in their voice: “If 
they would but shoot us, if they 
would but take our lives.” 


And 
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nuns who during all the World 
War maintained a holy indifference 
have today confessed with tears 
streaming down their cheeks that 
they now know what it means to 
hate this cruel pagan system which 
aims at eradicating Christianity, 
and which proudly claims it will 
not make martyrs out of Catholics 
but will corrupt them morally. 
The first convent to be closed in 
Vienna was that belonging to the 
nuns of Notre Dame de Sion. Natu- 
rally an Order devoted to praying 
for the conversion of the Jews had 
to be banished immediately, and 
the convent which once housed 
some 400 students was broken into 
and confiscated. In the Vorarlberg, 
that very Catholic section of Aus- 
tria, one convent after another has 
been taken; the Dominicans and 
the Benedictines, and one of the 
most noted boys’ schools in Bregenz 
has become a military S. A. school 
where Austrian youth is taught 
Nazi tactics. The Mererau no longer 
exists, the Benedictine priests hav- 
ing changed posts and instead of 
being the professors are now doing 
the housework and cooking for 
their Brown-Shirt masters. There 
was much excitement in Feldkirch 
when a year ago the German con- 
querors marched into Austria, for 
it was one of the first places sur- 
rounded. The Nazis claimed that 
the Jesuits and their pupils were 
armed, therefore they broke into 
the school and shamefully mis- 
treated the priests, stripping and 
searching them. Fortunately the 
Swiss students refused to see their 
professors insulted, they sent word 
to Switzerland and soon there was 
an influx of indignant parents. To- 
day the two huge buildings which 
once housed 800 of the elite of Eu- 
rope has become a Nazi school of 
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accounting. Only a few months 
ago a group of priests making a 
retreat in the Jesuit retreat house 
at Feldkirch were ordered out of 
bed in the dead of night and forced 
to evacuate the dwelling because 
Sudeten refugees, women and chil- 
dren, needed shelter. A Swiss gen- 
tleman present investigated and 
learned that these Sudeten refugees 
had been spending the night at vari- 
ous hostels and inns, and they in 
turn had been ordered out by the 
police as an excuse for disturbing 
the Jesuits. 

The Sisters of the Holy Cross, 
with their mother house in Switzer- 
land have some 5,000 German and 
Austrian subjects who have devoted 
their lives as nurses in hospitals 
and teachers in schools. Today the 
Mother General is faced with the 
serious problem of what to do with 
all these religious. The same ques- 
tion confronts the heads of every 
religious organization. And the 
problem is not the same as in 
France when the secularization of 
the Church took place there. 
France remained Christian, the 
nuns could go back to their homes, 
the Third Reich has become pa- 
gan and these thousands of reli- 
gious can never return to their 
families; to do so would mean star- 
vation for themselves and all who 
would aid them. The convents that 
are most badly off are those belong- 
ing to a Congregation with houses 
centered in Germany and Austria, 
as is the case of the Englische 
Frduleins, whose mother house was 
formerly in Augsburg and was 
moved to Rome. There the Mother 
General is confronted with insur- 
mountable obstacles. Over 4,500 of 
her nuns are in this territory, for 
centuries they were the educators 
of Catholic youth, building colleges, 
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training-schools and convents—to- 
day they have virtually no houses 
outside of this area. What is the 
Mother General to do when day by 
day news comes to her of hundreds 
of her nuns made homeless and left 
without means of subsistence? The 
first blow came in the closing 
of the Nymphenburg boarding- 
school and the turning of part of 
the building into a Hitler Hunting 
Museum, then came Lindau, Re- 
gensburg, St. Zena. By Easter, 
1939, Metten, Ettal, and St. Blasien 
will have been declared “aufgeho- 
ben.” 

The Religious of the Sacred 
Heart have been forced to close 
their convent in Blumenthal, Hol- 
land, meant for German students; 
no Germans were permitted to go 
there. In Munich their work has 
been restricted, while in Vienna and 
Graz the Brown-Shirts have taken 
over the buildings and the nuns 
have moved to smaller quarters 
and are dependent on the charity 
of their former pupils for food and 
fuel. The Nazis also teach in Press- 
baum, the Sacred Heart Convent 
once given the Order by the Em- 
peror of Austria, but the nuns are 
able to care for themselves since 
they have taken to farming. At 
Riedenburg it is the same, the farm- 
ers have been dismissed and reli- 
gious now milk the cows and till the 
soil, hoping and praying for better 
days. 

The treasurers of the convents 
which still remain open have a dif- 
ficult time conforming to the new 
bookkeeping system which has been 
introduced in the Reich. It is so 
expensive and so complicated that 
only a_ certified accountant can 
hope to come through the ordeal of 
court trials and weekly check-ups 
without landing in a concentration 
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camp. Accounts of these terrifying 
visits, of the threats and denuncia- 
tions of government officials trying 
to impose on helpless nuns would 
make good copy for fiction thrill- 
ers, were not the reality so tragic. 
No matter where the money comes 
from, the treasurer finds that at 
least one or two records have al- 
ready been made of it, for the state, 
the postal authorities and the bank 
have duplicate copies of every check 
and gift of money. Frequent visits 
to court now form part of every 
treasurer’s convent routine; she 
may have entered in the wrong col- 
umn a donation or a payment due 
for tuition, and if she cannot prove 
her point and rectify her entry, a 
concentration camp looms ahead as 
punishment. Weekly visits from 
Berlin accountants who arrive early 
in the morning and leave only late 
at night call for a complete mas- 
tery of the fat book these wizards 
carry under their arm so as to trip 
the unwary nun. Everything is 
taxed, and the tax also has to be 
entered. Alms are no longer ex- 
empt, because today begging in the 
Third Reich is considered a profes- 
sion and is taxed on that score and 
because the recipient says, “ver- 
gelt’s Gott” (For God’s money 
thank you”). Were it not for the 
assistance rendered religious com- 
munities by a group of Catholic 
lawyers organized under the direc- 
tion of Cardinal Faulhaber hun- 
dreds of German and Austrian con- 
vents would have been confiscated 
long ago. Last November Cardinal 
Innitzer of Vienna sent out an invi- 
tation to the Superior of every con- 
vent requesting that a representa- 
tive be sent to take a special course 
in accounting so as to learn the new 
Nazi methods. Over 300 religious 
in charge of the finances of the con- 
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vents participated, and at the end 
of the course, Cardinal Innitzer vis- 
ited the various convents in person 
to thank the nuns for their splen- 
did co-operation. 

By January of this year, 1939, the 
public had been pretty well pre- 
pared for eventualities. The Volks- 
handbuch of Karl Leistritz bearing 
the official seal of the Nazi govern- 
ment accuses the Catholic Church 
of having sinned on two counts 
against “Das Blut’—the Blood, and 
the Nordic race. According to an 
old German law, it says, the Church 
has no right to acquire property, 
for this law forbade any German to 
bestow land on the Church, as 
thereby the family would become 
“homeless and breadless”—‘Heim- 
los und Brotlos.” Secondly, ac- 
cording to the Handbuch, the flower 
of the race has for centuries been 
enticed to enter the religious orders, 
thus depriving the nation of the 
best Blutstrdger (blood-carriers). 
Celibacy and the monastic life, 
therefore, are contrary to all Nordic 
tradition. 


As the name of Cardinal Innitzer 
has been mentioned in this article 
I should like, before bringing it to 
an end, to rectify a false impression 
concerning him which has gained 
much credence. It is true that for 
a long time the Nazis did every- 
thing in their power to win the 
hierarchy to their side. They went 
so far as completely to distort the 
truth so that Austrian Catholics at 
the moment of Anschluss were led 
to believe that their Bishops and 
their Cardinal had sanctioned the 
Nazi move. Everywhere the word 
“schism” was whispered. And that 
word is still heard in some circles 
because, due to the censorship of 
the press, the truth has never been 
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allowed to come out. Who is this 
Cardinal whom the Germans would 
have us believe had betrayed his 
Church? 

Cardinal Theodor Innitzer is a 
man of sixty-four, who for six 
years has been Cardinal Archbishop 
of Vienna. He was ordained in 1902 
and for almost twenty years was 
professor of theology and sacred 
Scripture at the University of 
Vienna. What some have deplored 
as weakness in his character is 
really an overabundance of kindli- 
ness and charity. For example, 
when the dreaded Communists 
erected a model village in Vienna 
non-partisans would have found it 
dangerous to be seen in that sec- 
tion, but Cardinal Innitzer often 
went there for a walk. Once when 
accosted and stopped, he smilingly 
remarked: “We both have some- 
thing in common, you are red and 
soamlI. Therefore this part of the 
city belongs to me as much as it 
does to you. No one ever again in- 
terfered with the “red” Cardinal. 

The little ones in the convent 
schools looked forward eagerly to 
the Cardinal’s visits. No sooner had 
the customary official reception 
taken place than His Eminence 
would gather the children for a 
walk into the country during which 
he would teach them new songs and 
when they reached the village 
chapel he would stop and give them 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, joining himself in the hymns. 
These were red letter days for the 
children. 

The secretary of a bishop who 
was present at the time is my au- 
thority for the following: The Car- 
dinal and his bishops had met to 
prepare a joint pastoral to be read 
in all the pulpits of Austria. With- 
out any previous announcement, 
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Herr Buerckel, Reich Commissioner 
for Austria, forced his way into the 
assembly and upon reading the 
Pastoral refused to allow it to be 
sent out as it stood. He wished to 
substitute a document of his own— 
to which the Cardinal could not 
agree. Thereupon a compromise 
was suggested and the original Pas- 
toral was re-written. When it came 
to the signature, Cardinal Innitzer 
was told that “in Germany you are 
obliged to put ‘Heil Hitler.’” And 
so it came about that the words 
“Heil Hitler” were added. Upon 
leaving, Herr Buerckel offered to 
take His Eminence home. The Car- 
dinal being a kindly and unsuspi- 
cious man accepted. At that mo- 
ment Der Fuehrer was reviewing 
the German troops marching into 
Vienna. Herr Buerckel’s car drew 
up before the grandstand, Cardinal 
Innitzer was given no alternative, 
he was obliged to leave the car, and 
countless moving - picture cameras 
recorded the scene of His Eminence 
welcoming Hitler to Vienna! 

In such manner was the spurious 
Cardinal foisted upon the world at 
large. But it was the true Shep- 
herd of souls who twice in Septem- 
ber, 1938, in fearless Pastorals re- 
called parents to their sacred duty 
of providing religious instruction 
for their children now that it had 
been forbidden in the schools. And 
shortly before the close of the year 
His Eminence declared openly that 
he wished the world to know that 
he was prepared to lay down his 
life for his faith, and that his obedi- 
ence to the Church was unswerving. 
The election of Pope Pius XII. 
proves there is unity amongst the 
College of Cardinals and that the 
enemy was wrong in mistaking 
kindliness of heart for weakness of 
character. 

















FIRST MASS 


By SistER Mary EpWARDINE, R.S.M. 


N some wide, rippling field 
While days unfold, 

Slowly the tall wheat grows 
And grain turns gold. 


Beneath the sun, the stars, 
On drooping vine 
Purples the swelling grape 


For destined wine. 


See, on a lonely path, 

A boy who sped 

With morning in his eyes 
Has turned his head. 


And as light bends to light 
These three shall be 
In God’s own holy time 


A trinity. 








FROCK COAT IN BRONZE 


By ANNA McCLuRE SHOLL 


HEN I first met Brent Mowbray 

I was, in my own estimation, 

old and disillusioned. A girl I had 

thought I was in love with had cata- 

pulted me out of her life, and fam- 

ily affairs had removed me from 

Harvard to a _ university much 

younger than myself; a conglom- 

eration of stream-line buildings 
overlooking muddy fields. 

The founder had spent his boy- 
hood in the adjoining town of Mow- 
bray, a sleepy, tree-embowered, for- 
gotten place whose 1850 houses 
would have warmed the heart of 
Burchfield. It had owed its exist- 
ence to a canning factory, whose 
prosperity had waned long before 
the Civil War. Out of these ashes 
of empire Hetchford University was 
rising, a phoenix unbeautiful and 
vigorous. 

Brent was the great-grandson of 
the town’s originator. At the first 
freshman dance which I, a senior, 
stooped to attend, he was wearing a 
frock coat of ancient vintage. But 
even this horror could not conceal 
the fact that he was handsome in a 
hopeful, gallant, unspoiled way, 
and he was apparently unconscious 
that the girls of his class were mak- 
ing fun of him. This may have 
been three-fourths resentment, for 
he was rendering himself still more 
conspicuous by always dancing 
with the same girl. 

She was a modern type for that 
day, with a hard glitter in her eyes, 
and a mouth sharply outlined in 
vermilion. Her perfectly-cut black 
satin dress brought Paris to that 


semi-rural setting. From that day 
to this I’ve never known why she 
picked Hetchford as a base from 
which to test her cool philosophy of 
life. 

After Brent had danced with her 
six times in succession I felt it my 
duty to give him of my wisdom. 
Another freshman had, at last, 
taken his girl from him and he 
stood gazing dreamily through a 
window at the autumn night broca- 
tel of crimson and silver. 

I introduced myself. “I’m Paul 
Lockhart from Melton, a hick-town 
like this. But even in my haymow 
we don’t come to dances in frock 
coats and we don’t waltz six times 
running with the same girl.” 

He caught me up gaily: “Oh, but 
don’t you wish you could.” Then 
he added with a disarming smile: 
“It admonishes like a senior.” 

“For your health it is a senior. 
I understand you’re from this de- 
funct village, so it’s easy to see why 
you’re in Hetchford. I’ve heard 
the dull thud of finances falling or 
I wouldn’t be in this mud-hole. If 
I possessed an enchanter’s rod I'd 
whack some freshman with it and 
wake up in Harvard again.” 

His response was eager and light- 
hearted. “Enchanter’s rod! That’s 
a stick I’d like to retrieve. I’d not 
assault a senior. I’d wave myself 
out of this town, and take a young 
lady with me. Do you think the 
rod would work for a marriage cer- 
tificate?” 

“The siren in black?” I queried. 

“Come with me and I'll tell you 
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all,” he laughed. “She’s signed for 
the next three numbers. How about 
a Dutch soda in the village?” 

On the way to the lone drugstore 
of the place he pointed out his 
home to me, a huge amorphous 
mass of a house buried in maples. 
Only the glass of its cupola caught 
the silver of the moonlight. One 
melancholy ray from the gas-jet in 
the vestibule revealed a path half 
choked by box-bushes. “All the 
family gone to bed?” I remarked. 

“Curfew at nine! My mother has 
that vast front room, full of black 
walnut furniture. Cousin Sibyl’s 
across the hall. Cousin Gretchen 
has a whole wing to herself and I 
reign over ten rooms on the top 
floor. You would have thought 
great-grandfather expected an army 
of descendants, and there’s only 
me.” 

Over the sodas he confided to me 
that he was perfectly aware a frock 
coat wasn’t the thing for a dance; 
“But it was black,” he added, “And 
I never intend to give up a swell 
time for such a trifle! There it was 
in camphor’—at that point he 
sniffed the sleeve-—‘“So what? It’s 
a pity, though, that when you meet 
the girl of all your life you can’t be 
turned out properly.” 

I wondered how a hussy could 
inspire the look that came into his 
face as he spoke of her. I was sure 
she was a hussy and hard as nails, 
but veiled from head to foot in his 
dreams. 

“I had previously incurred an- 
other penalty,” he continued, 
“Mother made me have my picture 
taken in this same garb. She re- 
members the great-grand—she was 
forty-five when I was born—and 
she says I’m exactly like him. So 
the relic is recorded. But Stella 
makes up for my deficiencies. In 


that black satin she’s like starlight 
—winter stars.” 

“Oh, my! my!” I groaned, “You 
match your ancestral home, Mow- 
bray. I bet there’s a marble statue 
of Psyche in the bay window of the 
parlor and draped over the grand 
piano is a maroon velvet scarf ap- 
pliqued with goldenrod.” 

“Correct. Only the goldenrod’s 
daisies, and the Psyche is great- 
grandfather’s bust in marble—pre- 
sented by his grateful factory 
hands. Before his son failed or 
closed up, grateful factory hands 
had gone out of fashion. So the 
bust is both a family medal and 
a monument to a dead era. I’m a 
sort of salvage from the past,” he 
wound up in a burst of frankness, 
“but there are compensations. The 
’varsity took me half-rates_be- 
cause the town was named for my 
family.” 

“They ought to pay us for com- 
ing here,” I groaned. “What line 
are you taking up when the agony 
is over?” 

“Real estate. There should be 
developments.” He looked deject- 
edly through the window display at 
the deserted street, its maples mo- 
tionless in the moonlight. 

“My aunt! you don’t intend to re- 
main in this one-horse village! Get 
out! Hitch-hike to Chicago, or 
some other big-shot of a city. But 
don’t prattle of real estate in this 
dump.” 

He reflected on this. His young 
gloom seemed a paler, finer ex- 
pression of the Lord Byron blues 
after the lapse of a century. He 
explained finally: “My mother 
won’t hear of my leaving—that’s a 
rope on one leg. The other rope is 
that I’ve more Greek and Latin in 
my system than business methods 
call for. No credit. The great- 
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grand read both like English; 
hooked the classics up with his 
business and got fun out of both. 
I was spoon-fed on the stuff so it’s 
no credit that I’m doing post-grad 
in it now. We've got a classical 
library that’ll go to Hetchford even- 
tually. Twice a year mother and 
the cousins dust and air it.” 

“And this babe,” I reflected, 
“thinks that hard-boiled girl the 
star of his life.” 

He looked at his gold turnip of a 
watch: “Time’s up.” 

“I’m even promised one,” I said, 
“But don’t be jealous. She’s not 
my type.” 


We walked back in silence to the 
campus under a moon that seemed 
to have grown small and pale. Our 
footsteps on the fallen leaves were 
soundless. At the door of the ar- 
mory he shook my hand and 
thanked me, though for what I 
couldn’t conjecture. I said I’d like 
to see the Greek library and then 
and there he invited me to supper 
the following Sunday. 

I watched him waltzing with his 
Stella. They were both consummate 
dancers. He had the air of having 
arrived on a white horse from a 
fairy wood, frock coat and all. 
Even into her hard face had crept a 
certain dreaminess—the spell that 
is only created by the waltz, never 
by barbaric dancing. 

When my turn came the young 
lady was again without illusions. 
She informed me at once that I had 
the Harvard manner — whatever 
that may mean—and that Brent 
had said I was a cynic. “In that 


case,” she added, “we meet on com- 
mon ground. What revolving door, 
may I ask, pushed you into this 
Band of Hope?” 

“Funds went down the drain.” 
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I was to have gone to 
I chose Hetchford and new 


“Mine too. 
Vassar. 
clothes.” 

“The black satin has made good. 
Mowbray has you where your name 
dwells.” 

“And you think I’ve not followed 
my name—Cynic!” 

“No cynic. Just content with the 
ground and not catching my heel 
on a loose board. Far be it from 
me to say you aren’t in the con- 
stellations.” 

At this point she led the way to 
the three palms that indicated the 
cosy corner of that epoch. “I don’t 
mind telling you,” she said as she 
adjusted the cushions, “that I al- 
ways take a return ticket on stellar 
journeys. I care nothing for tradi- 
tion and background. Foreground 
is my choice; but it’s the very 
devil,” she added thoughtfully, 
“How all the men you like are 
poor.” 

“Most of the human race is poor 
at nineteen,” I contributed. 

“True enough, Socrates, but some 
look as if they might have money 
later on—Brent doesn’t. He has 
everything else, family, brains, 
breeding, and dances divinely. And 
he’s in the clutch of three old ladies 
who wear silk dresses from the 
trunk in the attic.” 

“Tradition was always fatal to 
trade.” 

“Tradition’s a rotten apple if 
kept too long. This town’s falling 
apart.” 

“Good little old American town! 
It might have been spared a quick- 
baking university. Are you in love 
with the descendant of its foun- 
der?” 

Her face softened. “In love? I 
thought it was the biological or cos- 
mic urge these days?” She took out 
her vanity case and went through 
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the motions of decoration. “Well, 
whatever you call it, to discover a 
romantic wakes up the little old 
subconscious—les illusions perdues, 
and so forth. Here am I a veteran 
of two broken engagements, and a 
small town lad in that ridiculous 
suit has made the Blue Danube stuff 
credible.” 

“Believe him, but leave him?” 

“You’re a brute,” she replied and 
walked off with her next partner. 


I was now involved in the emo- 
tional reactions of two freshmen, 
both of whom, apparently, regarded 
me as an old man of the sea revers- 
ing tradition and carrying them. 
Both confided in me, though only 
Stella was addicted to self-analysis. 
Brent didn’t dissect his emotions, 
but listened to the piping of the 
flutes with ardor and a kind of 
amazement over an unexpected 
world of incredible beauty outlined 
in the thin gold flame of a romantic 
imagination. These unusual sights 
and sounds, these vistas of beati- 
tude kept him in childlike humility. 
I endured his superlatives, as one 
endures an artist’s appraisement of 
his own work. “Can’t you under- 
stand,” I thought, “that she’s hard 
and cold, and some day you'll 
search for her in vain in your fairy 
wood.” I could almost hear him 
calling her name through ever 
deepening twilights. 


My first visit to the Mowbray 
home is still fresh in my memory. 
All was as I had pictured it, even 
to the bronze knight on the newel- 
post, holding up a gas burner under 
a spreading red glass shade, and to 
the Lincrusta-Walton dado in the 
hall. 

The three ladies of the family 
suggested by their dress and man- 


ner that Grant was still president. 
They were delicate-looking women 
of the kind of fragility that is tough 
and enduring, and wears out much 
more rugged material. They re- 
ceived me in the long saloon-parlor, 
its black woodwork patterned with 
geometrical lines in gold. Over the 
marble mantel hung a large oil- 
painting of the falls of the Yosem- 
ite. At one end of the room was a 
square mirror of thick plate glass 
whose beveled edge was cut across 
in one corner by the painted apple- 
blossoms of the frame. I wondered 
which of the cousins had perpe- 
trated this work of art. 

For supper we had the thinnest 
slices of ham I’ve ever encoun- 
tered, but the potato salad was 
delicious and abundant; the super- 
lative tea was poured from a Shef- 
field teapot into cups of Lowestoft. 

Accustomed as I was to the flip- 
pant attitude of modern youngsters 
towards their elders I was aston- 
ished at the deference shown the 
three aging ladies by my young 
friend. His courtesy was that of a 
guest, rather than of a member of 
the household. It occurred to me 
that he was really a visitor, re- 
moved by his hope and ambition 
from the faded gentility about him. 

They did their best to entertain 
me. Cousin Sibyl, it developed, had 
once sung in a church choir, and, 
at the family’s urgent request—she 
had to be urged as part of the rit- 
ual—went through for my benefit, 
“O, for the wings of a dove” in a 
soprano voice from which all color 
had faded. Yet it seemed to take 
me deeper into the atmosphere of 
lavender and old lace that centered 
in Mrs. Mowbray. She was a pale 
silent woman of gentle manners 
and inflexible will, as I was to find. 
It was only too clear that her son 
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was her idol, and that the future 
was an enemy, the past a flattering 
friend. 

She called my attention to the 
marble bust of the founder of Mow- 
bray, goatee and coat-buttons ren- 
dered faithfully; and to the inscrip- 
tion which read: 


PRESENTED TO BRENT MOWBRAY, 
ESQUIRE, ON HIS SEVENTIETH 
BIRTHDAY BY HIS GRATE- 
FUL EMPLOYEES. 

“No labor troubles then,” she 

sighed. 

“But life was not so complex,” I 
remarked, voicing the mellow plati- 
tude with what unction I could. 
She ignored this. 

“I want Brent to succeed just 
where his progenitors did,” she an- 
nounced, “My son hasn’t the tem- 
perament for city life.” 

Depression descended on me. I 
was beginning to side with Stella 
and casually mentioned that young 
lady. Disapproval was instantly 
registered in Mrs. Mowbray’s pale- 
blue eyes. “She seems a very as- 
sured, hard type,” she commented. 
Cousin Gretchen added, “No really 
nice girl smokes!” 

At that point I was sure that 
Ulysses S. Grant was still in the 
White House. I felt like saying, 
“Don’t worry old dears about your 
domestic young god and Stella. 
She’ll never make a foursome here.” 

A few days later I encountered 
her on the campus. “What do you 
think?” she began abruptly. “I had 
supper last night at the fortress of 
the seventies. Have you seen the 
spare-room? There’s a cushion on 
the marble-topped bureau worked 
in forget-me-nots, and a splasher 
back of the washstand with hover- 
ing birds above water lilies in out- 
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line stitch, and an embossed copy 
of Lucille, upholstered like a mat- 
tress on the night-table.” 

“I can believe it. Did Cousin 
Sibyl sing ‘O, for the wings of a 
dove’?” 

“She did and I longed for a pair 
myself. I told Brent I’d use mine 
to leave Mowbray. I’m afraid I 
made him unhappy, but the brutal 
truth is best.” 

“He'll always get it from you.” 

“That mother of his actually 
wants him to revive the cannery. 
What she really wants is a pretext 
to keep him in that moldering 
house. Can you see him in a de- 
lirium of tomatoes, blackberries, 
tin cans and solder?” 

“I see him more clearly in his 
grandfather’s library.” 

“That’s not life,” she rejoined, 
“That’s just reading about it.” 


A day or two later I met her 
again, this time near the buildings 
of the old cannery, and as the gate 
in the high brick wall was open I 
proposed that we explore this monu- 
ment to a dead industry. 

It had been built solidly and well. 
Its time-toned bricks glowed in the 
sunlight and vied with the Virginia 
creeper in its October reds. We fol- 
lowed the cinder road between a 
tangle of goldenrod and asters to 
the office-door which was ajar. 
Peering into the gloom we saw at 
the high desk a figure bending over 
a ledger, as if the ghost of some 
long-dead clerk was haunting the 
scene of his labors. The next in- 
stant a gay voice said “Blessings! 
the two wonders of Hetchford! 
This is too good to be true!” 

“We didn’t think to find you in 
a haunted cannery,” Stella mocked. 

“I’ve been figuring how I could 
bring this old factory alive,” he 
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answered; “Students must eat. 
Even a concession for jam and 
pickles wouldn’t be a trifle.” 

“You couldn’t do it without a 
near-by farm,” I pontificated, “to 
bring the can and the tomato to- 
gether so to speak. And farms cost 
fortunes.” 

“Not the deserted ones out the 
old Grindale road,” he said, with 
that look of bright hope so charac- 
teristic of him. It would come sud- 
denly catching him up in a cloud, 
like those near the earth at sun- 
rise. 

“Get your degree and run like a 
deer out of Mowbray,” said Stella, 
“Keep on running until you collide 
with some city.” 

He made no other answer than to 
thank us both warmly as if we had 
brought first aid, and we watched 
him in silence as he locked up with 
a huge key; and then we crunched 
down the cinder walk, and watched 
him lock the gate with another 
monster of a key. Then we said 
good-night and went our three 
separate ways into the dying Octo- 
ber day. 


Of my senior year in that kanga- 
roo university—it stood on its hind 
legs and stared, then took another 
jump, all students safely pouched 
—I recall only two events that con- 
cerned Brent. The first was the 
brief interlude of his suspension for 
a misdemeanor of which he was 
not guilty. A rough jester of his 
class had dragged a billy goat into 
the lecture room of the Greek pro- 
fessor and had tied the animal to 
his desk, after decorating it with a 
sunbonnet and spectacles. Brent 
returning at dusk to retrieve a book 
had laughed himself weak over this 
caricature of the usual occupant of 
the platform, who coming in just 


then accused him of the outrage. 
His denials were in vain. The sus- 
pension, he confided to me, he 
didn’t mind half so much as being 
wept over by the three Mowbray 
ladies. 

The second episode revived all 
my first impressions of Brent as 
one, like Lord Jim, incurably ro- 
mantic. In the glories of late April 
when crocuses and hyacinths had 
come to the rescue of the muddy 
campus he dashed into my room 
one glowing afternoon with a shout 
of victory. “She’s said ‘yes’ at 
last,” he announced. “She’s prom- 
ised to marry me after graduation.” 

I turned a cold eye on him, “I 
presume you’re speaking of Stella,” 
I addressed him in an ice-water 
voice. 

“Who else?” he gave back, not to 
be defeated in his joy, “We’ll have 
three more years of waiting; and 
then I’ll dig into real estate and 
marry her. We'll still be under 
twenty-five, and we can live at 
home,” he added with less buoy- 
ancy. 

The wildest flight of my imagina- 
tion couldn’t picture the assured 
Stella in the Shrine of Memories. 
But she might undergo a sea- 
change. I proposed a walk into the 
country to talk about beatitude. He 
eagerly agreed. 

We struck into one of the unfre- 
quented roads that led, grassy and 
lovely, and with careless intention 
to forgotten farms, some of them 
deserted many years. These had 
been, Brent informed me, the chief 
reliance of the cannery. Afar off 
we saw old apple orchards, their full 
bloom like pink and white clouds 
on the low hills. Beyond were 
the weather-worn farm buildings 
wearing the half-reproachful, half- 
expectant look of lonely, deserted 
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structures. Under the low eaves of 
the ancient brick farm house the 
little paned windows of purplish 
glass were reflecting the sunset. 
The spring wind rattled the great 
barn doors, and swayed the white 
lilacs on bushes as big as trees. 

“How the wind makes it seem 
more silent!” Brent exclaimed. We 
listened to it in the elm tree tops, 
and to its stealthy sounds through 
the rooms and passages of the 
empty house on whose doorstep we 
stood. The song sparrow’s note 
reached us from the wide, lonely 
meadows. 

“It’s at peace,” I said, “because 
human beings have deserted it.” 

He looked wistful, “If only you’d 
decide to be a farmer and work the 
place! The cannery could be 
started again.” 

“There would be about as much 
money in it, my son, as in Latin 
verses. Farming takes more capi- 
tal and eats up more money and 
labor than almost any other occu- 
pation you could name. After 
you’ve got your expensive equip- 
ment all the plagues of Egypt arrive 
to ruin your prospects.” 

“I realize all that. But it’s surely 
a magnificent destiny to bring up 
from the soil what people can eat. 
If property values ever increase in 
Mowbray, I’d like to sell our house, 
move out here and bring the place 
to life—since you won’t take pity 
on it!” 

“Good boy!” No use drenching 
him with another bucket of cold 
water. No sense in telling him that 
in these days people didn’t buy 
twenty-five room houses in a for- 
gotten town. 

“I love this low, wide, kind-look- 
ing house,” Brent went on, “with 
the little paned window-sashes.” 

“That always stick,” I interjected. 
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“Well, yes, but why make life so 
easy! We moderns get softer every 
day, I suppose,” he added thought- 
fully. “I'd have the very deuce of a 
time getting mother and Stella to 
come out here.” 

I saw him torn between the past 
his mother represented and the fu- 
ture big with Stella’s ambitions. 
No rest in the quiet present! I 
shouldn’t have spoken, but I did, 
“Is Stella to be in this idyllic pic- 
ture? I can see her calling the cows 
and breaking her back picking 
strawberries for the cannery!” 

A shadow passed over his face. 
He looked into the gold depths of 
the afterglow as if searching for his 
reply. He answered at last: “Just 
the same she is for me in that wide 
space of sunset, in the philhar- 
monic the birds are holding. She’s 
in the lonely sound of the wind—in 
everything beautiful.” 

On our way back Brent was very 
silent. He clasped the great bunch 
of white lilacs he had gathered for 
Stella, as if they represented her. 
I wondered if she would love them 
because he had brought them to 
her. 

When I met her next day I al- 
most had hopes. She said she had 
shared her lilacs with Mrs. Mow- 
bray, and she omitted her usual 
slurring allusion to that lady. She 
seemed strangely “vague and inno- 
cent,” a thin spring leaf in her 
green sport dress; and to my con- 
gratulations on her engagement to 
Brent she answered apologetically; 
“I couldn’t help myself; Brent’s an 
experience, an adventure into un- 
explored lands. He’s almost worth 
withering away for in Mowbray.” 


After graduation I went to New 
York to attend the Columbia law- 
school. Two or three letters passed 
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between Brent and myself. Then, 
as usually happens the correspond- 
ence ceased. I settled down to 
hard, routine work, and Hetchford 
University became as insubstantial 
as a dream. 

That aspiring institution was 
brought sharply to my memory five 
years later when I read in the so- 
ciety column of a newspaper of the 
engagement of Miss Stella Richfield 
to James Walsh, only son and heir 
of the oil-king, Timothy Walsh. 
Something had evidently gone 
wrong with the Hetchford idyl, and 
seeing from the announcement that 
Stella, like myself, was now a resi- 
dent of New York I had curiosity 
enough to ferret her address from 
a telephone directory. When I 
called her up I modestly assumed 
that she might not have remem- 
bered me. But she did, and with 
such apparent enthusiasm that I 
asked her if an old and interested 
friend could take her to lunch in 
the Sert Room some day. 

She chirped joy at the other end 
of the wire, and how on earth had I 
remembered her all these years! I 
made the appropriate re ply, and 
she continued: “I am just dying to 
have you meet Jimmie!” 

I found her, when we met, in her 
usual form, up to the mark and 
even beyond it, so far as the current 
fashions in dress went. She was 
turned out like the lilies of the field. 
When I had discovered what she 
wanted to eat—-which was little 
enough for she respected her figure 
—she answered my unspoken ques- 
tions with nonchalant gaiety: “I 
suppose you’re keen to hear about 
little boy Brent—you were such a 
good friend to him—while I am 
dying to talk about Jimmie. But 
we'll polish Brent off first. I want 
you to believe I stuck it out four 


years. I really was in love with 
that lad.” 

“He was wildly in love with you. 
Tell me, did he ever revive the can- 
nery?” 

“How could he without funds! 
He went into real estate—a new ven- 
ture on the other side of the cam- 
pus from the town. You can pic- 
ture it—the little office a kiosk in 
the mud and all the sidewalks on 
blue prints only. But the university 
was growing, and the office was 
presided over by what is known as 
a live wire. He had been imported 
by the trustees and, on their recom- 
mendation, he annexed Brent. That 
swampy land to the west of the 
campus was being filled in. All 
seemed rosy.” 

I was prepared for the worst and 
it came. “Did that infant play the 
game as it has to be played these 
days! He did not! One of the en- 
gineers happened to tell him that 
an underground stream, located be- 
neath the property, would keep the 
cellars always damp, no matter 
what they dumped in to fill up. 
This same engineer had pointed out 
the drawback to the trustees, but 
they didn’t want to waste all the 
money they’d sunk in the mud al- 
ready so they coughed behind their 
hands and said, ‘Go ahead.’ Not 
so our young friend. The little 
idiot proceeded to warn prospective 
buyers that if they had rheumatic 
tendencies they’d better not hand 
over good cash to develop them 
further.” 

She paused to have me relish the 
full effect of this. I groaned in 
anticipation of what was coming. 
She nodded and resumed: “Brent 
was fired of course, and the three 
old ladies tried to make a hero of 
him which he just couldn’t endure. 
In the midst of the excitement an 
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influenza epidemic swept the town. 
All Brent’s people came down with 
it and Cousin Gretchen died. 

“That boy aursed the three of 
them single-handed. Nurses were 
at a premium, and, as you know, 
they had no money to pay trained 
nurses anyway. As soon as he 
could Brent went to work in a fill- 
ing-station. He explained that he 
couldn’t pick and choose with the 
doctor’s bill and the undertaker’s 
bill to be paid.” 

Her expression hardened as she 
went on: “I had been very patient, 
but, really, I couldn’t see myself 
getting as old as Sibyl in genteel 
poverty, and perhaps as ugly, wait- 
ing for Brent to find his gold brick. 
I let him down easily. I came to 
New York, got a secretarial job in 
my future father-in-law’s office, 
and there I met Jimmie. In two 
months we were engaged. Then, 
of course I broke with Brent.” 

“Stern necessity,” I commented 
bitterly, forgetting my manners as 
host. “But wasn’t it rather tragic 
for him?” 

She considered this, “Perhaps, I 
couldn’t really tell. He wrote me 
a very quiet letter to the effect that 
no one would ever mean to him 
what I had—1870 diction—for he 
saw life that way. Well, a girl 
can’t wait forever and I did stick it 
through college.” 

Then we ordered dessert. 

I felt sorry for Brent Mowbray. 
Against the fantastic and violent 
decorations of the Sert Room I had 
a vision of an April sunset turning 
to gold the windows of a deserted 
farmhouse. I saw trailing clouds 
of apple blossoms on the low hills. 
I heard again the long wind that 
tossed the lilacs and sighed through 
empty rooms. Even the Hetchford 


mud came back to me—shoals of it 
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I re- 
membered the Mowbray house as I 
had first beheld it a dark mass 
under the moon, beneath the high 


—and the bleak buildings. 


silvered cupola. I thought of great- 
grandfather’s bust in marble, pre- 
sented by his grateful employees, 
doubtless still presiding over the 
faded parlor. 

I never met “Jimmie.” Somehow 
I never wanted to after that picture 
of a forgotten farm and Brent map- 
ping Utopia to the sound of the 
wind in the tree-tops. Stella passed 
again out of my life. Several weeks 
later I saw her picture in the papers 
in full bridal array. She and the 
heir to the oil-king were to take a 
trip around the world. I had not 
attended the wedding. 


My class reunions at Hetchford 
never seemed to coincide with a 
free moment in the tedious build- 
ing-up of my law practice. Ten 
years had slipped by since my grad- 
uation, before I broke away, and, 
with the sensations of a schoolboy 
on the eve of vacation, drove the 
five hundred miles out to Mowbray. 
The beauty of the June landscape 
brought Brent vividly to my mind. 
I promised myself I would look him 
up; perhaps persuade him to return 
with me to New York. I remem- 
bered his longing to visit that 
chaotic city. 

On my arrival at Mowbray I left 
my car at the hotel garage and 
strolled out to the campus. I had 
been prepared for changes, but not 
for a University in full bloom, with 
landscaped grounds and huge so- 
phisticated buildings. On the far 
side from Mowbray a whole new 
town had grown up of stream-lined 
houses with right-angle windows 
and boxed contours. Remembering 
Stella’s account of the underground 
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stream I wondered how many of 
the occupants of these up-to-the- 
moment dwellings had contracted 
rheumatism. Under the hot sun- 
shine the hedges, lawns and striped 
awnings suggested only health and 
prosperity. 

The first person I ran into was an 
old class-mate, Kenton Jones; Kent, 
as we used to call him, looked sleek 
and contented. He told me he had 
gone into the lumber business and 
was doing well. As he had attended 
every class reunion he volunteered 
to show me the improvements. I 
followed him meekly through class 
rooms, laboratories, museums and 
the new library. Then we inspected 
the dormitories which were every- 
thing the student heart could de- 
sire. I wondered how many of the 
graduating class could spell or add 
up a column of figures correctly. 

We emerged at last on a broad 
quadrangle, its smooth expanse of 
lawn broken in the center by a 
bronze figure on a granite pedestal. 
Towards this monument Kent di- 
rected his steps. I followed reluct- 
antly. “You’ve even come to this!” 
I exclaimed, “Who is it? — first 
prexy or the founder?” 

“You’re wrong. Walk around to 
the front of it.” 

I obeyed. There, looking towards 
the broad spaces of sunset with the 
boyish intentness I so well remem- 
bered, was Brent Mowbray, bronze 
from head to foot. With a tighten- 
ing of the throat I read the inscrip- 
tion on the pedestal: 


HETCHFORD UNIVERSITY COM- 
MEMORATES IN THIS MONUMENT 
THE GALLANTRY OF BRENT 
MOWBRAY, GREAT-GRANDSON OF 
THE FOUNDER OF THE TOWN OF 
MOWBRAY. HE LOST HIS LIFE IN 
SAVING THE LIFE OF ANOTHER. 


FROCK COAT IN BRONZE 
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“Brent was killed?” I whispered. 

“Didn’t you read about it in the 
papers? The old Greek professor 
H od g e—the bird who suspended 
Brent once for something he didn’t 
do — well, you remember he was 
slightly deaf and very nearsighted? 
He got on the tracks at the station, 
somehow, just as a train was draw- 
ing in. Brent happened to be on 
the platform, saw his danger and 
pushed him off the tracks, but got 
killed himself.” 

“And so they put this up,” I re- 
marked bitterly. 

“Yes, old Hodge had remorse and 
gratitude both; for some rough- 
neck came forward with a case of 
conscience and confessed to the goat 
in Hodge’s class-room. The pro- 
fessor said he’d give half the dough 
if the ’varsity would give the other 
half to have this put up. It was 
agreed and it got done after the 
usual bickering with the sculptor 
over the price.” 

“It’s the very image of Brent. 
Even to the awful frock coat!” 

“You’ve not forgotten the frock 
coat! Who could!” 

“But why cast it in bronze?” 

“It was this way,” he explained, 
“The sculptor was an out-of-town 
man who had never laid eyes on 
Brent, and had to go by a photo. 
Mrs. Mowbray had died about three 
months after the accident so she 
couldn’t be consulted and Miss Sibyl 
dug from the family album the only 
one that had been taken after Brent 
grew up. The sculptor didn’t fancy 
the frock coat in the picture, but he 
said it would look better in bronze 
than plus-fours. ’T’ain’t so bad!— 
sort of old-fashioned and romantic 
same as Brent was. There’s a guy 
in Mowbray’s gone over the century 
mark, and remembers the first 
Brent Mowbray. He says this is the 
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image of him, minus the goatee; so 
they really killed two birds with 
one stone, saved the expense of a 
statue to the old man. Here’s 
Brent the first and last.” 


I left the bronze figure, with its 
far-off look towards the sunset and, 
filled with remorse for the self- 
absorption of the New York years, 
went to call on Miss Sibyl who still 
lived in the old home. Evidently 
she had never attained the wings 
of a dove. 

She answered the door-bell, a 
smaller, frailer figure than when she 
had sung for me. I had hard work 
to recall myself to her, and it is my 
belief I never did. She led me into 
the parlor where the velvet scarf 
with the daisies was still draped on 
the piano. The marble bust still 
gleamed through the shadows. I 
congratulated her, after the proper 
condolences, on the added luster to 
the family name through Brent’s 
heroism. 

She came to life then and limped 


over to the center table where the 
big red plush family album lay. 
She drew from it a photograph and 
handed it to me, almost reverently. 
“This was taken just before the be- 
ginning of his freshman year,” she 
explained, “I helped the sculptor by 
going to his studio every day and 
talking about Brent. Not far to go 
for he worked in our old carriage 
house.” 

I studied the picture with more 
than the conventional show of in- 
terest — a full-length “cabinet” 
showing Brent erect and gallant 
against a landscape with columns, 
the scenic-drop curtain, doubtless, 
of the village photographer. Me- 
chanically I turned the card over. 
On the back was written in Brent’s 
strong hand: 

“For Stella. In memory of an 
immortal afternoon.” 

Beneath this effusion, doubtless 
recording the occasion of their en- 
gagement, as the date in April testi- 
fied, was an added line. 

“Refused—on sartorial grounds.” 


THE DEEPER MEANING 


By Mary SInton LEITCH 


HE sun of youth is warm upon me: spring 
Exults within my breast. Not all the strife 
Of nations brings my ardor to eclipse, 
Nor sorrow stops the cry upon my lips:— 
“I thank Thee, Lord, for life!” 


When on my years shall fall the winter frost, 

I pray that I, with a maturer breath, 

May speak these words whose deeper meaning now 
Is lost for joy of bud and blossoming bough; 

“I thank Thee, Lord, for death!” 














THE NEW SHIBBOLETH 
By Heten M. McCappen, Pu.D. 


T was decided recently that Catho- 

lic schools throughout the 
United States should extend their 
curriculum to include instruction in 
democracy. Scarcely had this pro- 
gressive step, so gratifying to all 
patriotic American Catholics, been 
announced, when the order went 
forth that the units of the great 
New York City public school sys- 
tem should hold two assemblies 
every month on the subject of 
democracy. 

Meanwhile,— 

We are accosted on the streets 
by student solicitors, “Please help 
the Spanish Democracy.” Faculty 
committees in many schools and 
colleges are working to aid that 
same “democracy.” We know by 
this time that their sympathies lie 
with that side in the Spanish con- 
flict which has ruthlessly slain 
thousands for their religious beliefs. 

A social science department in a 
huge city high school, whose fac- 
ulty ranges from white Republicans 
to very pinks, announces that the 
only propaganda it tolerates is “in- 
doctrination for democracy.” 

The radical American League 
against War and Fascism becomes 
the American League for Peace and 
Democracy. 

The New York State Regents’ In- 
quiry reports that our boys and 
girls need a “common understand- 
ing and belief in the democratic 
process.” 

Candidates for office in Kentucky, 


1 This article was written before the end of 
the Spanish Civil War. 


in Texas, in New York, show their 
“democratic” spirit by shaking the 
hands of lowly voters and patting 
their children’s heads. 

Americans are called upon to 
weep when republican Czecho-Slo- 
vakia is forced to give up the Hun- 
garians, Poles, and Germans whom 
the victorious Allies had placed 
under her domination. It is, we are 
told, a “blow to democracy.” 

Harold J. Laski, at a Phi Beta 
Kappa dinner, illustrates at length 
the superiority of Russian “democ- 
racy” over British “democracy.” 

And the Nazi government demo- 
cratically permits the residents of 
annexed Sudetenland to vote on 
whether or no they want Hitler as 
their Fuehrer. 

“Democracy,” in short, is a coin 
that is current in diverse political 
lingoes. Like the “liberty” of the 
late eighteenth century, which in- 
cluded everything from intelligent 
self-control to unbridled lust, 
“democracy” covers many high 
ideals and many heinous sins. Like 
many other heart-warming words, 
it has been stretched and twisted 
and misinterpreted, through zeal- 
ous ignorance and willful malice 
and self-seeking hypocrisy, until its 
original form and texture are al- 
most indiscernible. 

The Catholic University, in un- 
dertaking to produce texts for the 
study of democracy, is attempting to 
satisfy a want long and deeply felt. 
Undoubtedly, one of its first steps 
will be to distinguish between the 
various brands of real and so-called 
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democracy and their underlying 
principles. Catholic leadership in 
this matter should be able to clean 
away much misunderstanding and 
confusion, not only for members of 
our faith, but for America at large; 
for it is within the Catholic political 
philosophy that the traditions upon 
which American democracy are 
founded have been most faithfully 
preserved. We can only hope that 
the public schools, when they set 
out to teach “democracy,” will take 
the trouble to distinguish among 
the numerous concepts masquerad- 
ing under that title, and will not, in 
their lopsided commitment to the 
non-religious, shy away from the 
obvious identity of traditional 
American democracy and Christian 
democracy. 

“Democracy—government by the 
people—a form of government in 
which the supreme power is re- 
tained by the people, and exercised 
either directly or indirectly through 
a system of representative and dele- 
gated authority periodically re- 
newed.” So says the dictionary; 
and under this definition lurk many 
strange companions. 

For democracy is, in its most 
common aspects, more of a tech- 
nique, or a form, than a principle. 
Friends of Spain’s Leftist govern- 
ment call it a democracy because its 
officers were originally chosen by 
popular election; the justice of the 
voting, the nature of the coup by 
which the “Reds” gained control of 
the elected government and ex- 
tended their powers, and the man- 
ner in which the rights of the citi- 
zens to freedom of speech and wor- 
ship, even to life, were subsequently 
violated, are not taken into consid- 
eration. There are Germans who 
declare their present regime to be 
more democratic than ours, because 


Hitler can always corral some 90 
per cent of the popular vote, while 
our presidents are lucky to win 60 
per cent. The method by which 
these overwhelming majorities are 
obtained is not questioned, nor are 
the ways in which the dominant 
party mishandles its opponents. In 
Russia, the manifestations of 
“democracy” are chiefly industrial 
and local; they involve machinery 
by which common seamen are 
made to feel their importance on 
the ship, pupils are given a voice in 
their own instruction, and workers 
are afforded an opportunity to give 
suggestions as to the management 
of the factory. But anyone there 
may be summarily executed for in- 
dustrial spying, or sabotage, or 
teaching religion to the young, or 
expressing a thought opposed to the 
People’s Dictator. 

We object, in these countries, not 
so much to their lack of democracy 
—for they have some of the forms 
of it—as to their pernicious theory 
of the interrelation of the individ- 
ual and the State. The real contro- 
versy is not so much between 
democracy and dictatorship as it is 
between responsible and totalitar- 
ian government. 

This conflict is at least as old as 
recorded political thought. The 
pagan philosophy, as has been gen- 
erally acknowledged of late, places 
the interest of the State above that 
of the persons who compose it. It 
denies that there is any superior 
moral law to which the Slate must 
conform, or any set of personal 
rights with which the State may not 
interfere. This concept was re- 
vived and pedestaled during the so- 
called Renaissance, and found its 
way into the systems of many of the 
“modern” equalitarians. Locke de- 
clared that men gave up their rights 
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and liberties to the ruling majority 
when they formed the social com- 
pact. Under Rousseau’s social con- 
tract, the sum of the rights of the 
individuals entering into it was 
turned over to the ruler, who was 
absolute unless, or until, recalled 
by the general will. National So- 
cialist Germany is in more ways 
than one a fulfillment of Rous- 
seau’s dream. Bentham also fol- 
lowed this tradition, stating that the 
people knew best what was good for 
them, and, if the majority ruled, it 
would bring about the greatest good 
of the greatest number, which was 
the most that could be hoped of any 
government. Bentham did not 
worry about the rights of minor- 
ities, nor did he think that a gov- 
ernment could be expected to be 
other than self-seeking. Under all 
these theories, every class or group 
in a “democratic” government must 
strive to become a majority, in 
force if not in numbers,—and then, 
alas, for its opponents! 

Against this pagan and cynical 
view of government which, in our 
times, has permitted personal and 
class tyranny to hide behind the 
wide skirts of democracy, there has 
stood, since earliest times, the ideal 
of a responsible government, exist- 
ing merely to perform certain col- 
lective services which its separate 
members cannot accomplish for 
themselves. Catholic Christianity 
has always regarded the State as 
limited by the divine law and by the 
inalienable rights of every human 
being. As tribe after tribe has 
come on to the center of the stage, 
and government after government, 
and philosophy after philosophy, 
the Christian Church has spoken to 
them all of the nobility of the indi- 
vidual and his essential superiority 
to the mundane State. She was 


there when the early martyrs con- 
fronted Caesar and with the testi- 
mony of their blood refuted his 
claim to control of their consciences. 
She stood beside an uplifted papal 
crucifix at the gates of the Imperial 
City when the Hun appeared. She 
received through Gregory at Can- 
ossa a confession of the independ- 
ence of Church from State. She 
has withstood in her time count- 
less critics and foes of human free- 
dom, and has done this, not only 
through the force of inspired per- 
sonalities, but through the tradition 
of her political philosophers. St. 
Augustine, St. Thomas, and Bellar- 
mine have set on firm foundations 
of thought the theory of limited 
power, of the State as the servant 
of its members and the preserver, 
rather than the devourer, of their 
rights. 

It is to be noted that the Chris- 
tian theory of government allows 
for, and even favors, a democratic 
form, but does not universally de- 
mand it. The emphasis is rather 
on the motive, functioning, and ef- 
fect of the government than on its 
form. A monarch who serves his 
people well, respecting the rights, 
liberties, and opinions of his sub- 
jects and also of his neighbors, is 
preferable to an irresponsible gov- 
ernment elected by a mob and over- 
riding the sacred human rights of 
any of its citizens. Thus Franco, if 
he does not abuse the power with 
which the Spanish emergency has 
invested him, is preferable to a gov- 
ernment which has slaughtered 
thousands of men and women for 
no other fault than their faith. But, 
where conditions make it practi- 
cable, a popularly elected govern- 
ment, chosen and guided by an in- 
telligent, right-minded citizenry, 
and heedful of the rights and needs 
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of the minority as well as of the 
just wishes of the majority, is, for 
its educative value, for the close 
contact it makes possible between 
governor and governed, and for the 
greater dignity which it gives to 
every cilizen, the best government 
of all. 

America has always, officially, 
followed the Christian theory of the 
State, as opposed to the pagan, and 
has been, in general, a “Christian 
democracy.” Jefferson and other 
founding fathers acquired the con- 
cept of limited government from 
various sources — from Hooker, 
from Burke, from Sidney. In the 
Declaration of Independence, in the 
Constitution, in the Bill of Rights 
which is found in the first ten 
Amendments, this concept is en- 
shrined. 

In their new crusade for democ- 
racy, Catholics will, of course, 
make clear that it is only the 
democracy that respects human 
rights which they consider estima- 
ble, and that this is, fundamentally, 
both the Christian (as opposed to 
pagan) and the American type. 
But, while teaching “that love of 
country is a virtue and that disloy- 
alty is a sin,” they will also be con- 
strained to admit that the function- 
ing of our government, with all its 
democracy and its correctness in 
theory, has not always been in har- 
mony with Christian ideals. 

Experience has shown us that 
democracy, desirable as it is, is not 
in itself a magic key to good gov- 
ernment. Even a representative 
democracy, when its officials forget 
to listen to the voice of the people 
and to work for the good of the 
public, can fall into injustice. As 
in the much-vaunted democracies 
of ancient Greece, democracy in 
America, up to the Civil War, tol- 
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erated slavery. It has since tol- 
erated a racial discrimination more 
persistent than any which Ger- 
many has known. Political graft 
has flowered like a baleful weed 
among our democratic forms. Eco- 
nomic dictatorship, either by mo- 
nopolistic employers or by irrespon- 
sible pressure groups, has been an 
outstanding feature of our national 
life. Moreover, the clearly expressed, 
sane, popular will has sometimes 
been ruthlessly sidetracked, as 
when President Wilson after his 
re-election led us promptly into the 
World War. 

Another defect to be guarded 
against in the functioning of our 
democracy is the fact that it has 
at its command the means of self- 
destruction. Germany, republican 
after Versailles, voluntarily ceded 
its collective rights to Hitler. We, 
accustomed to having our rights 
suspended during a war, saw our 
Congress, after the 1932 election, 
abdicate most of its powers to Mr. 
Roosevelt, who, if he had been so 
minded, could have made himself a 
dictator then and there. The prin- 
ciple has been broached that a de- 
pression is, like a war, a national 
emergency—and panics come every 
fourteen years or so. There is noth- 
ing in the Constitution to prevent 
us from some day, under the pres- 
sure of a powerful propaganda ma- 
chine, amending away legally our 
Bill of Rights. 

The most serious weakness in 
the spirit and functioning of Ameri- 
can democracy, however, has been 
its easily aroused messianic com- 
plex. Gaily our people went into 
an imperialistic war, deluded with 
the dream of “liberating” Cuba. 
Nobly, but foolishly, and utterly in 
vain, our American youths went to 
France to “make the world safe for 
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democracy.” Now there is an 
American Committee for Anti-Nazi 
Literature, “sponsored,” so its lit- 
erature states, by Moss Hart, John 
Dewey, Lewis Mumford, Walter 
Damrosch, and a score of other 
well-known Americans, soliciting 
money of Americans with which to 
“assist the German people” to 
“throw off the yoke of Nazism”; 
and there are tens of thousands of 
citizens of the United States who 
would love to see our country and 
England intervene to force Ger- 
many to accept once more “democ- 
racy, made in U. S. A.” Those who 
are taught to revere American de- 
mocracy must also be made to 
guard against its pitfalls, and espe- 
cially against this tendency to a 
militant supernationalism which 
has more than once led our gullible 
public into unjustifiable wars. 

The task of the Catholic Univer- 
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sity, in short, will be to guide us 
between Scylla and Charybdis. We 
must not be permitted to favor 
totalitarian governments that use 
the name or some of the techniques 
of democracy. We must also avoid 
the equally serious errors of sub- 
scribing unquestioningly to every- 
thing the American government of 
the moment may see fit to say or 
do, or of denying to those who dis- 
agree with us the essential rights 
of all citizens in a genuine Christian 
democracy. Then, and only then, 
may we hope that our campaign for 
more worth-while citizenship will 
bring to Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics alike a clearer understanding 
of what, for Americans, can and 
should lie beneath the modern shib- 
boleth, democracy. Then, and only 
then, will the new movement to 
teach democracy be, in its essence, 
not propaganda, but education. 


DIE VERGANGENHEIT 


By RosBert BuLair RIDDER 


H, let me return to the glen I loved; 
Oh, let me lie again 
On the grass where once I used to sleep 
And dream of wealth and fame. 


Oh, let me lie where the woods begin, 
Where the trees once told to me 

Long tales of knights, of kings, of queens, 
As I slept ’mid a grassy sea. 


Oh, let me lie where I spent those days 
With the trees, the grass and the stream. 
For I was a king, a king of the world 
Alone with a book and a dream. 








THOMAS AQUINAS AND THE PROBLEM OF WAR 
By H. GIGcon 


HE great law of the struggle for 

life, “Eat or be eaten,” is not 
confined, alas! to the animal world. 
Alexandre Dumas used to say that 
“entre gens de lettres on ne se 
nourrit pas, on se mange.” Is it not 
one of the ironies of history that the 
blind observance of this law should 
reach its climax between the paci- 
fists and the peacemakers, between 
those who want peace at any price 
and those who want peace almost 
at any price but not “at the price of 
selling justice for a mess of pot- 
tage”? It may be well for us, sur- 
rounded as we are by so many di- 
verse opinions, to study the subject 
in the light shed by the world’s 
greatest thinkers. Among these is 
Thomag Aquinas. His greatness is 
due to firm common sense allied to 
unswerving logic, and this is par- 
ticularly well illustrated in his 
treatment of the problem of war. 

A common idea today is that 
war, in itself, is a sin against jus- 
tice. This is not altogether surpris- 
ing, for at first glance and super- 
ficially, war does appear to be the 
violation of another nation’s rights. 
Further, this is also the common 
view of modern theologians, who, 
like Priimmer, for instance, deal 
with the problem of war in treating 
of justite. 

Such a view, however, was not 
held by Thomas Aquinas. From a 
study of the Summa Theologica we 
find that he examines “ex professo” 
the problem of war not in the 
treatise on Justice, but in that on 
Charity (Ila., Ilae., qu. 40.). Ac- 


cording to him, war is above all a 
sin against charity, because it is a 
breach of peace which is the fruit 
of charity. 

Life is a drama, sometimes a 
comedy, more often a tragedy, and 
each of us has to play his part. But 
for what end do we act? for 
money, fame, or merely for fun? 
Whichever it may be, there must be 
a reason of some kind, for “a man 
with no aim in life,” said Father 
Rickaby, “is like a passenger on the 
railway without a ticket, and with 
no idea where he wants to go; you 
would take such a passenger for an 
idiot.” 

What is the purpose of life? If 
we examine the many cravings of 
mankind, we find that there is pre- 
dominantly a desire for peace. But 
what is peace? Is it that of the 
Irishman who is never at peace ex- 
cept when he is fighting? that of 
the Englishman who is never happy 
unless he is grumbling? 

Primarily, peace involves order, 
the allotting of everything to its 
proper place. Order, among people, 
is termed by Thomas Aquinas con- 
cord, which reaches its highest 
point in friendship, so well de- 
scribed by Cicero: “Idem velle, idem 
nolle — perfect harmony of wills, 
harmony in agreement as in dis- 
agreement.” 

From a social point of view, order 
or concord is the smooth co-ordina- 
tion of human activities within the 
sphere of the family and of the na- 
tion. International order means 
collaboration for the common wel- 
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fare of all nations in general, and, 
consequently, for the good of each 
nation, family and individual in 
particular. 

“Peace involves order,” says 
Thomas Aquinas, “but order is not 
yet peace; peace adds something to 
order. Wheresoever there is peace, 
there is concord, but wheresoever 
there is concord there is not neces- 
sarily peace” (Ila., Iae., qu. 29, art. 
1.). Peace is not just any form of 
order. There are two main types of 
order. There is that which is based 
on human interests, and which is 
necessarily mutable and unlasting; 
it is not the walls that give firmness 
and stability to the edifice, it is the 
foundations. The thickness of the 
walls may only increase the danger 
of a collapse if they are built on 
sand. So the strength of order rests 
on its foundation, and history am- 
ply proves how fragile is human or- 
der and concord when based on 
economic, financial, political or 
merely social interests. If so many 
treaties have been and still are 
looked upon as “scraps of paper,” 
if the bond of marriage may be knit 
or loosed by man as he will, it is 
because justice has too little influ- 
ence in the affairs of men. 

There is another kind of order, of 
a less superficial nature, which is 
rooted in the will of man, a will 
subject to reason and to God. The 
dreams of youth are not those of a 
child, nor are the thoughts of the 
aged those of a man in his prime, 
and nations, like individuals, un- 
dergo such changes of opinion and 
idea. What, then, is to become of 
justice, if the best intentions may 
fall before the gust of passion? Fi- 
delity to a promise is proportionate 
to the force of the will; the morality 
and justice of a nation are meas- 
ured by the personal integrity of its 


citizens. To preserve justice and 
honor in a nation, it is necessary for 
the citizens of that nation to be- 
come stabilized in moral worth, and 
men will find that firmness, that 
“stability of order” which is peace, 
when they find themselves at length 
in harmony, not only among them- 
selves, but within themselves. 
“Three elements must be harmon- 
ized in each one of us, reason, will 
and passion; that is to say, reason 
should guide will, and both should 
control passion.” ? 

Further, reason dictates that 
men, as well as nations, should ren- 
der to God His due, that He should 
be placed first in importance. This 
is perfect charity. Thomas Aqui- 
nas rightly concludes, therefore, 
that peace is the fruit of charity. 
If peace is the fruit of charity, it 
follows logically that any breach of 
peace, such as war, is primarily a 
sin against charity. According to 
Thomas Aquinas, every war is an 
echo of the “Non serviam,” “I will 
not serve” of Satan who, with im- 
mortal hate, 


“and with ambitious aim 
Against the throne and monarchy 
of God 
Raised impious war in Heaven.” ? 


Thomas Aquinas gives less im- 
portance to the destruction of cities, 
even to the loss of human life en- 
tailed by war, than to the spirit 
which causes man to follow Satan 
by finding his sole delight in evil, 
“as being the contrary to His high 
will,” 2 and waging war against 
creatures made to His image and 
likeness. 


But, since war is a sin against 


1 Thomas Aquinas, In Joan., XIV, lect. 7. 
2 Paradise Lost, I. 
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charity, does it therefore follow that 
those are guilty of the same sin who 
protect themselves even, if neces- 
sary, by violence, against an unjust 
aggressor? Because the hand which 
attacks resembles that which de- 
fends, does it follow that they are 
identical? It would be as reason- 
able to say that because an isosceles 
triangle and a scalene both contain 
three angles, they are equal! Thus, 
Thomas Aquinas did not admit that 
war, a sin against charity and war 
as a punitive act of justice were 
morally identical although similar 
in effect. He clearly defines the 
three principles justifying war, 
namely: legitimate authority; just 
cause; right intention. 

A just war must be a war waged 
by a legitimate authority. Without 
legitimate authority, war must, 
from the outset, be unjust, for: 

War entails such suffering and 
destruction that it should not be 
waged unless all attempts to achieve 
a peaceful settlement have failed. 
Thus war, against another country, 
can never be legitimate if waged at 
the instigation of an individual or a 
group of individuals inferior to the 
State, for those inferiors who may 
not be in sympathy with the war 
can always appeal to a superior, the 
State, for the re-establishment of 
order. 

The purpose of the State is to pro- 
mote, by means of justice, the com- 
mon welfare of the citizens. The 
State has “the power to pass judg- 
ment and, if necessary, to inflict 
punishment on those of its citizens 
who disturb national peace—contra 
interiores quidem perturbatores”— 
and, similarly, this duty entails the 
right, “jus gladii,” to safeguard the 
national peace against foreign 
criminals, whether individuals, 
groups or nations. “Jta etiam gla- 
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dio bellico ad eos pertinet rempubli- 
cam tueri ab exterioribus hosti- 
bus.” ® 

The problem of legitimate au- 
thority was of primary importance 
in the days of Thomas Aquinas, for 
it must be remembered that he lived 
at a time when Europe was divided 
into numerous small countries, 
principalities, duchies and _ king- 
doms, all nominally under the su- 
preme supervision of the Emperor, 
so that it was difficult to know who, 
amongst the various princes and 
kinglets, had the right to declare 
war. Nowadays, the problem of a 
legitimate authority is a secondary 
one, for under the modern State, it 
is a simple matter for the citizens 
to know whether the order to wage 
war comes from the government or 
from a group of rebels. The diffi- 
culty, however, might arise and, in 
fact, does arise in, for instance, the 
question of a civil war such as the 
Spanish revolt. But this is beyond 
the scope of the present article, 
which is limited to war, “armed 
conflict between States,” and does 
not extend to that particular type 
of war which Thomas Aquinas calls 
“sedition” and defines as strife be- 
tween two parts of one Siate. 


War, though waged by the legiti- 
mate authority, may still be unjust 
if the foreign State attacked is 
blameless. A just war must arise 
from a just cause, that is to say, 
“those attacked must be at fault, 
ut scilicet illi qui impugnantur 
propter aliquam culpam impugna- 
tionem mereantur.” War, there- 
fore, if waged for reasons of ambi- 
tion or glory, even for the expan- 
sion of a kingdom, is unjust, and, 
consequently, a crime. 

Further, the right to wage war 


8 IIa., Ilae., qu. 40, art. 1. 
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is part of the virtue of justice, and 
justice exacts that there should be 
proportion between a crime and its 
punishment. The horrors of war 
are sO many and so great that not 
every fault on the part of the nation 
attacked may justify it. 

As has already been pointed out, 
war should be the last resource. 
Consequently, while a foreign coun- 
try may be guilty of injustice, war 
should not be declared by the of- 
fended State if there is still the pos- 
sibility of appeal to a higher tribu- 
nal; the injustice resulting from the 
breaking of an arbitration pact, for 
example, would be worse than the 
original act of injustice. 

A fault is not proportionate to the 
evil of war unless it is coupled with 
obstinacy. It is obvious that if a 
State, guilty of injustice, is willing 
to make reparation, then any rea- 
sonable “proportionate cause” is 
non-existent. An injured State can- 
not wage war unless it has demand- 
ed reparation; if this is made, there 
is no just cause; if it is refused, 
then the injured nation has the 
right to declare war. 

The injustice perpetrated by a 
foreign State causes suffering, per- 
haps, to individuals, families and 
nations; yet the outbreak of war 
might be a greater evil, and this has 
also to be taken into consideration 
in defining a “just cause.” 

It is especially in the application 
of this principle that the impor- 
tance of circumstances arises. An 
injustice, for example, which would 
have been a “just cause” (for war) 
in the time of Thomas Aquinas 
might well no longer be so in these 
days. A just cause for waging war 
in the Middle Ages, when war was 
localized, would hardly be propor- 
tionate in modern times when the 
slightest trouble between two States 
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might well lead to a European war, 
and when women, children and the 
aged are slaughtered like sheep. In 
such circumstances, the guilt of war 
would seem to lie at the door of the 
belligerent State, for not choosing 
the lesser rather than the greater 
evil. “All things are lawful to me, 
but all things are not expedient.” ‘ 
Some even doubt if war, as it is 
waged today, can ever be a legiti- 
mate means of procuring order and 
peace. 


Thomas Aquinas examines the 
problem of war from the moral as 
well as the juridical point of view; 
he is a theologian, and, consequent- 
ly, does not study war from the 
human viewpoint, but from that of 
God. He lays down, therefore, a 
third condition for a “just war,” 
i. e., the right intention. The word 
“just” must here be taken in a very 
broad sense; the justice must exist, 
not in the eyes of man, but accord- 
ing to the will of God, and in this 
sense “justice” is synonymous with 
“moral good” or “ethical sound- 
ness”; for, in itself, the intention of 
the belligerent does not alter the 
objective “justice” of the war. 
Legitimate authority and just cause 
are sufficient to secure the justice 
of a war, but they do not guaran- 
tee its morality. If you give alms to 
a poor girl, your action is praise- 
worthy; but if, in giving alms, you 
intend evil (towards her), then 
your act is tarnished with sin. So 
with the right of war. “He who 
wages war without authority or 
just cause,” writes Bellarmine, 
“commits a sin not only against 
charity but also against justice; he 
is not a soldier, but a brigand. He 
who wages war with legitimate au- 
thority and just cause, but without 


4 St. Paul, 1 Cor. vi. 12. 
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a right intention, sins not against 
justice, but against charity; he is 
not a thief, but a wicked soldier.” 

Occasionally it is said, “After all, 
did not England enlarge her em- 
pire by unjust wars? Let us there- 
fore be broadminded and allow 
others to do the same.” No one is 
entitled to follow another’s bad ex- 
ample, for two wrongs do not make 
aright. A war, therefore, although 
just, is immoral if it is the outcome 
of hatred, vengeance, revolt or am- 
bition; but if proceeded with “in 
the hope of correcting the culprit, 
or, at least, of checking him and 
securing tranquillity for others, of 
safeguarding justice and God’s 
honor, and, of course, if all other 
attendant circumstances have been 
considered, then such an act is 
licit.” * 


We have seen that Thomas 
Aquinas acknowledges the existence 
of a “right of war,” and, further, 
that to be “right,” war must be 
waged by legitimate authority. 
Now, in his commentary on Aris- 
totle’s Politics (Lib. III), he consid- 
ers the State as a perfect society, 
i.é., as a single, independent and 
politically sovereign entity: “The 
City is a self-sufficing community.” 
But if all States were politically 
equal, which one would be the supe- 
rior, the legitimate authority to in- 
flict the punishment of war on an- 
other? For Thomas Aquinas ex- 
plicitly states: “No one can inflict 
a just punishment on any but an 
inferior.” * 

This problem is answered in the 
treatise on Justice, in which he 
writes: “If a foreigner commits a 
crime, the bishop of the diocese 
wherein the crime has been perpe- 


5Ila., Hae., qu. 108, art. 3, ad 3um., 
6 Ila., Iae., qu. 65, art. 2. 
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trated becomes ipso facto the supe- 
rior of the criminal.”* The appli- 
cation of this to international rela- 
tions results in the fact that any 
State committing an act of unjust 
aggression becomes inferior to the 
injured State. 

The second condition of the right 
of war is, as we have seen, a just 
cause; in other words, the lawful- 
ness of war presupposes an injus- 
tice committed by those on whom 
war is to be declared. 

“The causa justa,” writes Father 
Stratmann, in The Church and War 
(p. 65), “must present two features, 
moral guilt and certain knowledge 
of this guilt.” Consequently, a 
wrong done in good faith by a na- 
tion which is not conscious of doing 
evil is not sufficient to justify war. 

Thomas Aquinas does not give an 
explicit answer to this difficulty, 
but he defines justice as a virtue 
which disposes us to render to 
everyone his due; * and is not jus- 
tice threatened when right is offend- 
ed, whether it is done in good faith 
or not? The “innocent” man is he 
who is not “nocent,” and “nocent’’ 
—from the Latin “nocere,” to hurt 
—is applied to one who is “hurt- 
ful,” who does harm. Lions or 
tigers are kept in cages because 
they are harmful; when a man de- 
grades himself to the level of a 
brute and becomes a danger to so- 
ciety, he is confined in prison. We 
may pity him, but to leave him at 
liberty would render us equally 
culpable, accomplices of his crime. 


The Catholic Church is certainly 
not an object of predilection to 
Canon H. R. L. Sheppard, judging 
from these words in “The Impa- 
tience of a Parson”: “The Roman 


71a., Tlae., qu. 67, art. 1 ad 3. 
8 Ila., Hae., qu. 58, art. 1. 
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Church, with all its merit, is not 
and cannot be the chosen home of 
free men and women.” So, with 
his “broadminded” views, the 
Canon feels able to contend the 
right of’ either the Archbishop of 
York or-the Bishop of London to 
say that a Christian may kill his 
brother. “Thank God,” he adds 
with relief, “we have not yet come 
to the case where we have to accept 
the words of the Archbishop of York 
and the Bishop of London on war 
as being an article of the Christian 
faith.” ® 

If the Church of Rome were as 
the Canon believes it to be, Catholic 
conscience would, doubtless, be 
gravely disturbed. The Canon, how- 
ever, would be surprised, if he 
could be persuaded to make an in- 
vestigation among Catholics, to find 
how many pacifist friends he would 
meet: Dominicans, such as Delos 
and Stratmann, Jesuits, such as 
Alb, Valensin and Noppel, even a 
“Roman” Canon, Canon Joseph 
Charriére of Switzerland. All these 
condemn war as it is waged today, 
and deny that it is a legitimate 
means of securing order and peace. 
Further, the Catholic Church is so 
broadminded — with all due defer- 
ence to Canon Sheppard’s “broad- 
mindedness”—that she allows indi- 
viduals such as myself to take an 
entirely opposite view! For I still 
believe that, even today, there are 
cases where war may be licit; nay, 
I believe, that war was never more 
justified than today. 

To a materialist who believes that 
this life is everything, that death is 





9 Quoted in The Daily Telegraph, March 1, 
1937. 


the end and annihilation of being, 
that health, riches and pleasure 
alone give sense and value to life, 
then, to him, any war is nonsensi- 
cal and even criminal. But if there 
is another and better world, if the 
present life is preliminary to the 
eternal, then that appreciation of 
life and death will have to undergo 
a radical change. If we believe that 
justice and virtue have greater 
value than the loss of life, if we be- 
lieve that the soul is greater than 
the body, and God greater than 
man, then we can understand that 
nations may and should wage war 
to save their Faith. A Faith that is 
not considered worthy of being de- 
fended at any cost, is worthless. 

Pacifists continue to urge that if 
the citizens of all nations would re- 
fuse to take arms, war would be- 
come impossible. Unfortunately, 
the question of peace is bilateral, 
not unilateral. Even in the Church 
of Christ there are “good and bad 
fishes.” Evil cannot overcome 
good, yet it is not fair to strain the 
good will of good citizens by curb- 
ing their efforts to protect them- 
selves efficiently from evildoers. I 
believe that, as long as there are 
bad Christians, it is licit for a Chris- 
tian to kill his unruly brother, for, 
if the “Right of War” were not the 
“right force” to be resorted to as a 
last resource, justice might well 
rest with knaves; and if the Right 
of War were abolished, we might 
say of International Law what a 
Frenchman has said of civil law (in 
connection with the abolition of 
capital punishment): “Henceforth, 
the law of France will guarantee the 
lives of none but murderers.” 








THE JUST SOCIAL ORDER 


By CHRISTIAN 


© think is hard; thinking is a 

slow and obscure process, but 
it is the only way to discover truth. 
Truth is indeed the high reward of 
thinking. It generates a stir out of 
which comes a creative epoch, a 
national glow of life and thought, 
a Renaissance. Truth appeals to 
an order which appears universally 
certain to the intelligence and con- 
science of men. It does not ask of 
a thing: Is it German? or, Is it 
American? but, Is it rational? Is it 
human? 

That great masses of men, whole 
nations, should have been pene- 
trated with an enthusiasm for race, 
or class, or national prejudices, is 
a very remarkable thing when we 
consider how much we have boasted 
of the intellectual progress of man- 
kind! This is palpable evidence 
that the critical power of the peo- 
ple is generally very low. It is of 
the last importance under present 
world conditions, that the leaders of 
our remaining democracies should 
develop the critical sense of the 
people. As things stand at present 
in America, this can be done only 
by creating a new and disinterested 
Institute of Criticism. Organs of 
criticism are in the hands of politi- 
cal parties or capitalism, or other 
factions. The following picture of 
criticism in England, as painted by 
Matthew Arnold two generations 
ago, is strikingly true of modern 
democracies: 


“. .. we have the Edinburgh Re- 
view, existing as an organ of the 


M. B. RicHARD 


Old Whigs, and for as much play 
of mind as may suit its being that; 
we have the Quarterly Review, 
existing as an organ of the Tories, 
and for as much play of mind as 
may suit its being that; we have the 
British Quarterly Review, existing 
as an organ of the political Dis- 
senters, and for as much play of 
mind as may suit its being that; we 
have The Times, existing as an or- 
gan of the common, satisfied, well- 
to-do Englishman, and for as much 
play of mind as may suit its being 
that. And so on through all the 
various fractions, political and re- 
ligious, of our society,—every frac- 
tion has, as such, its organ of criti- 
cism, but the notion of combining 
all fractions in the common pleas- 
ure of a free, disinterested play of 
mind meets with no favour. Yet 
no other criticism will ever attain 
any real authority.” * 


We need a detached, disinterest- 
ed Institute of Criticism, a sort of 
National Bureau of Standards, 
something of the nature of the 
French Academy in the field of 
moral and spiritual values, for com- 
paring the weights and measures of 
civilization. A creation of this na- 
ture would be possible in America 
only as the outcome of the long and 
patient labor of an elite well versed 
in the history and literatures of the 
world, and with simple, ardent and 
flexible minds, minds capable of ac- 
quiring and adapting fresh knowl- 
edge under the inspiration and 


1 Essays in Criticism. 
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power of their own time. Such men, 
under such circumstances, might 
succeed in making criticism the 
great collective concern of America, 
the way to a moral and spiritual 
confederation, with a national In- 
stitute or Bureau for the conserva- 
tion of the true and living ideas of 
American civilization. 

This country may not be ready. 
But it is impossible to discuss the 
thought of such an institution with- 
out being led to reflect upon the 
chaos in which the poor, starved, 
fragmentary and inadequate judg- 
ment of idiosyncratic individuals 
who happen to handle public af- 
fairs, have led our democratic na- 
tions, born to be free! 

Whether we are ready to wel- 
come it or not, we need a tribunal 
on moral values, a high court on 
civilization. If ever such an effort, 
to set up a recognized authority on 
standards of moral and spiritual 
values became an object of wide dis- 
cussion in America, its enemies and 
its auxiliaries would be equally ar- 
dent. In all times, the men and 
women who were able to express 
the moral conscience of their gen- 
eration were few and the world 
chafed against them, insulted them, 
hated them, but finally received the 
imprint of their influence, and sub- 
mitted to the moral law which lim- 
its the freedom of our lower nature. 
If this had not been, civilization 
would have perished long ago. 

To make what is meant by defin- 
ing standards as clear as possible, I 
wish to say that the following state- 
ment on the place of justice in hu- 
man relations was presented as a 
test to a large number of people be- 
longing to all stations of life and 
that all with the exception of one 
per cent found in it the expression 
of their own personal conviction 


and would have been willing to 
sign it: 

I firmly believe that, under pres- 
ent world conditions a nation can- 
not subsist unless it is united on the 
vital issue of justice. To seek the 
common agreement of the Ameri- 
can people on a definite standard of 
justice in human relations appears 
to me as the most essential task of 
today. 

The following statement ex- 
presses my personal conviction as 
to the nature of justice and the field 
of its application: 

What is justice? Justice is what 
ought to be. What ought to be, in 
our human world, is man. Every 
man, every individual, has a nat- 
ural or inherited right to be, and 
to be completely. 

What is the measure or standard 
of justice? Man, human nature, 
taken in its completeness, is the ap- 
proximate norm of morality. 

What is the definition of man? 
Man’s life belongs to three spheres 
of existence: the biological or ani- 
mal; the human or moral; the re- 
ligious or spiritual. To live is to live 
physically, morally, and spiritually. 

How can man live completely ac- 
cording to his natural measure? 
Living completely is possible only 
in a just social order. 

What is the just social order? 
The just social order is: 

(A) The order where man can 
live physically. To maintain him- 
self under present circumstances, 
man must work. Work belongs to 
the worker by absolute right. Work 
is both a material and moral neces- 
sity. Though it seems humani- 
tarian, it is doing an injustice to the 
individual to maintain him as a 
parasite by means of taxation on 
those who work, except, of course, 
in case of illness or socially danger- 
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ous mental deficiency. The social 
order can be just only by distribut- 
ing all the work to all the workers, 
and by holding the worker respon- 
sible for effective and conscientious 
service. On this basis, whatever 
the amount of labor allotted to the 
individual may be, his wage must 
be, at least, a living wage. 

(B) The order where vocational 
guidance will be made an essential 
concern in public education on the 
basis that it is unjust, both to the 
individual and to society to encour- 
age any individual to enter upon a 
public profession to which he was 
obviously not destined by natural 
endowments. Justice demands the 
right man in the right place. 

(C) The order where all public 
educators will be definitely aware 
of the fact that thought leads to ac- 
tion, and that it is decidedly unjust 
on the part of an educator to inject 
such thoughts or suggestions into 
the minds of young people as will 
induce them to actions disruptive 
of the social order or will cast doubt 
on the moral and spiritual values 
which make the foundation of the 
complete life. The just social order 
does not let the teaching in the 
classroom interfere with that of re- 
ligion. Liberty of worship is a con- 
stitutional right in America, and it 
would be an intolerable refusal of 
justice to parents who believe in 
God and strict morality to place 
them in the dilemma either of keep- 
ing their children out of the public 
schools of their State or of exposing 
them to slighting remarks on re- 
ligion or “eccentric” views on mo- 
rality because their teacher happens 
to be satisfied with a “philosophy” 
which limits human life to the bio- 
logical. 

(D) The order where, everything 
else being equal, the professedly re- 
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ligious element in the American 
population (about fifty per cent) 
will have a chance to be proportion- 
ally represented on the staff of our 
schools and universities. By that is 
meant that the number of non- 
religious or religiously indifferent 
teachers could not exceed fifty per 
cent wherever there is a possibility 
of recruiting religiously - minded 
men and women with equal aca- 
demic standing and personal ability. 

(E) The order where the State 
though taking a non-dogmatic and 
non-institutional attitude, will make 
definite provision for the teaching 
of religion and the universal stand- 
ard of justice. The experiment of 
the School of Religion of the State 
University of Iowa, for the last ten 
years, is clear evidence that this 
can be done. 


This point requires a little ex- 
planation. May I take the liberty 
to quote what I said in a previous 
article published in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor _p last March? 

“Moral values cannot be taught 
successfully by virtue of a legisla- 
tive decree. A moral atmosphere 
must be created. The atmosphere 
of morality is religion. Therefore, 
religion must be taught; it is abso- 
lutely essential for the moral health 
of the nation. How can the teach- 
ing of religion be made a national 
concern in a country where Church 
and State are separated? 

“The problem of making religion 
a growing national concern is by no 
means an easy one, but it will be 
simplified if we remember that re- 
ligion is bipolar. On the one hand 
religion must have intellectual for- 
mulation and institutional organiza- 
tion; on the other hand, religion 
must have moral implications. We 
all agree on these two statements as 
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expressing a necessity, but on the 
first point, we cannot agree as to 
what the intellectual formulation 
and institutional organization 
should be. For this reason the 64,- 
000,000 Americans reported as hav- 
ing personal affiliations with some 
religious group are hopelessly 
divided. 

“But can we agree on the essen- 
tial moral implications of religion? 
There are millions of people in the 
United States today who would an- 
swer unhesitatingly, ‘Yes, we can.’ 
The hidden potentiality of this im- 
plied agreement on the moral impli- 
cations of religion is incalculable! If 
only the 64,000,000 Americans who 
profess religious beliefs could be 
made conscious of the fact that 
they all agree on the most essen- 
tial moral implications of religion, 
there is no doubt that they would 
change the present state of eco- 
nomic and social chaos in a very 
short time. 

“What are the moral implications 
of religion? 

“Psychologically speaking, re- 
ligion rests on two natural intui- 
tions: the intuition of a Supreme 
Being and the intuition of moral 
liberty. This makes it naturally 
evident to men who believe in God 
that His will—and consequently 
their will—must, of necessity, ex- 


press itself in terms of simple hon- 
esty, truth and justice.” 


(F) The order where public 
powers will be charged with defi- 
nite responsibility to keep public 
entertainment and literature as 
much as possible out of conflict 
with the physical, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual rights of the 
citizens. 

How can the just social order be 
made possible in America? There 
is only one answer to this question. 
Only just men and just women can 
administrate justice, and the first 
school of a nation is her school of 
character. 

Why is it essential that the peo- 
ple who share the same conviction 
concerning justice attach their 
names to it? First, because a sig- 
nature gives it human and social 
reality; and, secondly, because it 
creates a psychological current, a 
moral atmosphere. 

If a sufficient number of Ameri- 
cans joined in this, they would unify 
the nation on the basis of perma- 
nent values; they would stabilize 
the social order by setting everyone 
to work; they would save us from 
the slavery of totalitarianism (Com- 
munism or Fascism), by restoring 
self-government and moderation in 
the life of the individual. 
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By WitFrip Parsons, S.J. 


T was an odd destiny for one of 
the decisive books of the world to 
end up in a publishers’ squabble in 
New York. Still more ironical is the 
feverish haste to compete in pub- 
lishing two different translations of 
a book that was written fifteen years 
ago, as if the world had just discov- 
ered it. What had happened, of 
course, was that the United States 
had just discovered that Hitler was 
serious. The fact that he wore the 
funny mustache of a well-known 
Jewish comedian made it impossi- 
ble, somehow or other, for Ameri- 
cans to take him seriously. I re- 
member that in about 1925 Ameri- 
cans could not think about Musso- 
lini either, without a sort of psy- 
chogical giggle. Ethiopia changed 
all that for Mussolini, and Czecho- 
Slovakia did the same for Hitler. 

So two publishers in March, 1939, 
engage in a mad rush to bring Hit- 
ler’s Mein Kampf before the Ameri- 
can public in an “unexpurgated” 
form. The Stackpole edition pays 
no royalties to the author; the 
Reynal & Hitchcock edition pays 
royalties, but donates the profits to 
the German refugees. The Reynal & 
Hitchcock edition, smaller in bulk 
but 325 pages longer, contains about 
80,000 words of footnotes, which 
were written, we are told, by experts 
in German contemporary history 
under the direction of Dr. Alvin 
Johnson and the New School for 
Social Research. The Stackpole edi- 
tion contains no notes. Both edi- 


1 New York: Stackpole Sons. $3.00, pp. 669; 
New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.00, pp. 994. 





tions suffer from the incredible 
handicap of having no index, an 
omission which no haste could ex- 
cuse. There are fairly frequent mis- 
prints; the Stackpole has one on the 
very first line. 

On the ethical and legal ques- 
tions involved it is not necessary to 
dwell. If a loophole exists in the 
copyright originally held by Hough- 
ton Mifflin & Co., and now trans- 
ferred to Reynal & Hitchcock, the 
courts will probably decide to allow 
Stackpole to continue the sale of 
their translation. As Harry Lorin 
Binsse pointed out in the Common- 
weal, however, “a denial of literary 
property rights cannot be made in 
one instance without seriously af- 
fecting all literary property.” For 
that reason the alarm he expresses 
at the incident would seem to be 
well founded, regardless of what one 
may think of the author himself. 

As to the respective value of the 
two translations, as_ translations, 
this writer does not feel competent 
to judge, nor is it necessary to have 
any judgment. A few sample com- 
parisons reveal that both transla- 
tions sufficiently portray the au- 
thor’s meaning. It would be easy 
to compile passages in which the 
Reynal & Hitchcock edition is the 
more felicitous, as the saying goes, 
and other passages in which the 
Stackpole is the smoother and more 
“English.” The tremendous ad- 
vantage which the Reynal & Hitch- 
cock has over the other is in the 
notes, for Mein Kampf is a book 
that absolutely cannot be under- 
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stood without a knowledge of the 
special circumstances in which 
such and such a passage was writ- 
ten. Without such help one might 
easily be led into grievous mis- 
understandings, so utterly changed 
is the abject and unarmed Germany 
of the days when Hitler wrote to 
the fully armed, triumphant, arro- 
gant Germany of today. 

About the book itself this must 
be said at once: to read Mein Kampf 
in its unexpurgated form is an ex- 
perience which is simply unforget- 
table, and one which every person 
who pretends to speak on current 
events must positively undergo. 
One feels oneself in the presence 
of a complete and utterly sincere 
revelation of a soul. One cannot for- 
get, either, that this soul is the soul 
of an Austrian Catholic, though 
never, that I can find, does he show 
any realization of what his religion 
has meant for civilization. For that 
very reason the book is tremendous. 
Here is a completely de-Christian- 
ized soul, which once was Christian, 
and that soul is bent on dominating 
the world, with a very good chance 
of succeeding. 

That is one point which I have 
missed in any review of the book 
which I have read. Still another 
comes early in the book. Adolf Hit- 
ler’s first political awakening came 
when he fell under the influence of 
the Austrian Christian Social Party, 
and its then leader, Dr. Karl Lueger. 
This was later the party of Msgr. 
Seipel, of Dollfuss, and of Schusch- 
nigg. It was a party which origin- 
ally was animated by the same so- 
cial and political principles which 
were found in the Encyclicals of 
Leo XIII. Hitler followed the party 
doctrines loyally, and many of his 
better ideas of today undoubtedly 
stem from those times. He was a 


devoted reader, he tells us, of the 
party’s organ, the Volksblaitt. This 
was one of the most important in- 
fluences in determining his career, 
for the Christian Social Party, and 
especially its organ, under Dr. Lue- 
ger, was violently anti-Jewish. It 
is to his reading the paper in those 
early days of his youth before the 
War that Hitler attributes his 
“awakening” to the “Jewish men- 
ace,” and he may be telling the 
truth. His main criticism now of 
the Party is that while it was na- 
tionalistic, and opposed to the Jews, 
it did not see the logical conclusion 
of racism which flowed from its own 
principles. 

It is most interesting in refer- 
ence to this point to compare Hit- 
ler’s book with that of his great an- 
tagonist, Schuschnigg’s My Austria 
(reviewed by this writer in THE 
CaTHOLIC Woruip for October, 
1938). The loyal Austrian has the 
same high conception as Hitler of 
the eternal destiny of the German 
race to be the leader of world civil- 
ization. But the conception comes 
out of the two minds in an utterly 
diverse form. To Schuschnigg, a 
devoted and university-educated 
Catholic, the destiny of the German 
race and of Austrian Germany is 
that of the Holy Roman Empire, 
spiritual, lofty, even mystical in the 
better sense, in the sense of Dante. 
To Hitler, who imbibed the party’s 
principles on the street, the same 
notion is purely political, based on 
force, blood and soil, materialistic, 
in the sense of Fichte and Bis- 
marck. For that reason it was an 
epitome of the whole world history 
of good and evil when Schuschnigg 
met Hitler at Berchtesgaden and 
capitulated to him. Cain and Abel 
could not more vividly have re- 
enacted their tragedy. 
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It might also be said, for these 
reasons, that only a Catholic, say 
like the former Cardinal Pacelli, 
could really understand Hitler. It 
is foolish and stupid to think that 
we can laugh this book away. As 
well try to laugh away the World 
War. For one thing it is not the 
vapid, wordy, and tangled mass of 
inanity which the reviewers, con- 
sulting their hatreds, would like us, 
and have persuaded themselves, to 
believe it is. We are here in the 
presence of a mind that is as hard 
and clear-cut as a diamond. With 
the one exception (and this explains 
the reviewers), the matter of the 
Jews, his views on world affairs are 
as clear as a winter sky. On the 
question of the Jews, he is hating, 
not thinking, and so his horizon 
clouds over. But when it is a mat- 
ter of appraising his fellow-Ger- 
mans, their character and capabili- 
ties, or the French, the English, and 
the Slavs, his words have a deadly 
ring of certainty. They are hard, 
cynical, assured. It is difficult to 
believe that they issue from behind 
that funny mustache. 

Yet I do not believe that it can be 
said that anybody but Hitler wrote 
this book. Here again would be 
that fatal undervaluing of the man 
which has been his greatest politi- 
cal asset in Europe. He knows ex- 
actly what he wants, and the Ger- 
mans long ago found that out, and 
found it good. When one thinks of 
All Quiet on the Western Front, or 
Little Man, What Now? one can 
realize both the truth of those hu- 
man documents, and the nature of 
the infinitely more powerful mind 
that gave forth Mein Kampf. Here 
is a man who was seared and 
branded by the War, but who did 
not wilt under the flames; who in- 
stead caught fire himself and spread 
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his heat into a mighty conflagra- 
tion. He has the vigor of an acety- 
lene torch. 

It is true that he is wordy. He is 
an orator and he repeats himself. 
He wrote as he speaks, and I doubt 
if he reread what he wrote. In 
those circumstances he contradicts 
himself remarkably seldom. The 
reason for this is that he has a prac- 
tical mind, not a speculative one. 
The footnotes in the Reynal & 
Hitchcock edition painstakingly 
point out the book origins of many 
of his ideas, and that is valuable to 
have, for historical purposes, if for 
no other. But again it would be a 
mistake to imagine that he is not 
original. He has the originality 
which was possessed by G. K. Ches- 
terton, the originality of being able 
to see the obvious. I do not say, in 
his case, the true.) He lives within 
his own world, and knows of the 
outside world only as it affects his 
own. But there precisely lies his 
terrible power. He is one intro- 
spective German who sees himself 
and his country as it is, not as he 
would like it, and that deadly clear- 
ness enables him also to compre- 
hend the relations of other coun- 
tries with his own as not even Bis- 
marck saw them. 

Like all geniuses, he is possessed 
by one dominating, all-engrossing 
idea. He really believes that there 
is only one branch of the human 
race that has any claim to exist in 
the full possession of human rights, 
and that is the German race. But 
again, he has no illusions on that 
race either. Time and again in the 
early part of the book, he inveighs 
against the depravity and degenera- 
tion which has overtaken a large 
part of the German people. To him, 
the cardinal sin is the infiltration 
into the German blood of any other 
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racial strain, be it the Jewish, the 
Slav, or any other. As he wrote his 
book, he saw the greater part of the 
German race had been thus rotted 
to the core by alien blood. He be- 
lieved that only the German peas- 
ant had preserved his racial purity 
intact. It was necessary to build 
the new race upon him. 

The Hitlerian Racism, therefore, 
is a positive doctrine, not the purely 
anti-alien or anti-Semite fanaticism 
which one would be led to believe 
it is from popular expositions of it. 
It is raised to the level of almost a 
religious dogma. Race, as race, is 
a tangible good, and it is the last 
end of all those who compose that 
entity. 

Here, however, we encounter for 
the first time a peculiarity of the 
Hitler mind. It is incapable of a 
syllogism. It thinks always in 
terms of a particular thing, raising 
immediately that particular thing 
to the height of a universal truth. 
He does not argue from a major 
premise, thus: “That race is su- 
preme which contains within it all 
the highest values of mankind,” 
through a minor premise, thus: 
“But the German race contains all 
that is of highest value,” to a con- 
clusion, thus: “Therefore the Ger- 
man race is supreme.” He simply 
states: “Race contains within it all 
the highest values of mankind,” and 
by race he means no other race than 
the German race. There is no other 
race as such. All others are hybrid 
breeds. He could not admit even 
the possibility of any other race oc- 
cupying the place of that minor 
premise. Mankind is represented 
purely and in its proper concept 
only by the German race. 

He has, therefore, succeeded in 
identifying the human race with his 
own. This seems to me to be the 


key to the Hitler mentality. It is 
at once its strength and its weak- 
ness. It is its strength because it 
enables him to have a single 
thought, and a sole ambition, for 
his country. It strengthens because 
it simplifies and unifies. It is a 
weakness, however, because essen- 
tially it is the sin of pride. Sin is 
slavery, and sin and slavery ulti- 
mately degrade and kill. The whole 
history of mankind is there to tes- 
tify to the fact that similar sins, 
since that of Lucifer, have had pre- 
pared for them a special kind of 
hell. Fashion and weld a whole na- 
tion into that sin, and the hell 
which awaits it on this earth is too 
terrible to contemplate. 

Though this is the dominating 
idea of the book and of Hitler’s life, 
there are hundreds of points, con- 
troversial or otherwise, which a 
commentator is tempted to notice. 
Without writing another book, one 
can only try to pick out the funda- 
mentals and attempt to interpret 
them. These seem to me to be: his 
hatred of the Jews, his plans for 
the development of Germany, his 
attitude toward religion, his inter- 
national policies, and his social 
philosophy. Even these can be set 
forth only summarily, as one gath- 
ers them from the turbulent rush 
of his torrential eloquence. 

On the Jews one can only say that 
his hatred of them is even more 
pervasive than one might think, 
and yet that at the same time it 
does not constitute the prime mo- 
tive of his whole attitude. At the 
beginning of the Chapter on Nation 
and Race these words occur: ? 

“There are statements of truth 
which are so obvious that just for 
this reason the common world does 


2 All quotations throughout are from the 
Reynal & Hitchcock edition. 
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not see, or at least does not recog- 
nize, them. At times the world 
passes these well-known truisms 
blindly and it is most astonished if 
now suddenly somebody discovers 
what everybody ought to know. 
The ‘Columbus eggs’ are lying about 
by the hundreds of thousands, only 
the Columbuses are rarely seen.” 

One of these truths, according to 
Hitler, is the law of racial purity. 
He summarizes this law of what he 
calls “blood-shame” as follows: 
“The result of any crossing is al- 
ways the following: (a) Lowering 
of the standard of the higher race; 
(b) Physical and mental regression, 
and with it, the beginning of a 
slowly but steadily progressive lin- 
gering illness. To bring about such 
a development means nothing less 
than sinning against the will of the 
Eternal Creator.” 

This law he calls the “iron logic 
of nature” and he speaks of it in 
the same way as a Christian moral- 
ist would speak of sexual inter- 
course of a human with a lower ani- 
mal. He applies the same moral 
sanctions to it, and sees only degra- 
dation there. It is important to 
understand this. Hitler sees the 
racial question as primarily a moral 
one. Granted that he assume his 
own race to be race par excellence, 
it is, as he says, a grievous sin to 
violate that race by any intermix- 
ture of alien races — “the lesser 
breeds without the law.” 

Seen from this point of view, his 
hatred of the Jews assumes at least 
some form of rationality. It is 
based on the pseudo-science of Gobi- 
neau and Houston Chamberlain, 
whom he quotes as Gospel truth, 
but at least it is not mere blind race 
prejudice. In Hitler’s case, what- 
ever it may be in that of others, it 
is a by-product of the passionate 
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pride of race which is the guiding 
philosophy of his whole life. 

At the same time, he adopts all 
the slogans and the cant of the pro- 
fessional anti-Semite. He waives 
the question of the authenticity of 
the Protocols of the Elders of Zion, 
and claims that it is immaterial 
whoever wrote them; that what 
matters is that they do actually rep- 
resent what has happened in the 
world since they appeared. He 
seems ignorant of the well-known 
fact that for the most part they 
were originally written by Maurice 
Joly, and as plans of action, were 
attributed by him to Napoleon IIL, 
and were later adapted to the Jews 
with additions by a Russian secret- 
service man. He attributes all sorts 
of enormities to the International 
Jewish Banker, whom he identifies 
with both English conservatism and 
Russian Bolshevism. On the Jews 
he blames the defeat of Germany in 
the World War, the spread of por- 
nography in the post- War Ger- 
many, the hatred of France for Ger- 
many, and quite generally every- 
thing that has happened which has 
been disastrous to that country. In 
fine, on the question of the Jews he 
is not quite sane, like thousands of 
his imitators, in this country and 
elsewhere. He shows the same 
hypocrisy, the same fanaticism; in 
fact, at one place he quite frankly 
avows that he became a fanatic on 
the question. Only, he attributes all 
this to his experiences and readings 
before the War. Whether this is 
the truth or a rationalization of a 
later attitude it is quite impossible 
to say. I doubt if he knows himself. 

Hitler’s attitude toward the Cath- 
olic Church is more complex. The 
pages dealing with it (Reynal & 
Hitchcock, pp. 143-159) betray a 
hesitation and fumbling which is 
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quite unlike other parts of the book. 
One thing emerges, however, from 
a reading of them: his early educa- 
tion in Vienna under the aegis of 
the Christian Social Party presented 
the Church to his eyes as merely an 
important, perhaps the most im- 
portant, factor in the political 
struggle. To him the Church is the 
Christian Social Party in Austria or 
the Center in Germany. It is worth 
valuing in so far as it grasps the 
main question facing Germans—the 
purity of the race — and it fails 
when it does not see the problem 
clearly. There were, he said, many 
priests who were true patriots and 
some few who were not. The 
Church should not be blamed for 
these latter. But he makes it per- 
fectly clear that he expects German 
Churchmen to play the game ac- 
cording to his rules, or be crushed. 
“What is important for the earth’s 
future is not whether Protestants 
vanquish Catholics or Catholics 
vanquish Protestants, but whether 
Aryan humanity maintains itself or 
dies out” (R. & H., p. 827). He pro- 
tested in Chapter 10 of Book II 
(written in 1927) that inter-reli- 
gious warfare must be abandoned. 
“IT must also protest against any im- 
mature head in the ranks of the 
folkish movement imagining that 
he can do what not even a Bismarck 
was able to do” (page 829). 

How, then, explain his present 
opposition to the Church? I think 
that as usual, the simple and ob- 
vious explanation is the true one. 
He never realized that the implica- 
tions of his racial doctrine were in 
opposition to the vital tenets of the 
Church— its unity and universality 
—and hence felt that rejection of 
that doctrine is treason to the Ger- 
man people and nation. From 
something that he says on page 146 


I gather that he persuaded himself, 
as Déllinger persuaded Bismarck, 
that in any struggle between Ger- 
many and the Holy See the Catholic 
Germans would be Germans first 
and Catholics afterward. I think it 
quite certain that of the kind of 
Catholic he himself was, this would 
be utterly true. 

This leads to his larger national 
policy. This, too, is quite simple. 
The German people must be molded 
anew to make it completely worthy 
of taking its place as the dominat- 
ing force in the world. The inter- 
national banker must be driven out, 
and his place taken by the State. 
He was quite taken by Gottfried 
Feder’s theories of monetary re- 
form. “The international stock ex- 
change capital was not only the 
great instigator of war, but just 
now, after the fight has been ended, 
it does not refrain from turning 
peace into hell” (R. & H., p. 287). 
Hence the State must free itself 
from this menace by being the orig- 
inator of its own money. “The fight 
against international finance and 
loan capital has become the most 
important point in the German na- 
tion’s fight for its independence and 
freedom.” Under Schacht this ob- 
jective was temporarily lost sight 
of, but with his fall a system of 
treasury-certificates has been in- 
stalled which is remarkably like 
Feder’s monetary-reform theories. 
Another great inflation is prepar- 
ing for the oft-despoiled German 
people. 

The general economic organiza- 
tion of the State is to be one of a 
planned economy. Here I think the 
commentators have also gone astray 
because they do not realize the sig- 
nificance of Hitler’s early allegiance 
to the old Austrian Christian Social 
Party. Just as he imbibed the old 
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imperial Catholic notion that the 
German race is the true vehicle of 
Christian civilization, and then 
transformed it into a materialistic 
biological theory, so he has taken 
the theories of corporate organiza- 
tion of industry of Leo XIII. and de- 
formed them into an ideal of the 
corporate State, highly integrated 
and thoroughly political in aim and 
scope. The Leonine theories he 
would have learned under Lueger; 
but, like everything else that passes 
through his mind, they were being 
bent to the single purpose of forg- 
ing a mighty instrument of world 
domination. It is once again the 
Christian mind degenerated into an 
anti-Christian passion. 

His international policy is the one 
that is uppermost in people’s minds 
at this time, and the chapters on 
that subject are being closely scru- 
tinized. The theory is that in Mein 
Kampf he wrote out once for all the 
line he intended to follow, and we 
have only to read the book to see 
what he is going to do next. That 
is not altogether true, and might be 
fatally misleading. There are many 
circumstances in which Germany 
was at the time he wrote which now 
are changed, and which would lead 
him to abandon what he then pro- 
posed. But the main lines remain 
unchanged. Let us conclude with 
seeing what they are. 

Briefly, the international policy 
might be condensed into two Ger- 
man words: Herrenvolk and Le- 
bensraum. The German race is the 
master race and it must have living 
space, room to live in proportion 
to its importance. This goes very 
much farther than the mere bring- 
ing back within the German fron- 
tiers of all the German minorities 
which now live outside them, as 
many ill-informed journalists have 
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assumed. What it really means ts 
what he calls, from its etymological 
origin, orientation; that is, Eastern 
movement, the gradual transplanta- 
tion of the German people over all 
the lands to the East of Germany. 
Just what is going to happen to the 
people who are living there now, he 
does not say, but it is easy to read 
between the lines that they are des- 
tined to be the hewers of wood and 
the carriers of water for the Master 
German Folk. 

These chapters on foreign policy 
have such a hard clarity and insight 
into national characters that they 
alone would entitle Hitler to the 
title of genius. Bismarck is an 
adolescent beside him. Writing in 
1927, when the French policy of en- 
circlement had throttled Germany 
and created a hegemony of France 
on the continent, he says: “We 
must at last become entirely clear 
about this: the German people’s ir- 
reconcilable mortal enemy remains 
France. . . . The final goal of her 
foreign-policy activity would always 
be an effort to hold the Rhine fron- 
tier and to guarantee this stream 
by means of a disintegrated and 
dismembered Germany. England 
desires no German world power, but 
France desires no power at all 
called Germany; a really quite es- 
sential difference” (R. & H., p. 902). 
The first thing Germany must do, 
therefore, will be to break the stran- 
gle-hold which France had on Eu- 
rope by means of her alliances in 
Central Europe. The real meaning 
of Munich, in the light of this, was 
that it was the end of French im- 
perialism on the Continent. 

The second point in his policy is 
to do nothing that will bring Eng- 
land into opposition to Germany; 
in fact, he calls for an alliance with 
the two powers, England and Italy, 
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as the cornerstone of German pol- 
icy. Scornfully and with powerful 
arguments he rejects the notion of 
some of his followers that Germany 
must ally with Russia. If it did 
that, he says, then the final battles 
of those two Powers with the rest 
of the world will take place on Ger- 
man soil, and that the Germans 
must avoid at every hazard. The 
notes in the Reynal & Hitchcock 
edition point out, quite justly it 
seems to me, that Germany will de- 
vote no further attention to France, 
now that her power is broken on 
the Continent. Moreover, quite 
clearly he entertains no notion of 
challenging England’s power over- 
seas. One of the cardinal mistakes, 
he points out, of pre-War Germany 
was to embroil itself with Great 
Britain by seeking colonies over- 
seas. His own colonial policy is 
quite simple and quite logical. He 
says: “We will find this question’s 
solution not in colonial acquisitions, 
but exclusively in the winning of 
land for settlement which increases 
the area of the motherland itself, 
and thereby not only keeps the new 
settlers in the most intimate com- 
munity with the land of origin, but 
insures to the total area those ad- 
vantages deriving from its united 
magnitude” (R. & H. p. 950). 

That passage seems to me to be 
the capital one in the whole matter 
of his foreign policy. Others might 


be added, for he often repeats him- 
self, but that suffices. He intends 
to drive to the East, and he intends 
to do it without ever embroiling 
himself with England, if he can 
help it, and as for France he has 
these significant words on the ad- 
vantage of maintaining embittered 
relations with that country: “It pro- 
vides the rear cover for an enlarge- 
ment of our national domain of life 
[Lebensraum] in Europe.” I do not 
see how any reader of this book can 
draw any other conclusion from it. 

From that prison cell of Lands- 
berg on the Lech, where Hitler 
wrote Mein Kampf for the most 
part, there thus came a document 
which has changed the face of the 
world, and will change it still 
further. Its terrible power comes, 
it seems to me, wholly from the fact 
that a de-Christianized, once Catho- 
lic soul drew from the World War 
the awful lesson of ruthless power 
and clear-headed devotion to a sin- 
gle ideal. Here is no madman; 
those who say that play into his 
hands. It is Faust, the damned 
soul, with his hands full of air- 
planes and tanks and bombs, and 
on the loose abroad the plains of 
Europe, delivered from the paralyz- 
ing incubus of self-introspection 
and wholly devoted to the purpose 
of making the German race what he 
conceives it to be by right, the ruler 
of the world. 



























3Na0.CO.C.;H::—SOAP, TO YOU 


By ARTHUR STANLEY RiGGs 


PPARENTLY the Greeks had no 

word for it. Certainly the 
Romans did not until an accident 
occurred. 

So widespread personal cleanli- 
ness is a relatively recent accom- 
plishment, and even today largely a 
relative one. England, with its 
jolly cold before-breakfast tub, likes 
to believe it is clean. Maybe it is. 
But there somehow lingers the 
vague recollection of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s facetiousness 
when she was observed to have 
darkish-looking hands. “You ought 
to see my feet!” was her artless re- 
joinder. Even so lately as the hey- 
day of French royalty, ladies of the 
court were a little cautious in 
adopting the strong perfumes Ital- 
ian Catherine de’ Medici imported 
and sponsored to relieve her nose 
when her levees became just a bit 
too—well, stuffy. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson himself was 
none too fussy about the matter, 
though by the time he arrived the 
cruder forms of soap were some- 
thing more than legendary. We 
Americans who now refuse to take 
a room overnight in a hotel unless 
it has at least a shower attached, 
have to go back only some fifty or 
sixty years to discover the danger- 
ous implement known as a bathtub 
—frowned upon by doctors, re- 
garded as wholly sissy by he-men, 
and feared by neurotic mothers 
and maiden ladies. I distinctly re- 
member the bathtub in the house 
where I was born: a fearful built-in 
contraption of wood lined with a 





dull, dented, hopelessly repellent 
zine skin. It was hooked up to a 
boiler heated by the kitchen range 
with lead pipes almost big enough 
to swim through. And of course 
there was soap of a kind. 

In those days, and until quite 
lately, soap was something to be 
employed with more or less discre- 
tion. It meant some sort of com- 
bination of fats and lye, most of it 
strong enough to take the hide off 
if not gingerly applied. Today soap 
isn’t what it used to be by any 
means, for the chemists have gone 
a long way toward taking out that 
free alkali content which made so 
rasping an effect. 

Archaeologically, soap was at 
first meant to do just that: to rasp 
off the dirt. Somewhere around 
three thousand years ago, more or 
less, there was a temple to the gods 
on one of the Roman hills. Maybe 
it belonged to Vesta. I don’t re- 
member. Anyway, burnt offerings 
were consumed upon its altar, and 
naturally a good deal of unburned 
grease ran down the altar sides. 
Ashes from the wood fires that 
burned the meat mixed with the 
fats, and the altar was a notably 
smelly place on busy days. 

The worshipers probably did not 
know it. They had pretty definite 
notions of what they wanted when 
they spent their hard-earned ses- 
terces on temple offerings, and a 
few smells more or less mattered 
not at all. The fires kept on blaz- 
ing and smoking, and the drip- 
pings and ashes grew and grew in 
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quantity until, with the passage of 
time, they began to run down the 
slope of the hill, making a black 
and slippery smear of acrid grease. 
Eventually they ran down into the 
stream at the foot of the hill, where 
Roman laundresses pounded togas 
and other garments into rags with 
stout clubs. 

What the ladies of the wash re- 
marked when the water began to 
take on the blueish-gray tint fa- 
miliar in saponification is not a 
matter of record so far as I have 
been able to discover. But one 
morning when the discoloration 
was particularly marked, they no- 
ticed that the clothes washed much 
cleaner than usual and required a 
lot less labor. Ideas are hard things 
to grasp, and it probably took the 
laundresses a lot of time, conversa- 
tion and cerebration to realize that 
the gods on the hilltop were mak- 
ing a miracle for their benefit. 

The sacrifices of the devout had at 
any rate given the world the chemi- 
cal combination of lye-bearing ash 
and crude fatty acids, resulting in 
soap in its primitive form. Archae- 
ologists are much given to prowling 
through graveyards and excavating 
bones, bowls, coins, weapons, old 
clothes and whatnot. But none of 
them seems to have found any soap 
anywhere. It seems doubtful that 
any Roman chemist, if there was 
such a necromancer or alchemist in 
those days, paid any attention to 
such a foolish and non-utilitarian 
thing as a means of getting really 
clean. The famous Roman baths, 
with their steaming and oiling and 
scraping and massage, did well 
enough for the body. Clubs cost 
very little to renew when clothes 
wore them out. 

So it was not until comparatively 
recent times that anybody paid 


much attention to the economic 
values of soap in a world just be- 
ginning to notice such matters. Al- 
though the Germans claim that they 
used soap in the first or second cen- 
tury, B.c., they are probably as 
wrong about that as they have been 
about some other things, for the 
first historical indications of their 
trifling with the dangerous innova- 
tion fail to appear until along in the 
first century of our era. Nobody 
knows, as a matter of fact, exactly 
how ancient the stuff is, and the 
earliest genuine records we have 
that make sense to modern minds 
show that Italy was apparently the 
source of the industry. From the 
Peninsula, soap- making followed 
the course of many other pre-Ren- 
aissance innovations and industries, 
and drifted to Italy’s principal cus- 
tomers, England and Germany. 
Then France got the idea, and it 
was not long before the good bour- 
geois of Marseille began to cook 
their excellent olive oil into soap. 
It may have been for the export 
market. Certainly as one wanders 
about Marseille today, from the 
Cannebiére and the docks up to the 
higher residential sections, it ap- 
pears that French soap must still 
be largely an exportation. 

It was commercial-minded Eng- 
land, however, that first realized 
the possibilities in this new object 
of manufacture and trade, and 
promptly exploited it for all it was 
worth. By the beginning of the 
fourteenth century it was a profit- 
able trade, and while Charles I. sat 
the throne he leased a monopoly 
of all manufacture and dealings 
to the Corporation of Soap-Boilers. 
It was not too long thereafter be- 
fore somebody discovered a way to 
make soap contribute an excise tax 
—the good old game of playing both 
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ends against the middle, with the 
people paying and getting little or 
nothing. The result was an aston- 
ishing revenue. At times, indeed, 
the excise tax more than equalled 
the price of the soap. Perhaps that 
accounts for Lady Mary’s chary use 
of it for feet. This excise tax was 
continued until 1852, in which year 
it produced the neat little sum of 
£1,126,046, with a “drawback on 
exportation” of £271,000. 

Curiously enough, from our point 
of view, the soaps of a century ago 
were not nearly so bad as might 
be imagined from the advertising 
of popular brands of the present. 
Chemistry succeeded alchemy a 
long time ago, and by 1741, C. G. 
Geoffrey was making an intensive 
study of the nature of fatty sub- 
stances. His discoveries, when 
combined with those of the German 
Scheele forty-two years later, 
formed the basis on which the 
French chemist Chevreul between 
1811 and 1823 conducted research 
that completely revolutionized the 
industry, especially with regard to 
manufacturing processes. The eco- 
nomic value of cleanliness began to 
make itself apparent in a substan- 
tial manner. 

It was not, however, until long 
afterward that anybody considered 
making soap anything more than 
a mechanical convenience. “The 
more abundant life” philosophy 
had not yet dawned upon a bedaz- 
zlied world, and the researches of 
chemists were devoted to ascertain- 
ing facts which would cheapen pro- 
duction. Then somebody discovered 
that soap is a natural if weak medi- 
cal detergent: that is, that it can be 
used to cleanse wounds and ulcers 
because it carries a slight germi- 
cidal action. That led to the 
further discovery that this quality 
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seemingly increases the beneficent 
action of particular disinfectant 
substances such as thymol, and the 
first crude surgical soaps came into 
being. Now there are many such 
soaps, some of them heavily medi- 
cated, one or two claiming to be 
“irradiated” or vitaminized, and 
some of them perhaps of use in the 
treatment of skin diseases. 

Surgical soap was one thing, and 
a fine general purpose toilet soap 
quite another. All the older soaps 
contained too much free alkali for 
comfort, and when used for con- 
stant washing or bathing irritated 
any skin not of the toughness and 
consistency of alligator hide. Wash- 
ing the face was a ceremony to be 
hustled through as speedily as pos- 
sible, and bathing a ritual especially 
reserved to Saturday night, cleanli- 
ness being next to the godliness 
which followed on Sunday morning 
for an hour or so. The economists 
had not realized that when the 
chemists got around to working the 
surplus alkali out of what one cur- 
rent encyclopedia gravely calls “an 
indispensable aid to cleanliness” 
more people would wash more 
often, demanding more and more 
soap as they found their skins pro- 
testing less and less. 

Little by little, in normal evolu- 
tionary process, soap formulae im- 
proved, and with this the trade in 
soap developed. Instead of accept- 
ing the old notion that almost any- 
thing producing a lather was good 
enough, the finicky began to de- 
mand soaps that not only cleaned 
but actually soothed, and which, 
moreover, did not leave hands or 
face or body smelling of the lye- 
kettle. The results were quickly 
apparent, and one manufacturer 
some fifty years or so ago dared put 
out a brand bearing the proud 
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slogan of virtually absolute purity 
which is still its greatest sales argu- 
ment, plus its ability to stay in 
sight on the water instead of dodg- 
ing sneakily about on the bottom of 
the tub. 

When we consider the “good old 
days” so moaningly yearned for by 
the stupid and thoughtless, soap as 
it is now assumes a reasonably 
lofty position in the roster of man’s 
accomplishments. Mankind was a 
pretty smelly outfit before soap oc- 
curred. The surgeon who used to 
infect his patients with never a no- 
tion of his criminality has learned 
much, not only from Lister and 
Pasteur but from the soap-kettle. 
The grandmothers and _ serving- 
girls who used to make a kettle of 
soft soap every week for the wash- 
ing have been emancipated to go to 
the movies or what have you. No 
woman in even a marginal region 
of civilization in this country today 
would any more think of making a 
weekly “b’ilin’” of soap than she 
would consider dipping candles to 
have lights. And the laundry and 
commercial soft soaps of today, 
whether for household or factory 
use, are more efficient, cheaper and 
less deadly to the skin than the old 
homemade kind. 

All of it—unless the careful re- 
search of a former officer of one of 
the largest soap-makers in the 
world was wrong — came out of 
those blind pagan sacrifices above 
Rome, where the dirty and careless 
priests allowed their smoking altar 
to smudge a virgin hillside and pol- 
lute a wholesome stream. If we 
carry our study to its remotest pos- 
sibilities in the economic field the 
figures are so huge, the “break- 
down” so intricate there is hardly 
any limit to either research or in- 
fluences shown. 


Take, for whimsical example, 
that miniature cake hotels all over 
the land provide and which so large 
a majority of hotel patrons waste 
and steal. Imagination balks at an 
inquiry into how many cakes a 
first-class hostelry in a first-class 
city or tourist resort buys each 
year; what percentage of that soap 
is legitimately used; what percent- 
ages are wasted, lost on the prem- 
ises, or stolen, still wrapped, to be 
tucked away in outgoing baggage. 
We all steal soap on occasion, and 
think nothing of it. 

Then consider the inchoate clean- 
liness thus toted about the country. 
Our inquiry, if really searching, 
may proceed into the delicate ques- 
tion of tonnages, and whether the 
railroads consume more B.T.U. to 
lug it about than if we stayed un- 
clean or—honest. Do the stream- 
lined limiteds on passenger runs 
absorb the additional costs created 
by these thousands of soap-charged 
passengers more easily than do the 
regular trains? What is the aver- 
age cost per cake-of-soap-passenger 
mile on American railroads, any- 
way? 

Let the efficiency engineers worry 
about that. Lots of us own stock 
in either the railroads that enjoy 
soapy patronage or in the com- 
panies making these billions of 
cakes. Some of us enjoy the radio 
programs sponsored by the soap- 
makers. Lots of us save soap cou- 
pons or wrappers and get “valua- 
ble”—well anyway, useful or con- 
venient—premiums for them, there- 
by adding to the gaiety of this pub- 
lic and the dividends of the stock- 
holders of many industries. Some- 
times, though of course we know 
better, we even fall for the advertis- 
ing which promises vast outright 
sums or annuities for life offered 
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by soap companies for the “best” 
statement in twenty-five words or 
less as to why the individual likes 
some particular brand. We buy 
three or thirteen or three hundred 
cakes, and toil for weeks to manu- 
facture sound reasons—and some 
unwashed hillbilly in the share- 
cropper regions wins the annuity 
with a wild guess! 

Going back to fundamentals, soap 
is directly responsible for one of 
the most trying sights and smells 
in creation. Copra, or dried coco- 
nut meat, is one of the bases of 
many soaps. Great freight steam- 
ers cram their capacious holds with 
thousands of tons of the loathly 
stuff out in the Far East, and chug 
their slow way westward. Fero- 
cious tropical suns blaze down 
upon their decks. The copra be- 
neath sweats and swells and fer- 
ments, and before long a copra boat 
is as smellable as an old-time New 
Bedford whaler after a three-year 
high-line cruise. But that is not 
all. Copra is a rich, oily animal 
food, and presently the copra boat 
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begins to crawl with myriads of 
hardy black bugs. They swarm 
everywhere. They get out of pa- 
tience with the copra and develop a 
liking for water, whisky, food, hair, 
clothes—everything. They become 
so much a part of life itself that the 
sufferer misses them acutely once 
he gets away from that terrible 
steamer. Nothing tastes quite the 
same afterward. 


The more one ponders this frothy 
subject, the more bewildering ap- 
pear our reasons for using soap at 
all. Perhaps reasonably, perhaps 
unreasonably, the human animal 
remains by instinct far less cleanly 
than those many other animals who 
range a good two feet ahead of him 
in subconscious achievement. Kit- 
ten or puppy or jungle prowler 
cleans itself joyously. Give a hu- 
man—boy or man—a cake of soap, 
and he growls and purposely slights 
the backs of his ears. Things arti- 
ficial eventually disappear. 

Are we happily doomed to a soap- 
less future? 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


OT since 1914-18 has America 
loomed so large in the Euro- 
pean picture. This is inescapable. 
No statesmanship or neutrality law 
can change that fact. Policies and 
laws are subject to revision over- 
night, but the tremendous potential 
strength of the United States must 
always be a factor to be reckoned 
with. In this position, which it is 
impossible for us to avoid, it be- 
hooves us to watch our step. As 
the game is being played here, it is 
not one in which we can win any- 
thing. But we stand to lose a lot. 
Above everything else, it is im- 
portant to remember that, up to 
this time, any war that may be in 
the making is not our war. It may, 
however, become impossible for us 
to escape involvement in some man- 
ner... . If, or when, it does seem 
that we are likely to be involved, it 
will be up to the American govern- 
ment to know a lot more of the de- 
tails, the hidden inside baseball, of 
the next war than it knew of the 
last... . If European war comes our 
action should be based on a logical 
appraisal of the issues, not on 
propaganda - created emotionalism. 
... We want to fight no more wars 


for a slogan. 
—Roy W. Howargp, in the New York World- 
Telegram, April 4th. 


Americans don’t want to abolish 
private property; they like it. They 
don’t care about the big bosses’ 
Lincolns and Cadillacs so long as 
they have their own Fords, Plym- 
ouths and Chevrolets. But they do 
intend to have cars of their own— 


. and somehow or other, by a 
nice balance of hard work, Wagner 
acts, sit-down strikes and smart 


voting, they manage to get them. 


—Lewis GANNETT, reviewing ARTHUR GaAR- 
rieLD Hays’ Democracy Works, in the New 
York Herald Tribune, March 28th. 


I wonder who lives best in the 
spirit of the Bill of Rights—Haym 
Salomon, the Polish immigrant Jew, 
who, when he pledged his entire 
fortune to the United States, did 
not inquire into either the race or 
the religious faith of the officers 
who were going to spend the money, 
or the “realists” who assure us that 
the Jews or the Italians or the Irish 
or the Poles are incapable of be- 
coming American citizens and of 
sharing the American theory of fair 
play? Possibly the founding fathers 
were mistaken. But if they were, 
the Bill of Rights is the most hon- 
orable error in the political history 
of mankind. For my part, I can see 
only one choice for those who be- 
lieve in this republic, and it is that 
we shall renew our faith in the 
good sense of those who created it. 
The only way to avoid racial an- 
tagonisms is not to yield to them. 
The way of sanity, the way of prac- 
tical sense, is to assume that we 
share, even the poorest and mean- 
est of us, in the attributes of a 
common humanity, and out of those 
common attributes to create the 
Great Republic of our vision, where- 
in men shall be men and not cattle 
to be branded either for breeding 


purposes or for destruction. 
—Howarp Mumrorp Jones, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, April. 
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The artist is not free to depict 
sin for its own sake, nor under the 
guise of good. . . . Realism is bad 
art because it misrepresents reality 
by its emphasis on physical details 
and material data. This emphasis 
is one of the results of the scientific 
attitude, and is essentially a rejec- 
tion of art and all its principles. 
Reality is too stupendous an entity 
to be snared by the nets of matter 
or reduced to terms that are mere- 
ly physical. You may catalogue the 
universe and yet miss this thing 
which transcends the universe and 
eludes the X-ray and the scalpel. 
Whence it follows that the most 
minutely observed and copiously 
documented account of human be- 
havior is not art, unless it sounds 
the springs of conduct by going 
deeply into the human soul and 
recognizing the complexities of mo- 
tive, especially those complexities 
which result from the disunion 
that every man knows to exist with- 
in himself. 


—Biancue Mary KELLy, 
(Sheed & Ward). 


The Sudden Rose 


It is ridiculous to say that any- 
thing like a real invasion of this 
continent can be made, unless all 
the other nations in the world 
should combine against us. . . . Cer- 
tainly, a world bristling with na- 
tional enmities, a world divided in- 
to two warlike groups of conflict- 
ing ideologies, can be no menace to 
us while we remain neutral... . 
Their very division is our strength 
and safety, and until that remote 
and perhaps never -to-be-realized 
day when the Communist and the 
Nazi and the Japanese Imperialist 
and the English Liberal, the lion 
and the lamb, oil and water, all 
unite in a single front against us, 
we are free to live with a minimum 
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of reasonable defense and to keep 
here, even if all the rest of the 
world crumbles, a haven of safety 
containing all the elements of which 
may be built a prosperous and 
Christian democracy. 


—Wiu.AM THomAs WALSH, 
April. 


in The Sign, 


No country enjoying a fair 
amount of economic prosperity and 
security has ever given itself over 
to the mercy (or the mercilessness) 
of dictators. They are the product 
of misery, jealousy, bankruptcy 
and desperation—adventurers 
whom civil disorder and social con- 
fusion have thrown to the top to 
strut for a brief time as heaven- 
sent deliverers. If history has any 
lesson at all, it is that their day 
will be short. Even wise Thales, 
more than twenty-five centuries ago, 
declared that one sight the world 
would never see was “a _ tyrant 
growing old.” 


—Daviv S. Muzzey, in The New York Times 
Magazine. 


In the past ten painful, if unillu- 
minating, years it has become in- 
creasingly clear to everyone who 
went through the American educa- 
tional system previous to and dur- 
ing the era of Permanent Prosper- 
ity that something serious was 
wrong. An education that prided 
itself on being “practical” instead 
of “theoretical” produced a popu- 
lace incapable of solving practical 
problems. It continues to produce 
“practical” young men and women. 
We know that our children, like 
us, are not well educated, that they 
do not read books, that they are 
contributing bewilderment and dis- 
traction to a world bewildered and 
distraught. ... Every educator since 
Erasmus has promised us that edu- 
cation would transform the world. 
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Education must accept at least some 
of the credit for the tragically trans- 
formed world we have today, or it 
must admit that it has been taking 


society’s money on false pretenses. 
—Mi.tTon S. Mayer, in Harper’s, March. 


In the United States we have all 
manner of diverse groups and mi- 
nority elements. An attack on any 
one of these brings difficulty to all 
the rest. If you strike at the Negro, 
you make a more ready target of 
the Jew. If you oppress the Jew, 
you make more emergent an attack 
on the Catholic. If you hit the 
Catholic, you place the Baptist or 
the Methodist in jeopardy, and 
bring conflict closer to all religious 
groups. This is true of all sects 
and denominations, because, essen- 
tially, all are minorities. . .. No land 
could become more desperately sub- 
jected to the fierce winds of racial 
and religious hatreds than ours, if 
we once should lose our fundamen- 
tal sense of equality and freedom. 
For we have more sources of racial, 
religious, and class differences in 
the United States than has any 
other country in the world. Hence, 
freedom of religion and an active 
cultivation of good will are im- 
perative with us. Especially we 
should direct our best intelligence 
to the cultivation of good will 
toward those with whom we dif- 
fer. Our national destiny hinges 
on the constant application of this 
principle. 


—Tue Hon. James J. Davis, Senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 


The unfortunate truth is that 
the entire phenomenon presented 


by the Third Reich is but one mani- 
festation of a general sickness af- 
fecting the entire Western world. 
The simplest way of describing that 
sickness is to call it a fundamental 
atrophy of the very principle of or- 
der itself. Order is merely an apt 
disposition of like and unlike, 
equal and unequal, with reference 
to a desired end. There must be 
an end before there can be a dis- 
position of means to that end. The 
civilization of the West was built 
upon an end definitely spiritual, 
however little performance meas- 
ured up to precept. To break a 
precept is bad, but to deny it is 
worse. Have not we Western men 
denied the precept that gave our 
civilization its soul, its principle of 
life? And on what other principle 
can we hope to restore our Western 


order? 
—Tuomas F. Woopiock, in The Wall Street 
Journal, 


American education is democratic 
in the sense that it seeks to provide 
for all equal opportunity in schools 
and colleges. But from the point 
of view of the individual pupil, 
American education has adopted 
the aristocratic ideal that an edu- 
cated man must not work with his 
hands, must not work at a job 
which aristocrats have regarded as 
menial. Thus we are running, it 
seems to me, into a dangerous con- 
tradiction: we are attempting to 
educate every one and we are edu- 
cating every one who is educated 
out of the willingness to do the work 


that uneducated men used to do. 
—WALTER LipPMANN, in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, April 1st. 








THE UKRAINE 


By CATHERINE RADZIWILL 


E hear much about the Ukraine 
just now, but so far very little 
which conforms to reality. For in- 
stance, it has been widely stated 
that Hitler seeks the wheat fields of 
the Ukraine as well as its oil re- 
sources. It does not seem to be a 
matter of general knowledge that 
there are today three Ukraines: the 
Carpathian, the Rumanian, and the 
real, original province of that name, 
which in the days of the Czars be- 
longed to Russia, and which now is 
one of the Constituent Republics al- 
lied with Moscow and under its con- 
trol. It comprises the three prov- 
inces of Kiev, Poltava and Podolia, 
and personally I do not think that 
Hitler has got his eye on it, be- 
cause he knows how impossible it 
would be for him to conquer it and 
because he is well aware that its 
celebrated wheat fields immortal- 
ized by Mickiewicz and other poets 
are no longer in existence. They 
survive to a lesser extent in both 
the Rumanian and the Carpathian 
provinces, but long before the 
World War, wheat had become of 
secondary importance in the Rus- 
sian Ukraine. Its great wealth 
came from sugar, the cultivation of 
beetroot; sugar factories and re- 
fineries were scattered all over the 
country. Of course the big land- 
owners liked to cultivate wheat, but 
more as a tradition than anything 
else, because it was sugar which ab- 
sorbed most of their attention as be- 
ing the source of their largest reve- 
nues. And today, although no 
longer what it was before the World 


War and the Revolution which fol- 
lowed upon it, the sugar industry 
is the most important one in the 
Ukraine. 

The country itself is beautiful, 
with a peculiar charm of its own. 
There was a time when it consisted 
almost entirely of endless steppes, 
called the “Wild Fields,” which 
during long centuries, were the 
scene of constant wars between its 
Cossack population, the Poles and 
the Crimean Tartars, who were al- 
ways at swords’ points with each 
other, but were always ready to 
unite in despoiling the original 
Ukrainian population. Poland ruled 
nominally over the Ukraine for 
something like three centuries, but 
it never succeeded in actually con- 
quering it, nor did Russia later on, 
although there existed considerable 
sympathy between the Ukrainians 
and Moscow, a fact to which their 
religion contributed, for the Ukrain- 
ians like the Russians, professed 
the Greek Orthodox faith ever since 
Christianity had been introduced 
among them, whereas Poland was 
a faithful follower of Rome. More- 
over, the Polish nobility and land- 
owners, in their barbarous treat- 
ment of the Ukrainian population, 
had themselves laid the seeds of an 
antagonism which exists to this 
day. 

The great event which shook the 
whole of the Ukraine, and was the 
origin of its subsequent political en- 
tanglements was its rebellion 
against the Poles in the seventeenth 
century. This rebellion was aided 
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by the Crimean Tartars, who were 
eager to get possession of some por- 
tions of the Ukrainian territory con- 
taining good pasture land which 
was lacking in the Crimea. It was 
backed also by the Cossacks, led by 
the famous Bogdan Chmielnicki, 
who had seduced the wife of a Po- 
lish nobleman, and barely escaped 
the capital punishment which Po- 
land mercilessly inflicted in such 
cases. He was in many ways a real 
hero, brave almost beyond belief 
but just as unbelievably cruel. He 
thought nothing of having the en- 
tire population of the towns and 
villages which his soldiers had con- 
quered, put to death, sparing 
neither man, woman nor child. The 
Poles hated him, and this hatred 
made them in their turn resort to 
more cruelties and atrocities than 
Chmielnicki himself or his soldiers 
had ever perpetrated. They were 
led by Prince Jeremiah Wisznio- 
wiecki, a great noble and a great 
warrior, whom the Cossacks had 
nicknamed “the Bloody Jeremiah,” 
and who is mentioned as such in 
the old Cossack songs one constant- 
ly hears in the Ukraine. For in spite 
of its many vicissitudes it has kept 
in remembrance the men who once 
were famous, at the time they were 
fighting for their own independence. 

Prince Jeremiah’s atrocities have 
never been forgotten by the Ukrain- 
ians. Blood flowed like water 
wherever he appeared, but for all 
that he did not conquer the Ukraine 
for the Polish Republic. It was 
Bogdan Chmielnicki who emerged 
triumphant out of the struggle and 
until the reign of Peter the Great, 
Greater Ukraine, although nomi- 
nally a part of Poland, retained its 
independence, the use of its own 
language in official acts, and a few 
of its own laws, notably those per- 


taining to the inheritance of real 
estate. This situation lasted for 
many years, and even after Chmiel- 
nicki had officially accepted the su- 
premacy of Russia to which the 
Ukraine became united in 1654. 
Chmielnicki died three years 
later, when the Ukrainian Cossacks 
again revolted, this time against 
Russia, a revolt which was led by 
the famous Mazeppa, who allied 
himself with the Swedes who were 
then at war with the Czars of 
Muscovy. But after Peter the Great 
had defeated their combined armies 
at Poltava, Ukrainian independence 
came to an end, although in a cer- 
tain way the country retained some 
degree of self-government, such as 
no other Russian province had ever 
possessed, as well as the use of its 
own language in official documents. 
It kept alive its old enmity towards 
the Poles, to which later on was 
added hatred of the Germans, which 
was partly due to the fact that 
many German colonists settled in 
the Ukraine after the Napoleonic 
wars, and made themselves most 
obnoxious to the local population. 
The fall of the Romanovs and 
the triumph of the Bolsheviks did 
not bring about any changes worth 
recording in the Ukraine, apart 
from furnishing it with a pretext 
to seize the properties of the hated 
Polish landlords, and of large real 
estate owners in general. From the 
very beginning, it sympathized with 
the Soviets, and was eager to be- 
come a part of the new State which 
they had created, and it will un- 
doubtedly remain faithful to this 
allegiance. The Ukrainians are and 
have always been admirable fighters 
with much more stamina than the 
Russians. They have never yet 
been subdued by anyone, and are 
determined that they never shall be. 
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In 1918 and 1919, the Germans 
occupied the country with the help 
of a former great Ukrainian land- 
owner, Skoropadsky, who aspired 
to become its supreme ruler, and 
who the Germans imagined would 
be able to hold it for them. It 
turned out to be nothing but a 
dream; the Ukraine held fast to 
Moscow; Skoropadsky fled to Ber- 
lin, where he still lives, and the fa- 
therland of Chmielnicki and Ma- 
zeppa proved once more its invinci- 
bility. 

Judging by its past history, there- 
fore, it would be foolhardy to as- 
sume that the Ukraine—by which 
I mean the real Russian Ukraine— 
could be easily annexed by anyone. 
It would be an exceedingly tough 
job, and in the end would not be as 
rewarding as is generally supposed. 
Hitler is undoubtedly aware of all 
this, and is far too wise to start an 
enterprise which might easily have 
a tragic ending with himself as the 
first victim. It is not at all likely 
he will run such a risk, especially 
at the present time when so many 
other important problems absorb 
his attention. On the other hand, 
it would not be surprising if to fur- 
ther his own schemes he kept this 
complicated Ukrainian question 
dangling before the eyes of Europe 
like a red rag before a bull. 

As for Soviet Russia, it has no 
fear of a possible conquest of the 
Ukraine by Germany; it knows too 
well that the Ukraine is quite con- 
tent in its present allegiance to Mos- 
cow. The Ukraine today is pros- 
perous; it has rid itself of those rich 
landlords and real estate owners 
who were so objectionable; not be- 
cause they ever dominated it, but 
because the majority of them were 
Poles and Roman Catholics, and the 
religious question still plays a most 
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prominent part in the lives of the 
Ukrainians. Very wisely the cen- 
tral government in Moscow has not 
interfered, but has left the local au- 
thorities complete freedom in deal- 
ing with all religious questions ac- 
cording to Ukrainian ideas and 
Ukrainian sympathies. The result 
of this tolerance—if it may be so 
called—has been that most Catholic 
churches have been looted or de- 
stroyed, while Greek Orthodox 
shrines have been left untouched, 
and are still filled with worshipers 
on Sundays and holydays. As in 
olden times the Orthodox priest is 
welcomed effusively by his pa- 
rishioners whenever he visits them, 
but this does not mean that he in- 
fluences them in the very least, a 
statement for which I can vouch by 
a striking example from my own 
personal history. When our ances- 
tral castle was stormed by Red 
troops helped by the peasants of our 
own village, and my brother and 
his family barely escaped with their 
lives, the first thing which the Bol- 
sheviks did was to destroy the 
Catholic church, in the vaults of 
which our ancestors were buried, 
open the coffins, and scatter their 
contents far and wide. The Ortho- 
dox priest whose chapel was close 
by, tried in vain to stop them, and 
was forcibly taken back to his own 
house by the crowd of invaders. 
But, and this is where the curious 
part of this tragic episode of the 
Russian Revolution comes in, these 
very same peasants who had been 
committing these sacrileges with 
positive joy, were all present at 
Mass the next day— which hap- 
pened to be August 6th, the day 
of the Transfiguration, one of the 
great festivals of the Orthodox 
Church,—and did not seem in the 
very least to realize the dreadful 
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crimes which they had done a few 
hours earlier. 

This mixture of ferocity and re- 
ligious fervor is characteristic of 
the Ukrainian character, and in 
this respect, it has not changed in 
the very least since the times of 
Mazeppa and Chmielnicki and the 
Cossack wars of the seventeenth 
century. The Ukrainian kills with- 
out seeming to be aware of the guilt 
of his action. According to his code 
of morals, to destroy an enemy is 
not a crime; in some cases he con- 
siders it even praiseworthy. And 
by the word “enemy” is meant any- 
body who happens to stand in his 
way, or to own something he would 
like to possess himself. In corrobo- 
ration, many stories could be told 
of the dreadful things that hap- 
pened during the Revolution, as for 
instance, the slaying of the eighty- 
seven year old Prince Sanguszko, 
who was literally cut into pieces by 
his peasants and the workers on his 
estate, after his two young nieces 
had been raped before his eyes; and 
the murder of the Princess Scher- 
batoff, who in spite of warnings to 
escape, had insisted upon remain- 
ing on her estate of Nemirow in 
Podolia, and was shot in cold blood, 
by her own former workmen, to- 
gether with her son and daughter, 
a beautiful girl of eighteen. These 
same workmen who had slaugh- 
tered their victims without the 
least compunction had them buried 
afterwards with great pomp, and 
prayed most fervently for their 
souls. 

Such is the Ukrainian peasant; 
the Germans know him well having 
had the opportunity to study him 
during their short occupation of the 
country after the War, and the So- 
viet authorities in Moscow know 
him even better than the Germans 


do. They therefore only smile at 
Hitler, firm in their knowledge that 
anything the latter may say in re- 
gard to his Ukrainian ambitions is 
nothing but bluff, and that he could 
no more conquer the Russian 
Ukraine, than a man could fly with- 
out an airplane. What they would 
dread a great deal more is the 
spread of German propaganda, ad- 
vocating the establishment of an in- 
dependent Ukraine, including its 
Rumanian and Polish districts. 
This indeed might easily become a 
source of danger to the Soviet Re- 
public, for one of the ambitions of 
the Ukrainians is to become the 
dominant force in the U.S.S.R. 
This point, I believe, has never yet 
been touched upon by any com- 
mentator of the Ukrainian situation, 
and yet it holds the key to an un- 
derstanding of many of-its internal 
difficulties. The Ukraine believes 
firmly that its ultimate destiny is to 
dictate to others, and of course such 
a conviction if entertained by a 
brave, intrepid and absolutely fero- 
cious people, can lead very far and 
bring about startling results, results 
which might easily change the map 
of Europe, which is about the last 
thing the Bolsheviks want at the 
present moment. 


From any point of view the 
Ukraine is a problem, and will re- 
main one for a long time to come, 
such an acute and intricate prob- 
lem that none of its neighbors 
would care at the present moment 
to tackle it, unless absolutely com- 
pelled to do so. In a certain sense, 
this is a security against the am- 
bitions of some and the greed of 
others, but it is not a guarantee of 
peace by any means, for judging 
from the present outlook in Europe 
peace is still far from us. 








THE WILD GOOSE 


By GrRAcE IRENE CARROLL 


HE Signor Americano slid the 
letter back into its envelope 
with a heavy sigh as he sank de- 
jectedly upon one of the wide 
marble seats scattered about the 
terrace of the Villa Floriano. Re- 
moving his cap and mopping his 
brow slowly, he rang for old Elena. 
It was a pretty spot, he thought, 
with the vines of clematis and jas- 
mine clambering over the balus- 
trade and twining about the pilas- 
ters, and oleanders growing in their 
tall marble urns shedding their pet- 
als on the tessellated pavement. 
His somber eye swept the broad 
valley spread out below him, begin- 
ning now to take on that wonderful 
transparent amethyst tint which is 
the precursor of a Tuscan sunset. 
He felt weary and dispirited, for the 
steep upward climb from the village 
had been toilsome, and the letter 
from home which he had found 
waiting him there had only added 
to his uneasiness and sense of frus- 
tration. The search for the lady of 
his heart was growing dishearten- 
ing. 

It was two months now since he 
had started out so blithely from 
New York on this wild goose chase. 
When running away she had left 
this message for him: 


“I am going away to think it over. 
Find me and you may have me.” 


That had been the answer to his 
ardent wooing, and at first the task 
set him had seemed very easy of 
accomplishment. But a swift pas- 








sage on the first ocean liner had re- 
sulted only in his receiving a let- 
ter in London, whence she had, so 
it seemed, fled onward to Paris. 
Then a week had been spent in 
Paris, running down every clue. 
The month that followed had been 
wasted in Switzerland, visiting 
many places, each one a little too 
belatedly as it proved. Now Italy, 
and still his wild goose was at large 
and uncaptured. The last clue had 
led him to this quiet little hamlet 
and its charming villa on the Tus- 
can hillside. But alas! again he 
had arrived too late. His elusive 
quarry had once more flown; and 
this time there was no further clue, 
only a disquieting little note which 
he had found awaiting him: 


“Stupid! I thought it would take 
you two weeks. It has taken you 
two months. I’m calling it all off 
soon.” 


The situation seemed desperate. 
But what to do next? 

And now, here was a fresh diffi- 
culty. His letter from home had 
brought him a new anxiety. He 
must get back to America. Busi- 
ness affairs imperatively necessi- 
tated his immediate return. He 
could not, he reflected with resent- 
ful irritability, continue this fruit- 
less quest indefinitely. It was both 
silly and unreasonable of Edwina. 
Why could she not be sensible like 
other women! She surely must 
realize that he had responsibilities 
and obligations that forbade his fol- 
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lowing her elusive trail all over 
Europe in this way! Why must she 
always be so tantalizingly bizarre in 
her methods! 

By the glow of the burning sun- 
set sky he drew from his inside 
pocket a small delicately-scented 
blue envelope and read for the 
thousandth time its few brief lines, 
signed “Edwina Prescott Temple- 
ton.” How bold and firm was her 
handwriting! How very character- 
istic! What independence and 
originality it betokened! The sig- 
nature of a woman who might be 
expected to do the unpredictable 
and unconventional. For a mo- 
ment there swam before his inner 
eye a vision compounded of gra- 
ciousness, charm, and choice love- 
liness—a vision of a woman whose 
distinction of personality was bet- 
ter than mere beauty, whose savoir- 
faire was the rare gift of inheri- 
tance and blood—a vision of his 
exquisite “wild goose.” Well, she 
knew his determination; she knew 
that he was no quitter. She had 
elected to run away, to be pursued, 
overtaken, and claimed. Very well, 
then; he would continue the pur- 
suit, overtake, and claim her. His 
whole life’s happiness depended up- 
on his success. But how? Where 
to next? 

At last the aged Elena appeared 
in answer to his ring. Brown and 
loquacious, and wrinkling with in- 
quisitorial interest, she stood be- 
fore him in her neat black-and- 
white peasant’s dress, with a yellow 
silk coif and apron, and many sil- 
ver ornaments. 

“The Signore rang?” she asked 
deferentially. 

The Signore nodded _ assent. 
“Bring me coffee, Elena,” he com- 
manded curtly. “The evening is too 
warm and pleasant to go indoors 


yet, and the valley is really beauti- 
ful from here.” 

Old Elena disappeared with alac- 
rity, returning almost immediately 
with a tray laden with hot coffee, 
fruits, and small cakes. 

“Have you ever seen a wild goose 
in this section, Elena?” he ques- 
tioned, aprepos of nothing, pouring 
himself a cup of the fragrant bever- 
age while Elena arranged the con- 
tents of the tray conveniently before 
him. 

She looked at him wonderingly. 
“A wild goose? Yes, now and then 
a flock goes over in season,” she 
told him. 

“Silly things, Elena,” he pro- 
nounced inconsequentially. 

“So the English Signorina, who 
occupied the villa last month be- 
fore you came, used to think. ‘Silly 
things, Elena,’ she said to me, ‘in- 
viting a capture which nobody cares 
to make.’” She waited a minute; 
then, getting no further response 
from him, she observed curiously, 
“The Signore went to the village?” 

The Signore bit into a biscuit ten- 
tatively. He was not disinclined to 
gossip a little with the old dame; 
for might she not perhaps drop a 
word that would furnish him with 
some clue that would aid him in 
discovering the whereabouts of his 
lost lady? So he answered smiling- 
ly, “Yes, to the village, Elena. It 
is a pretty village.” 

“For the post, perhaps?” she sug- 
gested shrewdly. 

“Not perhaps,” he agreed, still 
smiling, “but certainly. For the 
post, Elena.” 

“And the post brought no letter?” 
she questioned again, her sharp 
black old Italian eyes twinkling 
sympathetically. It had not been 
lost upon Elena that the American 
Signore sought his daily mail so 
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avidly, though so fruitlessly. “Ah, 
well, tomorrow perhaps brings 
some,” she suggested cheerfully. 

“Let’s hope, Elena,” returned her 
listener whimsically. “While there’s 
life there’s hope, you know.” 

“To be sure,” agreed Elena, ignor- 
ing his flippancy. “As the English 
Signorina used to say to me when 
she was disappointed at the mail 
bringing her no letter, ‘Oh, well, 
Elena, if I don’t get it I don’t have 
it to answer,’ which was quite true. 
She had great good sense, that 
Signorina, and she was very edu- 
cated and full of gentilezza.” 

The Signore nodded listlessly. He 
had heard a good deal of voluble 
praise of his predecessor, the Eng- 
lish lady, since his coming to the 
Villa Floriano, and it was evident 
to him that she had been something 
of a personage. Her dress, her 
looks, her habits, her manners had 
been minutely detailed, her gener- 
osity dwelt upon, and the poesia of 
which she was full, as well as her 
talent for painting, for she had been 
something of an artist, it seems, and 
had lingered in the locality because 
of the beauty of the scenery. 

“But she never received her let- 
ter, and the disappointment sad- 
dened her a little,” went on Elena 
loquaciously. “It was easy to see 
that, although she bore her inward 
troubles bravely and kept up a smil- 
ing front.” 

The Signor Americano listened 
absently, for he felt small interest 
in the subject and wanted only to 
hear some mention of a certain 
American lady of his acquaintance. 
In all the world there was but one 
Signorina who interested him. 

“Often have I watched her,” went 
on old Elena, ignoring his indiffer- 
ence, “when she sat here alone on 
the terrace, her eyes fixed on the 
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distant hills, facing toward the sea, 
and seen the expression of her fea- 
tures in repose. Such a lovely face 
she had -—like the Madonna her- 
self!” she ended, her bony old 
hands joining together and separat- 
ing again in a gesture that appealed 
to heaven to verify her statement. 
“And generous!” she went on again 
ina moment. “Ah Signore, but she 
had much money, that Signorina, 
and she spent it lavishly. Every- 
body came in for a share of her 
bounty, and everybody loved her, 
down to the cabmen and the news- 
boys of the village. Everybody 
joyed to do her bidding—not mere- 
ly because she paid well, mind you, 
but because she was so simpatica. 
The expression of people’s eyes and 
the tones of their voices changed 
when they merely looked at or 
spoke to her. Never have I seen so 
simpatica a Signorina!” and old 
Elena exchanged a glance with 
heaven indicative of a despair of 
making herself understood. 

The Signore made no reply. It 
all bored him immeasurably. He 
knew of but one angel in the wide 
world, and praise of other than that 
one failed to awaken any response 
in his breast. 

Old Elena sniffed a little, offend- 
ed at his apathy. Her eyes snapped 
with a mild indignation. But she 
merely shrugged her old shoulders 
at such obtuseness, accepting it all 
with resignation. Then, the next 
moment, oscillating her head more 
energetically, she began again, “Yet 
for all she was so kind and had so 
much good sense, she was a bit 
queer at times.” 

“Queer—” the Signore knitted 
puzzled brows. 

“Simple, simple,” old Elena ex- 
plained, tapping her brown old fore- 
head meaningly with a brown old 
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forefinger. “She was sweetness it- 
self, Signore, but innocent as a 
dove, really.” 

“In what way did she exhibit her 
peculiarity?” questioned the Signore 
lazily, as he slowly sipped his coffee. 

“Well,” hesitated Elena, pausing 
to search her memory for incidents 
illustrative of the Signorina’s fail- 
ing, “the remarks she sometimes 
made. For instance, she would 
linger out here on the terrace eve- 
nings sometimes until long after 
the sun had set. Then when it was 
dark she would rise and come in- 
side, and would say to me, ‘Well, 
Elena, I’ve put the sun to bed.’ Put 
the sun to bed, indeed! Why every- 
one knows that the sun goes down 
behind the hills in the west at night. 
How could she put it to bed?” 

“I see,” assented the Signore; “a 
queer remark.” But the corners of 
his mustache twitched a little, 
though he immediately bit his lip. 
For he was reminded of a some- 
what similarly whimsical maiden of 
his acquaintance who was not Eng- 
lish but American. 

But the next instant his smile 
faded as though an invisible hand 
had quickly wiped it off. Sighing 
heavily, he pushed the empty tray 
away from him and sat back from 
the table. It was useless listening 
to all this nonsensical chatter about 
the English lady; for quite evident- 
ly no similarly whimsical woman of 
American birth had ever crossed 
old Elena’s path. There was noth- 
ing to be learned of his wild goose’s 
whereabouts from old Elena. And 
the garrulous Elena, taking the hint, 
gathered up the dishes quickly and 
trudged back to her kitchen, nod- 
ding to the sky as she went. 

Left alone, the Signor Americano 
lighted his cigarette and drew a 
small volume from his pocket, pre- 


pared to enjoy the loveliness of the 
mournfully beautiful spring eve- 
ning, with the fireflies beginning to 
glitter in the early dusk on the olive 
slopes and the nightingales to sing 
in the villa garden. But his eye 
soon wandered from the printed 
page to the gorgeous sunsets flam- 
ing over the Tuscan hills. It agreed 
subtly with his mood, which was a 
bit dejected. 

But his musings were soon 
broken in upon by the sound of 
hoofs on the rough roadway and 
the musical tones of a man’s voice 
urging his steed along; and soon 
Oreste, old Elena’s son, with his 
shabby cart, which the little donkey, 
Elizabetta, was pulling heroically 
up the steep grade, turned a corner 
and hove into sight. They halted 
before the big gateway and Oreste 
respectfully pulled off his cap as he 
caught sight of the Signore. 

“Buona sera, Signore,” he called, 
smiling with sunny Italian good 
nature. 

“Ah, Oreste,” returned the Sig- 
nore, in a mood to detain the lad 
for a little pleasant converse. For 
who knew but that he might glean 
from the boy some news of im- 
portance to himself! Who knew 
but what Oreste had perhaps seen 
or heard of an American Signorina 
in the village during the day! “You 
are home early today—the sun is 
not yet set. That little sposina of 
yours, Gioja, is what brings you 
back in such good season, I fancy. 
Now, had I a sposina, I should 
doubtless do the same.” 

Oreste grinned appreciatively. 
“The Signore’s sposina would lack 
for nothing,” he observed affably, 
“whereas I must work and earn if 
I would marry.” 

The Signore’s hand went to the 
little donkey’s drooping ears and 
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began stroking them kindly. “Eliza- 
betta looks tired. You have had a 
hard day, likely?” 

“Not so hard, Signore,” answered 
Oreste smilingly. “We had a few 
loads to move for the English Sig- 
norina—the one who lived here at 
the villa before you came.” 

The English Signorina again! 
One could not talk for five minutes 
at a time with these people without 
hearing something about the Eng- 
lish Signorina! 

“She is now below in the village,” 
Oreste explained; but she is pre- 
paring to depart and begin travel- 
ing once more.” 

“That will be a loss for the vil- 
lage, surely,” the Signore remarked 
with scarcely concealed sarcasm. 

“Si Signore, so it will,” agreed 
Oreste heartily, the slight sarcasm 
entirely lost on him. “And Gioja 
will miss her greatly, too. The Sig- 
norina took a great fancy to my 
Gioja, and she quite spoiled the girl. 
Gioja’s silly head was completely 
turned by so much flattery. You 
see, Signore,” he went on after a 
moment’s hesitation, “Gioja is only 
a little contadina, while the English 
Signorina was a real Signorina. She 
was always giving Gioja pretty 
things—ribbons, trinkets, and vani- 
ties of one sort or another—which 
it is not proper for a girl like Gioja 
to wear, since her station in life is 
not the same. I scold Gioja for hav- 
ing ideas above her station. But if 
you will believe me, Signore,” he 
ended, a glint of amusement and 
pride in his eye, “when Gioja puts 
on her finery and struts about with 
her head in the air, one might think 
it was the Signorina herself, so 
much does the manner and carriage 
resemble that lady’s,” and Oreste 
laughed musically at the memory 
of Gioja’s vaudeville performances. 
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The Signore was somehow re- 
minded of an American lavishness 
of bestowing favors that character- 
ized his own sposina, and a quiet 
smile curved his lips. 

“Ah, Signore,” deplored Oreste, 
interpreting the smile as one of ap- 
proval, and assuming a look of sud- 
den gravity, “you do not understand 
any more than the Signorina did. 
But you must know that it would 
not be seemly or proper for a 
maiden like Gioja to go to Mass 
dressed in the English Signorina’s 
cast-off finery. It would cause a 
scandal. The English Signorina 
meant kindly, no doubt, for she was 
the soul of generosity and very fond 
of Gioja. Now that she is gone, 
however, I wish Gioja would settle 
down again to our simple life and 
marry me. But she says that the 
English Signorina told her that 
marriage was a lottery, and it was 
better to remain free and let your 
lover pursue, since if you gave your 
heart away to a man he broke it for 
you. Of course the Signorina meant 
no harm, and she was perhaps only 
thinking of herself and her own dis- 
appointments; but Gioja took it all 
to heart and seems now bent upon 
leading me a chase.” 

The Signore rose abruptly, 
seized with a sudden distaste for 
the profitless chatter. One got no- 
where talking to these peasants. 
All one heard continually was “the 
English Signorina, the English Sig- 
norina.” But just as he turned to 
leave, Gioja came through the gate- 
way, advancing toward them with 
listless grace, her crispy Tuscan 
hair bound with a kerchief of dull 
gold, beneath which her dusky Ital- 
ian eyes beamed lambently. At 
sight of her lover the coral of her 
cheeks flamed a trifle more vividly. 

“Buona sera, Gioja,” saluted the 
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Signore pleasantly. “We were just 
speaking of you.” 

“Of me, Signore?” The voice 
was appealing and the look was 
coquettish. 

“And the English Signorina. 
Oreste tells me she advocated elus- 
iveness for you as a means of keep- 
ing him in pursuit, a very repre- 
hensible program. He deplores her 
policies as imposing hardships on 
the male of the species.” The Sig- 
nore’s smile was decidedly enig- 
matic. 

Gioja tossed her tawny head sauc- 
ily, not fully understanding the gist 
of the Signore’s comments. She 
threw the unhappy Oreste a scorn- 
ful glance where he stood tongue- 
tied and dumb in the presence of 
his self-possessed little sposina. 
“That is only Oreste’s jealous non- 
sense, Signore,” she challenged pro- 
testingly. “I merely tease him a 
little and he takes everything I say 
seriously. The Signorina was very 
much his friend indeed, and urged 
me to marry him at once—at once! 
‘Do not wait for him to pursue, 
Gioja,’ she advised me earnestly, 
‘for he may not do so. Know a true 
love when you have it and accept it, 
or you may lose it.’” 

An exclamation just behind them 
made all three turn quickly as 
Elena, her withered old face filled 
with concern and one brown old 
hand clutching a little red volume, 
much faded and soiled, of Baede- 
ker’s Florence, approached them in 
some agitation. 

“Only look, Signore!” she spouted 
excitedly, holding out the little vol- 
ume. “It is the Signorina’s. I have 
just found it in the arbor where she 
must have left it, and it has been 
exposed to the sun and to the rain 
and is much damaged. But she 
prized it and will grieve for its loss. 


Perhaps it could be sent to her. 
See, here is the name on the front 
leaf.” She handed him the book 
and the Signore took it carelessly 
and read. 

He went suddenly white and 
started up from his seat as though 
the marble beneath him had be- 
come electrified. 

“But you said she was an English 
Signorina,” he exclaimed agitatedly. 
So this was the beautiful Signorina 
of whom they had all been raving! 
How blind he had been! “She is 
not English; she is an American.” 
And he whipped a small blue-tinted 
envelope from his pocket, and be- 
hold! the signature was the same 
as that on the fly-leaf of the book! 
The words of the letter, which they 
were unable to read, being in Eng- 
lish, said 


“Find me soon or lose me.” 


And here he was wasting precious 
time! 

“But she said she was of England 
—of Boston,” protested old Elena 
with stubborn decision. 

“England! England! New Eng- 
land, woman,” raved the Signore in 
desperation. “I must find her at 
once. Where has she gone?” 

For a moment all three of his 
listeners stood speechless and 
aghast before the whirlwind of his 
passion, until old Elena at last 
found voice. “Ah, rogue,” she said 
slyly, laying a bony brown old hand 
on his arm, “so you are the letter 
she looked for so constantly! You 
come very late.” 

“Yes,” answered the Signore im- 
patiently. “But let me know where 
she has gone. I waste time.” 

And then it was that, with a cry 
of dismay, Gioja was reminded of 
her mission to the villa. “The 
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saints forgive me,” she exclaimed 
nervously, drawing forth from her 
apron pocket a blue envelope that 
was the exact duplicate of the one 
in the Signore’s hand. “But I 
nearly forgot to deliver this to the 
Signore. The English Signorina 
asked me to bring it to him as I was 
leaving her a while ago down in the 
village.” 

The Signor Americano took the 
letter, agitatedly tearing open the 
flap and scanning its few words 
rapidly, while his three companions 
watched intently the changing ex- 
pression of his face, lighted as it 
now was with an unspeakable relief 
and joy. The brief message ran: 


“Dearest: Your wild goose is 
a-weary with the long flight and 
longing to be captured. I have been 
packing all day and am very tired 
tonight. But come to me early in 
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the morning. I am at the Pension 

Boscoverde in the Via Casentino in 

the village. Until morning, then, 
“Your Edwina.” 


Impulsively the Signore lifted the 
paper to his lips. 

“Ah, she was an angel, that Sig- 
norina,” remarked Elena, her face 
reflecting the joy written on the 
Signore’s. “But a bit queer, you 
must admit. Else why should she 
write instead of come?” 

“I perceive, Signore, that the lady 
is your sposina,” observed Oreste 
slyly, slipping an arm about the 
yielding Gioja. 

The Signore’s face was radiant. 
But what he said left all three of 
his audience more or less puzzled. 
“Wild geese,” he stated enigmati- 
cally, “are difficult to capture; but 
once captured, they can be easily 
tamed, I believe.” 


COPPER BEECH 
For C. E. M. 


By ELEANOR DOWNING 


QO’ of the subway and up the street 
I follow the trek of student feet. 
Above me looms the college gate, 
And the chimes sing, “Hurry, it’s late, late, late!” 


But just as the college door swings wide 
To suck me into the human tide 
That swirls and eddies up hall and stair, 


I see the copper beech standing there. 














Across the campus its red leaves shine, 
Like the sparkle of sun on Chianti wine, 
And its swaying branches shiver and shake 
In a riot of silver and crimson-lake. 


For a breathless moment, I pause to see 

God’s beauty burn in the glowing tree; 

Then the door swings to, and the walls close in, 
And the ordered tasks of the day begin. 


The faces come, and the faces go— 

The upturned faces, row on row, 

And the eager voices that seek reply 

To the challenge of “When?” and “How?” and “Why?” 


The quick words flow, and the ink flows, too, 
As the timeless battle is fought anew: 

And the shape of Error is brought to dust, 
With chalk and words and the swift pen-thrust. 


But even Michael was spent, they say, 
Ere he put his flashing sword away; 

And surely the human heart may quail, 
And the feet drag slow, and the spirit fail. 


Weary, I open the college door, 

And pass to the outer world once more: 
And there in the golden daylight’s close 
Blossoms my tree, like a gold-red rose. 


In the crimson tide of the dying sun 

Its leaves flame rubies, one by one, 

And its chaliced glory is lifted high 

To the jade-green curve of the evening sky. 


Deep I drink, and my heart lifts up, 

As the soldier’s heart to the stirrup-cup, 
For the wine of beauty has filled my soul, 
Has healed my gashes, and made me whole. 








FRA JUNIPERO SERRA 


Brave Priest of Spain 


By WINIFRED HEATH 


ERNANDO CORTES came with 

sword and spear, destroying as 
he went, his memory dark with 
cruel deeds. But we remember yet, 
with a sweet refreshment, the 
brown-frocked Friar of Spain who 
came to build a new kingdom for 
God in the pleasant land of Cali- 
fornia. Well blessed are still her 
sunlit cities, so musically named 
for the saints at whose altars young 
Miguel José Serra had knelt in the 
days of his youth. 

Born November 24, 1713, at Petra, 
a village on the lovely Island of Ma- 
jorca, Miguel José Serra was the 
son of honest, God - fearing folk. 
Delighted and perhaps slightly sur- 
prised to find in their young son 
such an avid thirst for learning, 
they took him to a school in the 
capital city of Palma where he was 
soon the pride of his teachers. 
Every Sunday his clear young voice 
rang out in his own loved church of 
San Bernardino. Even then Joseph 
had a very clear idea of what he 
wanted to be, so while other lads 
were out playing or serenading their 
girl friends, he stayed at home to 
study. 

Since 1607 there had been a 
Franciscan foundation at Petra and 
the boy liked nothing better than 
to read of their great leader and the 
works of his Friars Minor. They 
followed well in the footsteps of St. 
Francis of Assisi, those farmer 
monks of Petra, providing the sick 
with broth, the hungry with cheese 


—‘“the consolation of all afflicted 
persons.” Watching those good 
Fathers he felt an urge to go and 
do likewise. At seventeen he started 
his novitiate and during that period 
was appointed lector of philosophy 
by the Convent of Palma, a signal 
honor for so young a man. 

When ordained he took the name 
of “Junipero” that “Joyous Patient” 
who followed St. Francis in such 
whimsical fashion and with such a 
happy countenance. There was in 
the younger Junipero much of that 
sunny sense of humor and excellent 
common sense which had marked 
the Junipero of earlier days — so 
zealous in the service of others, so 
utterly forgetful of self. Rapidly 
he attained fame for his eloquent 
speech and much learning. Ap- 
pointed to the Duns Scotus chair of 
philosophy at the Lullian Univer- 
sity he might have gone high in the 
world of men. His address on the 
occasion of a festival in honor of 
the founder was declared by one 
enthusiastic listener to be “worthy 
of being printed in letters of gold.” 
But the young priest of Petra had 
no thought of self-advancement, his 
one consuming ambition was to 
serve God and his fellow men to the 
uttermost. 

There was much wild talk then 
about America and the two Cali- 
fornias where it seemed gold and 
silver were to be had for the mere 
taking. Junfpero was little con- 
cerned with the wealth of that far- 
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away land but he was concerned for 
the brown folk who had never 
heard of God, worshiped strange 
idols, were a flock without a shep- 
herd. Silently he vowed to go to 
them, keeping his own counsel and 
awaiting the direction of God. 

When he did make known his ear- 
nest desire he got little encourage- 
ment, for the authorities of the uni- 
versity were proud of this young 
man from Petra who had brought 
them much honor and no little pub- 
licity. With the quiet persistence 
which marked him even in those 
early days Junipero finally won to 
his goal. The only thought which 
troubled him was parting from his 
parents and his many friends. He 
was overjoyed when he learned 
that his pupil and friend Francisco 
Palou also wanted to take that long 
voyage. 

Three days after Easter, 1749, 
Junipero and Palou set sail for 
Malaga. The voyage took fifteen 
days and was not a happy one, for 
the captain was a sour, cantanker- 
ous person with a passion for argu- 
ment not properly founded on 
knowledge. He was forever starting 
something he could not finish and 
waxed exceeding wroth when the 
young priest of Petra with all mod- 
esty, got the best of him. Such a 
rage filled him on one occasion that 
he even made an attempt on Juni- 
pero’s life. Sometimes Junipero 
regretted those fiery encounters and 
he said once to Palou, as he sat re- 
morseful in his cabin: “It consoles 
me that I never started those dis- 
putes—but it seemed to me that I 
had to reply to him for the credit 
of our Catholic religion.” 

However before the voyage was 
over the irascible captain forgot all 
his wrath, won perhaps by the pa- 
tient courtesy of the young monk. 


For Junipero Serra had his full 
share of the friendliness and sym- 
pathy with all manner of men 
which marked the first Franciscan 
Friar. 

From Malaga they proceeded to 
Cadiz for further orders. There 
they found five other friars who 
had intended to embark with them 
but had repented of their decision 
when they saw so small a ship, so 
large a sea. Junipero Serra sug- 
gested other Majorcans who might 
be of stouter mold, one of them 
Juan Crespi, friend of Fra Palou, 
diarist of early California days. 
There was a fine friendship between 
these three who served together 
many years. 

The voyage to the Mexican port 
of Vera Cruz took ninety days and 
all on board suffered from lack of 
food and drink. The only cheerful 
soul on the boat was Junipero Serra 
who amazed all the rest, utterly 
taken up with their own particular 
misery. When someone asked him 
how he managed to endure so much 
without grumbling Fra Serra _ re- 
plied, doubtless with a quiet smile, 
that his thirst did not trouble him 
unduly. Pressed for a further rea- 
son he added, with a touch of hu- 
mor, that he had discovered an ex- 
cellent expedient under such cir- 
cumstances was to eat little and 
talk still less. 

To add to their wretchedness a 
storm broke upon them with such 
fury that the ship was driven out 
of its course, plowing an uncertain 
way through the black night and 
heaving waters. The crew mutinied, 
the ship began to leak and there 
was utter confusion and panic. 
Through it all Junipero Serra and 
Fra Palou kept quiet watch, pray- 
ing that God of His goodness would 
bring them safely to their port. At 
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last the storm passed and with 
much rejoicing and thanksgiving 
from all, the ship sailed into Vera 
Cruz on the 6th day of December, 
1749. 

Horses and escort awaited them 
for the long journey to Mexico City 
but Fra Serra would not accept 
either and started out on foot. 
Doubtless he felt that if he traveled 
alone he would come closer to the 
natives than if he went accompanied 
by a military cavalcade. For all his 
gentleness of spirit Fra Junipero 
Serra had an iron will and courage 
not exceeded by the most gallant 
caballero of Spain. 

Fra Palou was too weak and 
weary from that terrible sea jour- 
ney so Fra Serra went accompanied 
by a friar from Andalusia. All they 
took with them were scant provi- 
sions, their breviaries and an 
abundance of faith, The roads 
were rough; by day there was over- 
powering heat, by night cold air 
and sharp. Tired, hungry, thirsty 
still they went their brave way, 
Junipero’s sunny disposition not 
one whit dulled by any personal dis- 
comforts. 

They came at last to Mexico City 
on New Year’s Day, 1750, just 
eight and one-half months after 
Junipero had set sail from Majorca. 
Expecting to find some small set- 
tlement they were amazed to find 
a splendid city, elegantly clad peo- 
ple, and best of all, a magnificent 
cathedral where had once stood the 
terrible temple of the Aztecs where 
countless human beings had been 
offered up to their war god. 

Junipero went to the College of 
San Fernando where he found a 
warm welcome. They offered him 
every inducement to stay with them 
but that was not his ambition. Not 
by holding a high place in this glit- 
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tering city would he ever be able to 
help those patient brown folk in 
lonely places. They told him some- 
thing of the difficulty some of the 
Mission Fathers were having with 
the fierce Pame Indians in the wild 
regions of the Sierra Gordes. To 
their astonishment he eagerly of- 
fered his services. A little later Fra 
Palou also arrived in Mexico City, 
ready to go wheresoever his friend 
Junipero wished. The two set out 
from San Fernando bound for the 
lonely mountain mission of Santi- 
ago de Xalpan. On the 16th of 
June they arrived and were joyfully 
received by the neophytes. For 
nine years Fra Serra labored in that 
desolate region, refusing many 
other much more exalted posts. At 
last the Guardian of San Fernando 
College determined to give the mod- 
est young priest of Petra the pre- 
ferment he so well merited, and re- 
called him to take entire charge of 
the Texas Missions. This meant 
working among the warlike 
Apaches who had killed the last 
man sent to them. This fact in no 
way dampened Junipero’s enthu- 
siasm and he was ready to leave 
when word came that the govern- 
ment had decided to send a punitive 
expedition rather than a priest with 
words of peace. 

So for seven years Junipero 
stayed in Mexico City, preaching 
to a people much inclined to the 
world’s pleasures, and by the chas- 
tisement which he inflicted upon 
his own body, shaming many to re- 
pentance and a better way of life. 
He made many perilous journeys 
into untrodden lands, traveling for 
eight days in a canoe up the River 
Miges, suffering from heat and ex- 
posure, but unable to land as the 
banks were infested with wild ani- 
mals and tropic fever. 
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Then came a call to the Cali- 
fornias whence the Jesuits had 
been driven by a hot-headed, un- 
grateful government, who forgot all 
their toiling in the arid, inhospit- 
able country of Lower California. 
Fra Junipero and his two good 
friends Palou and Crespi, landed at 
the chief city Loreto on Good Fri- 
day of the year 1786, just after the 
ceremonies. 

Before leaving, Junipero, in 
charge, read to those with him the 
order of their distribution. We of 
today who know so little of acute 
discomfort and still less of self-sac- 
rifice, can hardly measure the cour- 
age of those men of Spain. They 
were, most of them, men of high 
culture who had held splendid 
posts in the homeland. They were 
being sent to some of the world’s 
most desolate, lonely places, cut off 
from all their friends, companioned 
only by untutored savages. Yet, as 
the good Brother Palou tells us they 
were “all very contented and gave 
thanks to God for the fate which 
had befallen us.” 

Junipero’s destination was San 
Diego and Monterey in Upper Cali- 
fornia, of whose fine ports early 
Spanish adventurers had spoken in 
glowing language. As usual his 
provisions were slight, his courage 
immense. The first day brought 
him to San Xavier Mission where 
his good friend Palou was stationed. 
As he came limping in the younger 
man came to meet him, begging 
that he remain for a while and rest 
before going on that journey over 
rough, unknown, uncultivated 
country. But Junipero remon- 
strated gently with his friend, “Do 
not let us speak of this,” he said. 
“I have unlimited confidence in 
God, whose goodness will allow me 
not only to arrive in San Diego to 


raise and fasten in that port the 
standard of the Holy Cross, but at 
Monterey as well.” 

We of today know how fully his 
hopes were fulfilled but only the 
God who sustained him may meas- 
ure at what cost. Palou, still trou- 
bled for his friend Junfpero, did the 
utmost possible to lessen the dis- 
comforts of that long journey. He 
provided every possible small com- 
fort he could think of and supply 
so that Junipero wrote down in his 
notebook: “Not even I myself could 
have managed to contrive them, 
though for my sins I do not cease 
to be fond of my convenience.” 

And these delightfully human 
words came from a man who all his 
life dispensed with what most of 
us would consider the bare necessi- 
ties of life! He left his sorrowing 
friend Palou with these ringing, 
brave words: “A Dios, till Monterey, 
where I hope we will meet to work 
together in that vineyard of our 
Lord.” 

So pitiful was Palou’s reply that 
Junipero went back for a little 
while, gently reproaching his friend 
for a lack of faith “which pierced 
him to the heart.” 

On his way Junipero met with 
hungry Indians, some of them Mis- 
sion neophytes for whom the trou- 
bled Fathers were unable to pro- 
vide. Before the arrival of Fra 
Junipero, lay commissioners were 
managing, or rather mismanaging 
the Missions, causing acute suffer- 
ing to the Fathers and their charges. 
When Junfpero Serra took charge 
all that was changed, for among his 
many gifts was a power for organi- 
zation and persuasion, which 
brought help from high places and 
order where had been confusion. 

One happy day as he walked on 
his long road to San Diego he met 
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with some neophytes who had been 
taught the hymns of the Church. 
Junipero loved music and much 
joy it brought him as they clus- 
tered around him “singing sweetly 
together for the love of God.” 

He gives us a whimsical account 
of a visit some Indian women and 
their men paid him—the women 
“talking as rapidly and efficaciously 
as their sex knows how to do.” The 
good Father was pleased to find 
both the women and the babies 
modestly clothed. One of his first 
gifts to them was a cake of soap, 
something they had never yet seen 
but stood much in need of. He also 
gave to the delighted women bolts 
of bright cloth for themselves and 
their little ones, cutting out many 
a small garment himself. 

How good it was to sleep out 
under the stars, with only the soft 
sighing of the wind for company, 
and the peace of the night to heal 
his weariness. Sleeping he gathered 
new strength for “those so painful 
hills,” as he calls the rugged moun- 
tains over which he had to pass. 
Coming to the Mission Guadalupe, 
whence had issued those singing 
neophytes, he found an old friend 
who gave him an intelligent, de- 
voted Indian lad for companion. 
Going on again he came to the Mis- 
sion Santa Gertrudis where he 
found a disconsolate young friar. 
These two had met in Mexico and 
had gone on many lonely, danger- 
ous journeys together, and the 
young man had written to Fra 
Serra, pouring out all his melan- 
choly and his longing for the com- 
panionship of his own kind. So 
when they met, “the eyes of both 
overflowed with tears without our 
being able to speak a word until for 
a long time we had paid this per- 
missible tribute to nature.” 
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So well able to bear all things 
himself, yet Fra Junipero had an 
infinite compassion for the sorrows 
and sufferings of others, never los- 
ing patience with the frailest of his 
human brethren, or the most con- 
trary. So to comfort that lonely 
young Brother, Fra Serra delayed 
a few days in spite of his passion- 
ate desire to go on to San Diego. 

He came at last to Santa Maria 
where Governor Portola was in 
charge. Both Junipero and the In- 
dian lad were sick when they ar- 
rived and the Governor insisted that 
Fra Serra stay behind and rest, 
fearing probably that the rest of 
the expedition would be delayed if 
he went along. But no argument 
could deter him: “If it is God’s will 
that I die on the road, then bury 
me there, and I will remain con- 
tentedly among the Gentiles, but I 
have confidence that God will give 
me strength to reach San Diego, as 
He has given me strength to come 
this far.” 

So the Governor, much annoyed, 
but quite incapable of changing 
Fra Serra’s mind, assented to his 
going along with them the next day. 
That night Junipero prayed for 
help and healing as he tossed wear- 
ily on his hard bed. Suddenly he 
bethought him of Juan the mule- 
teer who knew so well how to cure 
his sick beasts. He called the man 
to him, but with a broad grin Juan 
said that he was no physician, that 
all the doctoring he had ever done 
was for his mules. To which Fra 
Serra replied that he might for the 
present regard him as just another 
sick mule with ulcered foot and leg, 
and treat him accordingly. With 
unaccustomed tenderness Juan An- 
tonio Coronel applied an ointment 
of tallow and herbs whereupon al- 
most at once the pain grew less and 
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Fra Serra knew a night’s refreshing 
sleep. Next morning, to the amaze- 
ment of all, he was able to cele- 
brate Mass, nor was the expedition 
delayed one minute on his account. 

For many miles the going was 
still hard through an arid land but 
they came at last to a green oasis 
with “willows, tule, and a glad sky.” 
At one place stood a lone cotton- 
wood tree and Fra Serra christened 
the spot “Alamo Solo.” 

The way grew pleasanter each 
hour, “more smiling and gladsome, 
with trees tall and tufted, and vari- 
ous little flowers.” One happy day 
he discovered the rose of Castile 
blooming by the roadside and made 
this entry in his diary: “I have be- 
fore me a rose bush with three 
roses opened, others in bud, and 
more than six unpetaled. Blessed 
be He Who created them.” 

Like St. Francis of Assisi, Fra 
Serra found in all the loveliness of 
the earth, a proof of God’s love, in 
every living thing another child of 
the Great Father. 

To this happy place where the 
roses of Spain bloomed Fra Serra 
gave the name “Arroyo of the 
Roses.” Being practical as well as 
poetical he did not fail to realize 
what a harvest for an apothecary 
there would have been in those flow- 
ering rose bushes. 

On the 16th day of July, 1768, 
the first Mission was founded at 
San Diego, the first white settlement 
made in Upper (Alta) California. 
They were not easy to deal with, 
those “Dieguenos,” who acted like 
spoiled children and were sus- 
picious to the last degree. Some of 
them were docile, pleased with the 
gifts of the Fathers, but others were 
rebellious, covetous and determined 
to destroy these strange buildings 
and the brown-robed men. One 


night they came in howling hordes, 
robbing the Mission church and set- 
ting fire to the building. So went 
down in ashes that first little Mis- 
sion of San Diego de Alcala. Fra 
Jaime fell pierced with Indian ar- 
rows, even as he spoke the gentle 
words: “Little children, love God.” 
They almost perished of hunger, 
that brave band, for the ships bring- 
ing provisions were delayed, and 
one of them was lost, its fate still 
unknown. Governor Portola deter- 
mined to return to Mexico and 
would have done so but for the 
pleading of Fra Serra who begged 
him to wait awhile—that the ships 
would surely arrive. Upon a hill 
looking out over the waters of San 
Diego Bay, Fra Serra spent a long 
and lonely vigil, praying that there 
might be no such tragic end to all 
his hopes. Had it not been for his 
enduring faith, for his powers of 
persuasion, the whole history of 
California might have been changed 
and the Golden State would not 
have been our proud possession. 
The Mission of San Diego de 
Alcala built up once again and flour- 
ishing, Fra Serra traveled the State 
over, often weary, with aching head 
and tired feet, for those old pains 
never quite left him. So fragile of 
form so stout of heart, he founded 
nine Missions from San Diego to San 
Francisco along the famous High- 
way of the King, El Camino Real. 
So well suited to this sunny land 
were those simple Mission build- 
ings that they are still the preferred 
pattern all over California. Pa- 
tiently and with an abiding faith he 
worked, helped by willing, adoring 
neophytes, even to the women and 
children. Nor was it at all an easy 
job but called for much hard labor 
and a deal of carrying to and fro. 
How glad he must have been when 
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the first Mission bells went ringing 
across the green hills and fertile 
valleys of Alta California! 

For plan and pattern Fra Serra 
undoubtedly drew from his own 
rich store of remembered churches 
and quiet cloisters. He thought 
often no doubt of that old church 
in the Convent of San Bernardino 
where he had sung as a chorister, 
and the splendid cathedral at 
Parma. He had looked long upon 
the white towers of Cadiz, “full of a 
strange sweetness and refresh- 
ment,” the exquisite Palace of the 
Alhambra at Granada. How torn 
his heart would be now could he 
see the travail of that country, the 
waste and the weariness of war, 
the destruction of the lovely build- 
ings that were such a sweet re- 
freshment to his soul. 

But there came at least an end 
to his journeying, to his ceaseless 
labors, to the weariness of the body 
which must be overcome by the 
strength of the spirit. On the 28th 
day of August, 1784, he went home 
to God, still holding close the cross 
he had carried so long. 

A few years ago certain citizens 
of San Diego gathered together the 
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scattered bricks of that first little 
Mission and fashioned them into a 
Memorial Cross for Father Jaime 
who had been cut down by those he 
had hoped to serve. In 1931 the 
second Mission was restored and 
once again the Mission bells rang 
out over hill and valley. 

The same year there was un- 
veiled at Washington, in the Hall 
of Statuary, a noble figure of Fra 
Junipero Serra. The printed report 
of those proceedings is one long elo- 
quent tribute from men of many 
creeds and walks in life to the great 
heart and splendid mind of this 
brave priest of Spain. 

Statues and museums are good 
things to remind a slightly forgetful 
world of good people who have 
gone on, but Fra Junipero stands 
in no need of a statue, nor the lit- 
tle museum recently placed on the 
top of the hill where he once kept 
vigil. For he is one of those rare 
souls who having passed this way 
may never be forgotten but live on 
in the human heart. For us his 
spirit still walks down the green 
ways of California, along its flow- 
ered paths and by the blue waters 
of its bays. 
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THIS HAPPENED TO ME! 


By Maup CHEGWIDDEN 


LTHOUGH I had left my home- 

land and traveled seven thou- 
sand miles for the sake of a reli- 
gious sect, I had lost faith in it, and 
for more than seven years had at- 
tended no church at all; nor had I 
taught my two little daughters any 
religion apart from the story of 
Jesus as recounted in the Bible. 

And yet I needed religion, desper- 
ately. Hungry for spiritual food, I 
was yearning for that soul’s com- 
fort which I knew nothing but a re- 
ligion could give me. 

Twenty years before, in England, 
I had attended a Catholic wedding, 
and in the intervening seasons I 
had thought, many times, of that 
beautiful, dignified, and strangely 
touching ceremony in the far-off 
cathedral. 

Early on a particular Sunday 
morning I was glancing through the 
morning paper, waiting for the fire 
to burn up so that I could begin to 
prepare breakfast. My two small 
girls were still sleeping. I was feel- 
ing particularly desolate and de- 
pressed that day, I remember, but 
as I turned a page and came to the 
church notices, the words “Cathe- 
dral of the Madeleine” seemed to 
leap out at me. I read the times of 
Masses, and saw that High Mass, 
whatever that was, came at just the 
right hour for us to reach the cathe- 
dral in the city, six miles from our 
suburban home. 

I ran to awaken the little girls, 
telling them to hurry and bathe and 
dress, because we were going to a 


Catholic church. They were thrilled 
with the prospect of something new 
and exciting. We set off for the 
walk of a mile and a half before we 
should reach the terminus of the 
car line which would carry us to 
the city; it took us eighty minutes 
to reach the massive stone pile that 
was the Catholic cathedral in Salt 
Lake. 

We followed a group of people up 
the steps to the vestibule, but here 
we hesitated, for I was uncertain 
whether pews were rented by mem- 
bers or not, and whether we were 
welcome to sit wherever we pleased. 
Seeing our quite evident strange- 
ness, an usher led us to a pew fairly 
near the altar rail. 

As the Mass began and proceeded, 
I was confused and worried by the 
frequent changes between sitting, 
standing and kneeling, of course. I 
did as those in front of me did, even 
though I was usually half a lap be- 
hind. The long kneeling on the 
narrow bench was dreadfully pain- 
ful, for in our church we had never 
knelt to pray; everything there had 
been designed for the least trouble, 
and we sat in uninterrupted peace 
during everything except the con- 
gregational singing! 

What on earth it was all about I 
hadn’t the slightest idea. But I was 
filled with an amazing sense of se- 
renity and inner warmth, merely to 
be there in the reverent atmosphere, 
to hear the exquisite music of the 
High Mass, and to drink in the 
beauty of the stained glass windows 
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and the accompanying murals, as 
well as the vestments of the priest 
and the appurtenances of the altar. 

But why did the people around 
me so often kneel, or merely “bob”? 
What was the priest doing up there, 
with his back to the congregation 
(which I thought rather rude)? 
Why did he keep skipping from one 
place to another, in front of the 
altar? Why were those little boys 
up there, when they weren’t choir 
boys as I had thought? What was 
the reason for the candles when 
electric lights were in the building? 

My mind was one big question 
mark, yet I loved all of it, and so 
did my young daughters. We went 
home in a pleasant haze, musing 
about everything that had been so 
entirely different from anything we 
had ever seen—so different, and yet 
so mysteriously enthralling. 

The following Sunday we were 
there again, and the next and the 
next. By that time I was feeling 
snubbed because no one had noticed 
us, shaken our hands, asked us how 
we liked it, and would we come 
again?—as would inevitably have 
happened in the church I had 
stopped attending. I still was be- 
wildered and confused, though I 
had begun to regard myself as a 
regular attendant, and I was re- 
sentful because the folks there, the 
Catholics, were so wrapped up in 
their own devotions and so utterly 
oblivious of me and my two little 
girls. Did they call that Christian 
charity? I asked myself. I'd be 
darned if I'd go again, to a church 
so far from home, where I so very 
evidently wasn’t wanted! 

But I couldn’t stay away. The 
following Sunday, although I could 
ill spare the money, I went to the 
women who had a little booth in the 
vestibule with rosaries and statues 
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for sale, and asked to buy a prayer 
book. 

“What kind do you want?” asked 
one of them. 

“Why, is there more than one 
kind?” I asked, astonished. I knew 
that the Church of England had one 
prayer book, and one only. 

“You’re a stranger, aren’t you?” 
she queried, with what I thought 
was a pitying smile for my ignor- 
ance. Meekly I confessed that I 
was. 

“I thought so! Now here’s a good 
one, Father Lasance’s. This is 
three-fifty. And here’s another, 
five dollars.” 

There was no attempt to explain 
the difference in prayer books, or to 
tell me what a missal was. I 
thought that if I bought a Catholic 
prayer book it would tell me why 
the priest stood with his back to 
the congregation instead of facing 
them; why he was now here, now 
there, now placing his hands thus 
and so, now turning around with a 
certain gesture—all about every- 
thing, in fact. But if the Catholics 
had different prayer books, how 
could I tell which one to buy? 

Seeing my indecision, the woman 
went on: “This one (at five dollars) 
isn’t any good to you unless you’re 
going to come every day. You 
wouldn’t want it. The three-fifty 
one will be best, if you only come 
on Sundays.” So I paid the cash, 
walked to the pew we had occupied 
ever since that first Sunday, and 
opened the book. I was certain, 
now, that I should understand 
everything as easily as A.B.C. A 
small head bent over the book, from 
either side of me, and we turned 
pages slowly. 

But I soon found myself floun- 
dering in a much deeper sea of per- 
plexity than ever! 
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“The Ordinary of the Mass,” I 
read. What was there that made it 
ordinary? What on earth were 
asperges? and here, quile a way 
through, one came to a preface— 
which surely, as in all books, should 
have been at the very beginning! 
But before I had gone very far with 
my astounded examination of the 
Latin words side by side with the 
English, the priest entered and High 
Mass began. 

I rose with the rest of the con- 
gregation, and turned pages and 
tried to catch a word the choir was 
singing or the priest was saying, 
but was unable to. Then a marvel- 
ous thing happened — I distin- 
guished the Kyrie Eleison, and I 
found the place in my new book, 
and thought that at last my trou- 
bles were over. But when the lovely 
chanting of the Kyrie was finished, 
of course I was as much at sea as 
ever. Yet, every Sunday thereafter, 
for a long time, I had the delightful 
sensation of meeting a well known 
and loved face in a crowd of strang- 
ers, each time the choir started that 
Kyrie. 

In another while, I found I could 
tell when the Credo was reached, 
and scrupulously I followed those 
beautiful words, with the choir. I 
was lost again, when they finished. 

I heard the words “Dominus 
vobiscum” and the response “Et 
cum spiritu tuo,” but which Domi- 
nus vobiscum was it? there were 
several, scattered here and there 
through the book; and I turned the 
pages forwards and backwards, 
searching for the proper place, and 
growing more and more exasper- 
ated. I longed to ask some of the 
wrapped-up-in-their-o w n-devotions 
people near me, where the place 
was in my book, but never dared. 
They ignored be so pointedly. I 


yearned to go and sit by one of 
the Sisters who sometimes came, 
in pairs, to occupy front pews in 
the Cathedral. To them I could 
explain that I was new, and wanted 
to know how to follow the services 
—but I was too timid. I wouldn’t 
bother going again, I decided, to a 
church that was such a puzzling 
mystery and where no one cared a 
hoot whether I went or not! But I 
couldn’t stay away. 

Gradually I began to find the 
place a few more times each Sun- 
day; I knew when the Agnus Dei 
came, and the Sanctus, and on one 
occasion I actually was abreast of 
the Mass five times! Why, I felt as 
good as any church member, then! 

I hadn’t the faintest suspicion 
that there were Saint’s days with 
special parts for them, and special 
prayers for the special Sundays of 
the year. I used to flounder through 
all the prefaces, wondering what 
on earth were the Epiphany and its 
octave, and Lent and Passion Sun- 
day, and festivals of the B. V. M. 
We hadn’t troubled our heads over 
such things, in my former religion. 
And because of my Protestant up- 
bringing, I couldn’t help smiling 
scornfully every time the Blessed 
Virgin Mary was mentioned in my 
prayer book, for that, I knew, was 
one of the very silliest of all things 
about the Catholic Church. 

In the meantime, I had written to 
Monsignor Duane G. Hunt (now my 
Bishop) whose weekly radio ad- 
dresses I had listened to in desul- 
tory fashion, off and on, and had 
asked him to please send me a list 
of books that I could get in the pub- 
lic library, that would tell me all 
about the Catholic Church. What 
a babe-in-the-woods I was! 

Monsignor Hunt replied at once, 
and asked me to call on him. I did 
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so, had a short talk in which I told 
him everything that was wrong 
with the Catholic Church — and 
made another appointment for a 
few days later, when he promised 
to have some books for me. 

At this second meeting he gave 
me The Faith of Our Fathers, and 
The Question Box. I went home to 
study them, expecting to take the 
difficulties I encountered therein, 
back to him, but in a few days I 
saw by the daily paper that he had 
gone to New York for three months 
to deliver a series of radio broad- 
casts. So there again I was cast 
adrift. Certainly, the Catholics 
didn’t want me or my children! 

We never missed a Sunday High 
Mass, though, and I thought all 
Masses were like these. Then came 
a day when the officiating priest an- 
nounced the summer schedule of 
Masses, and the following Sunday I 
found out what a Low Mass was. 
My heart dropped right down to my 
shoes, for not a single word did the 
choir sing so that I could find the 
place in my prayer book, and in the 
large Cathedral it was impossible 
for me to hear the priest. 

The priest went on about that 
private business of his, up there at 
the altar with his back to me, and I 
grew angrier and angrier because I 
didn’t know what he was up to! At 
the end, everybody gabbled off a 
string of words in a great hurry, 
the only ones that I could distin- 
guish being “Holy Mary.” I was 
still more provoked at that, for it 
showed quite irrevocably that the 
Catholics did worship the Virgin 
Mary. 

Still I went to the Cathedral, but 
each Sunday I became more dis- 
gruntled, more confused, more re- 
sentful, because there was no clue 
to help me find the place or know 
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what was happening. And the day 
came when I said quite definitely 
and determinedly in my own mind, 
just before the end of Mass, “This 
is the last time! I'll not come any 
more, for it’s only a waste of time, 
when I can’t understand a thing 
about it. I'll never come again!” 

And then there took place some- 
thing that changed my whole life. 
Without this, I know I should not 
be a Catholic today. 

As I sat at the end of the pew, 
just before we stood for the last 
Gospel, making this resolve, I looked 
down disconsolately at the black 
rubber matting which covered the 
aisle. And there, on that dark sur- 
face, a face appeared—a face that 
was greenish in hue, with a shiny 
slimy surface, and which was con- 
torted into the most horribly glee- 
ful grin that I had ever seen. As 
quickly as I saw it, it disappeared. 
But the impression will never leave 
me. Something very evil was ex- 
pressing almost delirious delight to 
think that I was not intending to 
come to that Cathedral again. 

I think that I was a most favored 
person, to have that awful face in 
its unholy triumph shown to me. 
It was what I needed, I know; for 
it kept me going to the Cathedral, 
in spite of the Low Masses. And it 
wasn’t long before I met a Catholic 
girl I knew, told her of my diffi- 
culties, and so became acquainted 
with the young priest who, after 
that, came regularly to see me, to 
instruct me, to dissipate all my 
worries and troubles with Catholi- 
cism, and at last to lead my two 
daughters and me into the Faith. 

And until this minute, as I write 
these words, this dear priest of ours 
has been the only one I have told 
about my significant experience 
with the horrible, grinning face. 
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THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


DIDO AND AENEAS 


HE Temple stood within a shady 

wood. Around rose the clangor 
of the city a-building: the blows of 
the stonemason, the chant of the 
carpenters, the sharp commands of 
the overseers. Through the trees, 
the African sunlight glittered on 
the Temple’s white marble and 
brazen rafters. It sought out the 
golden statue of Juno when the 
great brass doors swung open and 
dazzled the eyes of the Queen as 
she came in brilliant procession to 
hold a Court of Justice in the cool 
quiet of the shrine. “Serenely 
great” she walked among her peo- 
ple, as much removed from the 
ordinary crowd as the majestic 
stranger whom a miraculous cloud 
soon disclosed. Secure now in her 
harbor, lay his storm-hunted fleet 
and that evening, as the crews sang 
their praises of the Queen of Car- 
thage and the sun died in the pur- 
ple shadows of the Mediterranean, 
Dido held banquet in her palace for 
Aeneas. 

Fascinated by the Trojan Prince, 
she listened night after night to his 
stories, but it is the story of Dido 
herself and her tragic romance that 
has held its place in literature for 
two hundred centuries. In so much 
as it is conditioned by sacrifice 
the tale of Dido is the first great ro- 
mance of the classics. As Wood- 
berry says in his famous essay on 
Vergil: “The Aeneid looks back to 
antiquity in all that clothes it with 


the past of imagination, character 
and event and forward to Christian 
times in all that clothes it with emo- 
tion, sentiment and finality to the 
heart.” Herein lie the tears of 
time. Lacrymae rerum. 

The struggle of a man between 
his private passions and his public 
responsibilities has never been new 
since David looked on Bethsabee. 
Louis XIV. denied his heart for the 
power of France with Marie Man- 
cini but in the modern world the 
fate of an empire was not enough 
to check Edward Windsor. As Ver- 
gil wrote, the Windsors of the Au- 
gustan world were Antony and 
Cleopatra. The Egyptian had 
turned a Roman hero into a traitor. 
But Aeneas closed his heart to all 
human weakness and followed “di- 
vine guidance” to his destiny. 
Africa would be the pyre of two 
queens. Aeneas, lonely but indom- 
itable, would be the guide to Dante, 
and Dido “of ladies, most deject 
and wretched,” is left to lament. 

In 1689, in Chelsea, London, a 
certain Josias Priest, Esq., had a 
school for young ladies. It occurred 
to him that it would be both in- 
structive for his pupils and an ad- 
vertisement of their advancement 
if a play with music might be per- 
formed by them in his academy. 
But as the theater of the period was 
not written from the standpoint of 
advancing the morals of young la- 
dies, he called upon an Irishman, 
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Mr. Nahum Tate, to provide a suit- 
able drama. In that same year that 
William of Orange landed in Eng- 
land, Mr. Tate produced a version 
of Vergil’s romance. What a re- 
buke to the rakes of Congreve and 
Wycherly was the Pious Aeneas! 
As Josias Priest, Esq., searched for 
the best in his educational efforts, 
it was natural that he should turn 
for his musical score to England’s 
most notable musician, Henry Pur- 
cell. At twelve, Henry had com- 
posed an ode for the birthday of 
King Charles II. At twenty-four he 
was appointed organist of Westmin- 
ster Abbey as well as of the Royal 
Chapel. He had played for the 
funeral of Charles; he had written 
an anthem for the coronation of 
James and to balance that it was 
to his music that “Lillibullero” was 
sung in the British Army as the 
death knell of the Stuarts. 

Mr. Purcell, beside his royal an- 
thems and sacred music had also 
written incidental music for The 
Libertine—an English version of 
that same drama that Mozart was 
to use for Don Giovanni. But such 
a hero as Don Juan was certainly 
not for the young ladies of Mr. 
Priest’s establishment and a sailor’s 
chorus was the limit set for author 
and composer. No contemporary 
account has ever been found to our 
knowledge of the first performance 
of Dido and Aeneas but it must have 
caused some little flutter of inter- 
est among the audience and per- 
formers because for the first time 
all the lines in the play were sung. 
Dido and Aeneas was the first Eng- 
lish opera! 

It did not, however, change the 
course of musical history in Eng- 
land. It was not even printed. It 
remained in manuscript until 1840, 
when it was published by the Musi- 
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cal Antiquarian Society. On March 
29, 1939, it was produced for the 
first time in America by the Opera 
Department of the Juillard School 
of Music. It was the third per- 
formance as, in 1895, the students 
of the Royal College of Music in 
London sang it on the bicentenary 
of Purcell’s death. Dido and Aeneas 
does not seem to have created much 
excitement in New York and yet we 
have a feeling that in years to come 
it will be honored more and more. 
Compared to the rococo develop- 
ment of opera in the next century— 
with Meyerbeer and Rossini and 
Verdi, its beauty shines clear. 
Gluck is foreshadowed in Purcell’s 
score which has splendid clarity 
and simplicity of expression. In 
the last scene the classical and ro- 
mantic are joined in Dido’s La- 
ment. They flow forever there—the 
tears of time. 


THE PHILADELPHIA Story — Out 
the “Main Line” of the city where 
“the Scrapples eat Biddle” is the 
background chosen by Philip Barry 
for the comedy he has written for 
Miss Hepburn. The sets — interior 
and exterior — by Robert Edmond 
Jones, convey with charm the best 
Pennsylvania tradition but, except 
for their Gilbert Stuarts, the Lord 
family seems to possess no particu- 
lar hall marks of good breeding. 
Of course, Miss Hepburn is distin- 
guished and beautiful as the hero- 
ine, Tracy, an athletic heiress, in- 
telligent but selfish, who has just 
divorced a childhood friend for his 
alcoholic weakness and who is to be 
remarried on the morrow to a mil- 
lionaire miner. Tracy has no sym- 
pathy for human frailties and less 
than none for her father, whose 
escapades with a dancer are to be 
made the feature of a magazine 
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thinly disguised as Destiny. A deal 
between Tracy’s brother and the 
editor of Destiny introduces into 
the Lord home as house guests, a 
feature writer and photographer 
whose assignment is social Phila- 
delphia (from the inside). 

These hostages to scandal pro- 
vide Mr. Barry with some brilliant 
dialogue but the journalistic man- 
ners seem as good as the Lord’s; in 
fact, the reporter is pretty well 
shocked when Tracy suggests that 
the swimming pool at midnight 
needs no bathing suits. He doesn’t 
realize what champagne can do to 
Philadelphia’s prize products as it 
takes blue blood to understand its 
own vagaries. That is where 
Tracy’s former husband has the ad- 
vantage and that is why Tracy’s 
own little escapade ends so happily 
for her. Of course it is Mr. Barry’s 
purpose to show that pride must be 
chastened and cold virtue warmed 
by charity and as usual his philoso- 
phical groundwork is sound but we 
trust an excess of champagne and 
a decrease in the present small area 
of the bathing suit as the best recipe 
for winning a husband will not be 
the moral absorbed by the various 
young ladies who will flock to see 
Miss Hepburn. 

Robert Sinclair, the director, has 
assembled a satisfactory cast. Van 
Heflin is noticeable as the staff 
writer and Joseph Cotten as the 
former husband. Shirley Boothe 
crackles as the candid camera 
woman. The most obnoxious child 
shown on the stage for years is 
played with gusto by a young mem- 
ber of the Lonergans. Mr. Barry 
has learned a great deal about the 
stage and he uses his knowledge 
shrewdly, building up at the end 
some moments of emotion out of 
purely brittle substance. In this he 


is ably seconded by Katharine Hep- 
burn who, beside the cool aloofness 
around which the part was written, 
proves herself mistress of a gaiety 
and warmth which formerly her 
critics denied her. Very graceful in 
the creations of Valentina, it is Miss 
Hepburn as well as Mr. Barry whom 
the Guild Theater must thank in 
presenting them with a “smash hit” 
at the close of a sad season. But 
one can’t help regretting that Mr. 
Barry should have won with The 
Philadelphia Story the acclaim that 
was lacking for Here Come the 
Clowns.—At the Shubert. 


AWAKE AND Si1nG!—Clifford Odets 
likes to tint his titles with poetry 
—Rocket to the Moon; Golden Boy; 
Till the Day I Die; Paradise Lost— 
but his prose is vernacular and 
stinging. As the Sean O’Casey of 
the Bronx, the barbs of his wit lay 
open the sores of his race. “It’s a 
cockeyed world,” says young Ralph 
Berger. In the Berger flat there is 
no room for either God or the Mo- 
saic Law. “Everybody hates, no- 
body loves,” comments Jacob, the 
grandfather, whose own daughter, 
Bessie, treats him with less con- 
sideration than the white woolly 
dog. Bessie’s children only respect 
the nagging lash of her tongue. She 
is willing to make a decent young 
man the scapegoat for her daughter 
and is successful in stealing her 
son’s little legacy at the end. Her 
smashing of her father’s Caruso 
records—his only treasure—is one 
of the most dastardly crimes ever 
shown on the stage. Only old Jacob 
with his Marxism has found some- 
thing above the gross materialism 
about him. Odets has contrived one 
of the best pleas for Communist 
philosophy in showing it as a form 
of other-worldliness in these sordid 
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lives. First produced in 1935, 
Odets, now enjoying economic se- 
curity, has never again written 
with the compelling bitterness or 
power that he exhibits in Awake 
and Sing or Waiting for Lefty. 
Most of the old cast have been re- 
assembled with Carnovsky in his 
masterpiece of old Jacob; Luther 
Adler as the hard-boiled veteran; 
Meisner as Sam Feinschreiber, but 
one misses the Bessie of Stella Ad- 
ler. Potash and Perlmutter beneath 
the humors of their money chang- 
ing still saw the flicker of the patri- 
archal family but Odets pierces the 
outward Americanization of his 
people and shows the restless fer- 
ment of men who have exchanged 
their birthright for pottage. 


“I could sing,” cries young Ralph, 
“when I think of my girl—a new 
life.” 

Jacos: Don’t make a mistake. 
A new death! 

RaLpH: What’s the idea? 

Jacos: Me, I’m the idea! Once 
I had in my heart a dream, a vision, 
but came marriage and then you 
forget. Remember, a woman in- 
sults a man’s soul like no other 
thing in the whole world. Boy- 
chick, wake up! Be something! 
Make your life something good. For 
the love of an old man who sees in 
your young days his new life, for 
such love take the world in your 
hands and make it like new. Go 
out and fight so life shouldn’t be 
printed on dollar bills. A woman 
can wait— 

RALPH: Say, I’m no fool! 


Like the Bronx Express, Awake 
and Sing clatters on, jostling, ill- 
tempered, smart, bitter, ungra- 
cious, but in a direct line.—Aft the 
Windsor. 
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Hot Mikapo.— When Michael 
Todd found he couldn’t buy the 
Swing Mikado from the Federal 
Theater, he decided he would 
have one of his own, so now New 
York has two! Uncle Sam is ac- 
cused of competing with legitimate 
drama but as Uncle Sam originated 
the idea and as closing the Chicago 
Mikado would have thrown a very 
large cast out of work,—who are 
now nearly self-supporting,—there 
is an argument for both sides. The 
interesting part of the situation is 
that although Mr. Todd has also an 
entirely Negro cast, his production 
is completely different. His chorus 
is not so large as the Swing version 
but the Hot principals have broken 
definitely with the old tradition and 
have characterized their parts with 
modern implications. Ko-Ko, who 
is very short and black, is a darky 
version of a Nazi leader, while 
Pooh-Bah, very thin and tall, is a 
scarlet Field Marshal, completely 
covered with medals fore and aft, 
with epaulets that stretch out a 
yard on either side, and is crowned 
with a triple trench helmet. Bill 
(Bojangles) Robinson is the Mika- 
do. His evening clothes are gilded, 
so is his derby, with rhinestones 
round the brim. Bill Robinson is 
the poet of tap dancing. With the 
diction of his heels the words of 
“The Flowers That Bloom in the 
Spring,” were never more clearly 
spoken. There is also persuasive- 
ness in his smile. I had never seen 
Bill Robinson before—I did not 
even know his nickname—but now 
I know what tap dancing can be. 
No contortions or acrobatics, but 
the flowing rhythm of human casta- 
nets. Another helpful addenda to 
this Mikado is the Katisha, which 
hateful and boring character is now 
a beautiful octaroon, a torch singer 
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so flaming in her scarlet that Fuji- 
yama at once erupts when she ap- 
pears! 

The sets include a very Japanese 
one with a soapsuds waterfall. 
Both sets and costumes are by Nat 
Karson, trained in the Federal 
Theater, and their smartness and 
decorative fitness are really the in- 
teger of success. For those who are 
dubious in their choice about the 
two Mikados, we may add that the 
Federal Theater has followed more 
closely the original but with the 
splendor of their South Seas setting 
have added a dash of savagery to 
Sullivan smugness, while the Hot 
Mikado is more a glorified Harlem 
revue with the delightful costumes 
adding a visual wit. Although the 
Swing Mikado has only a few 
swung numbers and the Hot Mikado 
is jazzed from beginning to end the 
“jitterbugs” achieve a wilder cli- 
max with Uncle Sam. But then 
there’s Bill Robinson with Mr. 
Todd. The only answer is to go to 
both.—At the Broadhurst. 


THE FLASHING STREAM.—Mathe- 
maticians in love are not so good as 
mathematicians sober. Mr. Charles 
Morgan (author of The Fountain) 
has conceived a situation in which 
the two greatest British mathema- 
ticians—a man and a woman—are 
forced to work together on a sea- 
bound island to conclude an experi- 
ment for the Empire. The island 
is a remote naval station and the 
only other woman, beside what are 
termed “the local alternatives,” is 
the Rear Admiral’s wife also in love 
with the inventor, Ferrers. Lady 
Helston wants power over Ferrers, 
Karen wants it through him. He 
gives his love to Karen but Lady 
Helston ruins his experiment and 
then twits Karen for not having the 


guts to save her man. How Karen 
changes the course of events at the 
penultimate moment makes for 
much excitement at the closing cur- 
tain, and some superfine dialogue 
with the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. The latter is an urbane, pol- 
ished statesman who divides his 
mental enthusiasm between the 
Cabinet and cats, and whose psy- 
chological penetration is so sound 
and whose judgment is so secure 
that his summary treatment of the 
naval board renews a faith in dicta- 
torial power. 

But a mathematician in love, as 
pictured by Mr. Godfrey Tearle, is 
a tortured kind of bull trampling 
rather unnecessarily on small de- 
cencies. Mr. Tearle never quite 
conveys the person of the great ar- 
tist which Spengler so vividly drew 
in a master of higher mathematics. 
Miss Margaret Rawlings does a 
much more complicated piece of 
work in her study of Karen, whose 
mind is crystal and whose pas- 
sions are fire and who saves Fer- 
rers’ sanity by her own balance and 
humility. If success guides The 
Flashing Stream it will be due to 
Miss Rawlings and Mr. Aylmer’s 
Cabinet Minister. Mr. Tearle’s ex- 
traordinary likeness to Mr. Roose- 
velt will not arouse Republicans to 
the acclaim which is due to a play 
that tells an absorbing story in a 
brilliant way. The weight of the 
love passages is redeemed by the 
dialogue. Neither Mr. Morgan nor 
his characters are interested in pri- 
vate morals.—At the Biltmore. 


THE Happiest Days.—Out of the 
pitiful news story of the suicide 
pact of two high school students of 
Jackson Heights, Miss Charlotte 
Armstrong has essayed a tragedy 
and has succeeded in creating two 
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flesh and blood families and pa- 
thetic boy and girl lovers; but the 
real tragedy seems rather to lie in 
our own civilization. Jeff and Edith 
have enjoyed doing their lessons to- 
gether in the little study that Mrs. 
Chapin made for Jeff out of his 
bedroom. The result of the eve- 
nings together, however, is so seri- 
ous that the children lack the 
courage to confess to their parents. 
Edith finds she can’t face the ugli- 
ness of a scandal or the risk that 
her love may simmer down into 
the humdrum domesticity she sees 
about her. So Jeff with some prize 
money buys her a ring, a gardenia 
and a revolver. 

If we now begin to compare Jack- 
son Heights with Verona it is not 
from the point of view of literature 
but of life. In the first place, the 
Capulets and the Montagues would 
never have shown the bland ignor- 
ance of youth and its passions that 
enveloped the Chapins and Dono- 
vans. Even little Juliet knew 
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enough psychology and biology not 
to risk her virtue without wedlock. 
Nor was she any coward about life. 
Her sin was not the result of pre- 
meditation but of overwrought 
nerves and emotion. We can pic- 
ture a Renaissance man being 
aghast at all the dumb unreality of 
outlook of the people in Jackson 
Heights. What can high schools 
teach if they teach no basis of phi- 
losophy? On one point Miss Arm- 
strong touched a chord which 
brought quick response from us 
and that was when the unhappy 
boy quoted A. E. Housman. We 
have felt quite strongly for some 
time that Housman is one of the 
most dangerous spiritual poisons of 
the century. 

As the boy and girl, Uta Hagen 
and young John Craven are every- 
thing one could demand. So are 
the parents and the other two 
youngsters. The play is directed 
with full sympathy by Mare Con- 
nelly.—At the Vanderbilt. 


PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


February, 1934 
Tosacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
May, 1938 


Pins AND NEEDLES.—By a gradual 
process of adding new sketches, 
this fabrication of the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union has become a 
new revue which will be reviewed 
next month. Harold Rome, whose 
music added so much to the origi- 
nal, has also composed the new 
score.—At the Labor Stage. 





June 


What A Lire.—The very gay 
comedy of high school students and 
faculty now running on a co-opera- 
tive basis with the youthful cast in 
control.—At the Mansfield. 


November 


HELuz-A-Poprin.— This “slap- 
stick super” still fills a large house 
and those who are not above find- 
ing clowning funny will continue to 
enjoy it.—At the Winter Garden. 
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December 


Oscar WiLpeE.—This certainly is 
in the opposite category. Wilde’s 
own wit, plus Robert Morley’s char- 
acterization and an unusually fin- 
ished production alleviate the neces- 
sarily painful quality of the trage- 
dy.—At the Fulton. 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS.—A sec- 
ond visit to Mr. Sherwood’s drama 
makes one doubly appreciative of 
the play as a play—dramatically, 
historically and as a study of a man 
—as well as of Raymond Massey. 
It is a rare privilege to be present 
at the original production of some- 
thing that will remain an American 
classic.—At the Plymouth. 


January, 1939 


LEAVE IT TO MeE.—Victor Moore 
and William Gaxton at their best 
as the unhappy Kansan Ambassa- 
dor to the Soviet and the American 
journalist. Sophie Tucker adds the 
noisier element. With the excep- 
tion of one song and the Siberian 
strip tease, the fun passes muster 
for any age.—At the Imperial. 


THE Boys From Syracuse.—As 
its subtitle might be “The Courte- 
sans of Ephesus,” it is to be seen 
that this comedy which is older 
than either Shakespeare or Plautus 
is certainly sophisticated. A fat 
comedienne adds nothing to the wit, 
but much to the seamy side, as does 
some of Jimmy Savo’s clowning. 
The music and costumes are de- 
lightful.—At the Alvin. 


February 


OvuTWwarp Bounp.—A justly popu- 
lar revival of Sutton Vane’s mod- 


ern morality play in which Laurette 
Taylor’s beautiful performance 
must be seen by all who admire fine 
playing. The rest of the cast are 
all well known.—At the Playhouse. 


PinoccHi0.—A gift for any child 
of any age who can enjoy a won- 
derfully staged fairy story with an 
excellent acrobatic artist as the lit- 
tle wooden boy and a circus inter- 
lude. But buy your tickets well in 
advance.—-At the Ritz. 


MAMBA’S DAUGHTERS.—The melo- 
drama based on Du Bose Heyward’s 
novel is raised to another level by 
the fine acting of Ethel Waters.— 
At the Empire. 


THE GENTLE PEopLE.—A fable of 
what “inferior races” may do when 
pushed too far, shown in a lively 
fashion in the tale of revenge taken 
by an old Jew and an old Greek on 
an Aryan racketeer. The scene is 
Sheepshead Bay.—At the Belasco. 


March 





THE Wuite STEED.—Facism in 
the Church is typified by a young 
rector in an Irish parish. Vincent 
Carroll’s new play is more local in 
outlook but the sympathetic old 
Canon is delightfully acted by 
Barry Fitzgerald. Some of the cast 
are less Irish than they should be. 
—At the Golden. 


THE AMERICAN Way.—Thanks to 
the fine performance of Fredric 
March, the three-thousand seating 
capacity of the Center is not too 
large for the audiences who enjoy a 
panorama of American life from 
1896 as written by those clever 
dramatists, Kaufman and Hart. 
Strange to say, the story does hold 
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one’s interest in spite of the size of 
the production. We absolutely dis- 
credit the rumor that The American 
Way is Communist propaganda.— 
At the Center. 


Set To Music.—Beatrice Lillie 
and again Beatrice Lillie! Besides 
her there is Richard Haydn with his 
fish impersonations and some tap 
dancing by Bronson Dudley. The 
rest of the show is rather conserva- 
tive Noel Coward. We thoroughly 
enjoyed it.—At the Music Box. 


ONE FOR THE Money.—On an in- 
timate scale with a cast of sixteen 
and some unusually beautiful sets 
by Raoul Pene du Bois, Miss Nancy 
Hamilton offers a revue of her own 
creation, ably assisted by Miss 
Brenda Forbes. The dancing is un- 
usually good; so is the seesaw en- 
semble. Two of the sketches are 
outstanding in humor.—At the 
Booth. 

April 


Tue LittLe Foxes.—The foxes 
that now despoil the Southern vine- 
yards are the Southerners. Miss 
Hellman writes her tragedy of the 
exploitation of white and black la- 
bor from the point of view of the 
Hubbard family, who have made 
and are making a fortune. It is 
told in relentless Ibsenesque style 
with Tallulah Bankhead as the 
small town Medusa. It is the finest 
performance of her career. Frank 
Conroy and Patricia Collinge also 
deserve notice. There is much sus- 
pense but no comedy.—At the Na- 
tional. 


Stars tn Your Eyves.—Jimmy 
Durante and Ethel Merman have 
come to town in a Hollywood satire 
with gay music set in a studio. 
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The grateful part is that they rely 
on no vulgarity for their humor. 
The gusto of their action is as lively 
as ever and as movie star and di- 
rector they have full scope for their 
fun. Toumanova is discovered in 
a property crate in the course of the 
evening which closes with Merman 
and Durante trying to calm their 
audience and resist further encores. 
—At the Majestic. 


Swine Mikapo.—During its first 
month this version from Chicago of 
the Federal Theater’s adaptation 
of Gilbert and Sullivan played to 
thirty-nine thousand people! The 
South Sea setting is extremely effec- 
tive and the shag dancers of “The 
Flowers That Bloom in the Spring” 
hold up the show as the audience 
stampede in applause. The princi- 
pals are not so good as the chorus. 
—At the New Yorker. 


FrANK Fay’s SHow.—Elsie Janis 
in her impersonations, Eva le Galli- 
enne as Juliet in the Balcony Scene, 
the Chester Hale Girls, magicians, 
acrobats, comics, all appear in due 
course in a long program that has 
something to suit all tastes. All is 
in perfect taste until the last num- 
ber, when a girl suddenly de-zippers 
her dress from top to bottom. Too 
bad the aroma of Minsky still lin- 
gers.—At the Forty-fourth Street. 


FAMILY Portrait.—A play about 
the Holy Family on the theme that 
a prophet is without honor in his 
own country, but evidently written 
by some one who does not believe in 
the Incarnation. The supposed 
brothers and sisters of Christ are 
shown and the bickering that goes 
on between them seems strangely 
foreign to the holy house in Naza- 
reth. Christ never appears and no 
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willful disrespect is shown, but it 
is necessarily very painful to any 
Christian. Judith Anderson as 
Mary does not attempt to appear as 
the Mother of God. She has dignity 
and simplicity as the Mother of 
Man. The settings are very beauti- 
ful. The costumes are of no set 
period. The prose is simple but un- 
inspired.—At the Morosco. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


THe Lyric THEATER will open 
May 18th with The Devil and Daniel 
Webster, by Stephen Vincent Benét, 
and Susanna Don’t You Cry, based 
on Stephen Foster melodies. 


THE CATHOLIC THEATER CONFER- 
ENCE SPRING PLAy CYCLE presents 
at the Barbizon-Plaza (58th Street 
and Sixth Avenue): Saturday, May 
6th, Cradle Song, produced by Col- 
lege of New Rochelle; Sunday, May 
7th, Murder in the Cathedral, pro- 
duced by St. John’s University; 
Monday, May 8th, Monsignor’s 
Hour and The Dream Slayers 
(Original), produced by Manhattan 
College and Fordham University; 
Tuesday, May 9th, The Far Off 
Hills, produced by College of St. 
Elizabeth. 

There will be ten minutes of dis- 
cussion each evening led by Emmet 
Lavery, Eddie Dowling, etc. 














The Ball and the Cross 


THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE FalirTH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE LITTLE SISTERS OF THE POOR 


HE last time I saw St. Joseph, 

he was standing disconsolately 
in a shabby corridor on the third 
floor of a home of the Little Sisters 
of the Poor in Brooklyn. The cor- 
ridor badly needed painting. As it 
was impossible to bring the corri- 
dor to St. Joseph, he was brought 
to the corridor. Just as soon as 
some generous donor supplies the 
required sum of money, but not be- 
fore, St. Joseph will be restored to 
his customary place of honor. 

The faith and confidence of the 
Little Sisters in their Patron and 
Protector is unbounded. During 
the past one hundred years he has 
never once failed them. Before his 
statue have been placed, as a gentle 
reminder of pressing need, the pho- 
tograph of a horse, a morsel of 
bread, an old shoe, a sample of cot- 
ton fabric. St. Joseph has been im- 
prisoned for a time in an empty coal 
bin. He has been placed on the 
manometer of a washing machine 
when the steam pressure stopped. 
During the Franco-Prussian war, 
he was put on the roof of one of the 
homes in Paris so that he might 


preserve the inmates from projec- 
tiles and shells. 

A few years ago a charitable 
baker in Chicago was not able to 
give his daily alms to the Little Sis- 
ters. The old people were threat- 
ened with the loss of good bread for 
supper. As the day was far ad- 
vanced, it would have been difficult 
to buy a sufficient quantity. The 
Sister in charge of the kitchen ex- 
plained her problem to the Mother 
Superior and was advised to ap- 
proach St. Joseph with confidence. 

The same afternoon a wagon 
loaded with fresh rolls stopped at 
the door. The driver, from a bak- 
ery unknown to the Little Sisters, 
explained that, as the result of a 
misunderstanding, too much bread 
had been baked that day. The pro- 
prietor thought it would be render- 
ing a service to send it to the poor. 
There was sufficient for three meals. 
The gift even included ham sand- 
wiches! 

The Little Sisters, during the past 
century, have resolutely declined 
every endowment, have voluntarily 
renounced every fixed and assured 
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income. They are not members of 
any Community Chest, nor do they 
accept Federal old-age pensions. 
Some years ago a legacy providing 
an annual income of $1,200 for each 
of the two houses then in Chicago— 
there are now three — was turned 
down in probate court. A similar 
offer was made in New Orleans— 
and courteously refused. 

Outright gifts and legacies, of 
course, are gratefully received. In 
1874 Congress appropriated “to the 
Little Sisters of the Poor in the 
town of Washington, $25,000 to 
discharge the debt on the building 
and to complete the said build- 
ing.” Ten years later, when the Lit- 
tle Sisters ardently desired to care 
for aged Negroes, Congress again 
appropriated $25,000 for the con- 
struction of an addition to the 
home. But large donations are few 
and far between. The Little Sis- 
ters live and support their old peo- 
ple by soliciting numerous small 
contributions of food, clothes and 
money. They are as poor today as 
when Jeanne Jugan first began her 
glorious apostolate of charity. 

The Little Sisters had forty-eight 
homes in Spain when the civil war 
started. As part of the general per- 
secution of the Church in that 
unhappy land, the Red press of 
Madrid announced that enormous 
funds belonging to the Little Sisters 
had been seized from the banks. 
This gross libel was immediately re- 
printed in the world press. A thor- 
ough investigation proved the com- 
plete absence of truth in the state- 
ment. The belated retraction, how- 
ever, has never been given the same 
publicity as the original base ac- 
cusation. 

If it is humanly possible to con- 
tinue their work, the Little Sisters 
never desert their posts. Quite re- 


cently they have been under fire in 
Toledo, Talavera, Osuna and other 
Spanish cities. When Shanghai 
was savagely bombarded, they re- 
fused all the kind proposals of 
evacuation by the civil and military 
authorities. When the danger 
passed, one hundred and twenty- 
two projectiles and fragments of 
projectiles were found in the home 
and in the grounds. No one, thanks 
again to St. Joseph, was injured. 

The home in Smyrna was de- 
stroyed during the war between the 
Greeks and the Turks in 1922. De- 
spite the horrible massacres and 
atrocities that were perpetrated in 
that doomed city, the Little Sisters 
remained with their old people un- 
til the French transported them all 
to Constantinople. During the 
World War, they were compelled 
to abandon the majority of their 
twenty-nine homes in the invaded 
areas. When hostilities ceased, they 
returned. 

The Little Sisters have intimate- 
ly known earthquake, fire, pesti- 
lence, famine, persecution, riots, 
revolutions, volcanic eruptions. 
They have been driven out of Switz- 
erland and Portugal. But always 
they have returned to the scene of 
their heroic labors. Another house 
is rented. Once again they search 
for the aged poor and care for them 
until death with extraordinary de- 
votion. 

The spirit of self-sacrifice, obe- 
dience and humility that animates 
the Little Sisters is well illustrated 
by an incident that occurred at the 
Mother House in France. Sister 
Stanislaus-Joseph was dying and so 
informed the Mother Assistant. 

“Yes, Sister,” was the reply. 
“But can’t you wait for another 
week? Our Mother General would 
like to see you again.” 
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The Mother General was visiting 
the homes in Italy and was only 
due to return in a week’s time. The 
Little Sister reflected for a moment 
and then agreed to wait. 

“But, Sister,” the Mother Assist- 
ant gently protested, “you surely 
won’t plunge us into mourning the 
moment Mother General arrives. At 
least give us two days more.” 

There is always great joy in the 
Mother House when the Mother 
General returns from a long jour- 
ney. Besides, permission is then 
given to speak outside recreation 
time. After again reflecting, the 
dying Sister said she would wait 
the extra two days. 

The Mother General arrived on 
Monday evening at six o’clock. The 
following day she went to see the 
sick Sister, who asked her permis- 
sion to die. 

“Tomorrow is Wednesday,” said 
the Mother General, “the day con- 
secrated to St. Joseph. You may 
go then if God so wills.” 

On Wednesday evening at six 
o’clock, exactly two days after the 
return of the Mother General, Sis- 
ter Stanislaus-Joseph peacefully 
passed away. 

When God wills to produce the 
most magnificent results, He ever 
uses the weakest, humblest, appar- 
ently the most inadequate means to 
carry out His design. The Congre- 
gation of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor was founded by the only per- 
son in Saint-Servan who made the 
Way of the Cross seated, too weak 
and exhausted to stand and kneel. 

Jeanne Jugan was born at Can- 
cale, in Brittany, on October 25, 
1792. Asa child, unmindful of the 
Revolution that was destroying the 
ancien régime, she tended cattle and 
sheep on the high cliffs overlooking 
the magnificent bay of Mont Saint- 
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Michel. Her father divided his time 
between the sea and the farm. Her 
mother, such was the poverty of the 
family, did occasional day work in 
the district. Jeanne, the eldest of 
four children, was pious, well-be- 
haved, and obedient to her parents. 
At the age of eighteen she was 
asked in marriage by a young 
sailor. She declined to engage her- 
self. 

“God wants me for Himself,” she 
said. “He is keeping me for a 
work which isn’t yet founded.” 

When she was twenty-five, she 
entered the Rosais Hospital at Saint- 
Servan as a nurse. Later on, she 
became the servant and companion 
of Miss Le Coq, the sister of a priest 
who had died on the scaffold during 
the Revolution. Jeanne was so de- 
voted to poverty, so simply dressed, 
that at the Corpus Christi and As- 
sumption processions she annoyed 
her young friends in the Confrater- 
nity of Our Lady who considered it 
wrong that she was not well enough 
dressed for the feasts. Her health 
failed; yet she was able to devote 
herself to pious exercises and to 
works of charity. When Miss Le 
Coq died, she shared two small attic 
rooms with a retired servant, 
Francoise Aubert, and supported 
herself by day work and nursing 
the sick. She was now forty-seven, 
“tall, straight, thin, without shoul- 
ders or hips.” People called her 
Jeanne all-of-a-piece. 

At the beginning of the winter 
of 1839 she sought out an old desti- 
tute blind woman and brought her 
to her rooms. Shortly afterwards 
an infirm old servant was likewise 
received into Jeanne’s humble quar- 
ters. She probably worked eighteen 
hours a day in order to earn enough 
to feed the two old women. Strong- 
ly attracted by her example, two 
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working girls of Saint-Servan — 
Marie Jamet and Virginia Trédaniel 
—joined her in order to share her 
many labors. Such were the mod- 
est beginnings of the magnificent 
work of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor. These sublime events in the 
annals of Christian charity are this 
year being joyfully commemorated 
in all parts of the world. 

For about a year Jeanne Jugan 
and her associates looked after their 
old patients. On October 15, 1840, 
the feast of St. Teresa of Avila, in 
the presence of Father Le Pailleur, 
curate of Saint-Servan, they estab- 
lished themselves a sort of pious so- 
ciety of mutual aid, drawing up a 
rule to fix their exercises of piety. 
The following December the first 
recruit, Madeleine Bourges, entered 
the new society. 

Jeanne was anxious to increase 
the number of her charges. She 
therefore rented and furnished a 
one-story house in the rue de la 
Fontaine for one hundred francs a 
year. Within a month the number 
of old women had increased to six, 
then to twelve. Her work and that 
of her associates had been sufficient 
for the maintenance of two old 
women; but even if they worked 
twenty-four hours a day, they could 
not possibly provide for twelve 
“guests.” Jeanne made a momen- 
tous decision. 

“As I have no more bread to give 
them,” she said, “I will go out and 
beg it for them. It will be easier 
for me to beg than for these poor 
unfortunate women, broken down 
by age and infirmities.” 

Thus was established the daily 
quéte, or collection of alms, as an 
essential part of the work. Many 
people in Saint-Servan were gener- 
ous and well disposed toward the 
experiment; others were sharply 


critical and denounced it as scanda- 
lous, imprudent and Utopian. For 
many months the little group lived 
from hand to mouth; but Divine 
Providence watched over it and pro- 
vided for its needs. 

In 1842 several large donations 
made it possible for Jeanne to se- 
cure a more spacious home. Just 
prior to the transfer, she was unani- 
mously elected Superior. The fol- 
lowing year, however, Marie Jamet, 
who was gifted with great aptitude 
for governing, succeeded Jeanne as 
Superior in order to allow the lat- 
ter to devote herself wholly to the 
task of collecting alms. Marie was 
only twenty-two years of age. 
Jeanne was fifty-one. Though sud- 
denly reduced in status, she cheer- 
fully obeyed her new Superior and 
thus gave to all her daughters an 
heroic example of humility. 

On the very day that the Little 
Sisters moved into their new home, 
their twelve old women were in- 
creased to eighteen. In a very short 
time the number increased to forty, 
then to sixty-five poor people of 
both sexes, all old and infirm, crip- 
ples, handless, armless, simple- 
minded, incurables, all rescued from 
the squalor of their hovels and 
from the daily humiliation of beg- 
gary. Jeanne increased her activi- 
ties in proportion to the number of 
her poor. 

One day, when begging in a town 
in Brittany, she called on a certain 
business man who was so annoyed 
on seeing her that he so far for- 
got himself as to slap her face. 
Jeanne remained smiling and im- 
perturbable. 

“That slap in the face was for 
me,” she said, “and now will you 
give me something for my poor?” 

In later years she gave this wise 
counsel to the novices: “If people 
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suggest to you that perhaps their 
next door neighbors have not been 
very nice to you, you must say that 
you have been very well treated. 
For, my little ones, you should un- 
derstand that when people give you 
money, it is for the poor; but when 
they treat you badly, then they are 
doing what is good for you.” 

The fame of the home spread 
throughout France and eventually 
reached Paris. In 1845 the French 
Academy awarded Jeanne the 
Montyon grant for outstanding 
merit. The celebrated Dupin, one 
of the most distinguished members 
of the Academy, paid a glowing 
tribute to the humble Jeanne and 
her work of charity. 

“How is it possible,” he inquired, 
“that Jeanne could provide the ex- 
pense of such a house? How can 
I explain it? Providence is great. 
Jeanne is indefatigable, Jeanne is 
eloquent, Jeanne has prayer, Jeanne 
has tears, Jeanne has toil, Jeanne 
has her basket which she ever 
brings back full. Saintly woman! 
The Academy places in that basket 
the sum of which it can dispose at 
discretion. It decrees you an award 
of 3,000 francs.” 

Jeanne devoted the award to the 
needs of the home. The Free- 
masons had a gold medal struck in 
her honor, styling her “an admir- 
able woman.” The medal was later 
melted down and became the cup of 
the chalice used in the chapel. 

The growing community was offi- 
cially recognized and approved by 
the Church. On May 28, 1852, the 
Bishop of Rennes approved its 
statutes. Rome later confirmed the 
Institution of the Little Sisters of 
the Poor as a Congregation with 
simple vows. In March, 1879, the 
year of the death of the valiant 
Jeanne Jugan, Sister Mary of the 
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Cross, Rome approved their Con- 
stitutions. 

The principal object of the work 
was declared to be the sanctification 
of its members, both the Little Sis- 
ters and the aged poor. The Little 
Sisters strive after holiness by the 
practice of the vows of poverty, 
chastity, obedience and hospitality; 
the old men and women by the 
Christian life they lead in the home. 
Its immediate object is the succor 
of the aged poor, regardless of 
creed. To be admitted they must 
be sixty years of age. All that is 
required of them is that they con- 
form to the simple family rules of 
the home. 

The first foundation, after Saint- 
Servan, was made at Rennes, the 
next at Dinan; and between 1846 
and 1851 there followed those of 
Tours, Nantes, Paris, Besancon and 
Angers. The majority of the homes 
are in Europe (216) and in the 
United States (51). The remainder 
(40) are to be found in South 
America, Africa, India, China, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and New Cale- 
donia. Today the Congregation 
comprises 307 homes, 5,500 Sisters 
and 51,000 old people. 

God has visibly blessed this work. 
Every year there are from six to 
seven hundred Baptisms, almost as 
many First Communions, and nu- 
merous conversions. Since the be- 
ginning, 506,000 old people, helped 
by the Little Sisters, have died 
peacefully. 

During the past century, the 
apostolate of the Little Sisters 
among the aged poor has demanded 
that they beg for money, food and 
clothing. But the greatest desire of 
their hearts in 1939, their centenary 
year, is for many, many vocations 
to their Congregation. 

JoHN J. O’CoNnNoR. 
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HITLER THE ORATOR 


FLANKED by two sentries, Hitler 
speaks. He begins slowly, cautious- 
ly, but he warms to his work and 
is marvellously eloquent. It is an 
eloquence which is based chiefly on 
scorn, on sarcasm, on mockery. 
How he belabours the orthodox 
parties! How he moves this stolid, 
attentive German audience! Salva- 
tion for Germany, oppressed by un- 
just treaties, oppressed by non- 
German financiers, oppressed by 
speculators and insincere politi- 
cians, is to be found in a revival 
of Germanic consciousness. These 
folk have suffered, they have 
passed through war, through revo- 
lution, through inflation, through 
unemployment; and they are ready 
to blame everybody, at home 
and abroad, who has participated 
responsibly in the successive 
events. 

Hitler is curious to watch. He is 
dressed in black, which emphasizes 
his slimness; he dances backward 
and forward; he bows and leans 
sideways with grace; he moves his 
arms like a ballerina; he is indeed 
a master of deportment — almost, 
one would say, a dancing master. 
He is on tiptoe; his knees are bent; 
his foot flashes as he takes a step 
and then another step. As for his 
face, it is strangely mobile; there 
is scorn about the mouth, there is 
strength in that sudden setting of 
the jaw; the eyes, which turn up 
frequently and show their whites, 
are rather dull in repose, but they 
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convey humour, indignation, and 
aspiration by their rolling. 

And his voice is excellent; it is 
deep and rich and changing; it is 
mostly grave, sometimes raucous, 
now and again shrill; it takes on all 
inflections. ‘We are ... out to 
smash party . . . the German peo- 
ple must help themselves . . . No, 
No, and No! ... our greatness... 
unity and equality ...’ So he goes 
on, and the mesh of hair falls 
across his forehead, and now the 
people are shouting approval. He 
has stirred responding chords in 
the German breast... . 

His methods are straightfor- 
ward. He seized on a number of 
simple ideas which happened to 
make an appeal to the German 
masses. He provided the German 
masses with culprits—no end of 
culprits. Had things gone badly? 
Then it was the fault of the poli- 
ticians, the money-lenders, the 
Jews, and the Allies. He fed these 
guilty persons to his audience and 
he called on his audience to become 
race conscious—salvation would be 
found in the awareness of the Ger- 
manic race. Not only in the Ger- 
many of the ‘thirties but almost 
everywhere, especially in the 
‘Democratic’ countries, was _ so- 
ciety broken up into a multitude of 
groups engaged in civil war. Gov- 
ernment against people, party 
against party, Parliament against 
Government, employee against em- 
ployer, consumer against producer, 
landlord against tenant, official 
against public, and even the youth 
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movement against the older men. 
Socialism, explained Hitler, would 
particularly have us think in terms 
of class: if we are, for example, a 
French bricklayer, we should feel 
our affinity with a German brick- 
layer: we should think as brick- 
layers, opposed to non-bricklayers. 
Hitler repudiated the romantic 
exoticism developed in the nine- 
teenth century. He was not against 
capitalism in the sense of private 
property, but only against ‘loan 
capitalism.’ . 

The troops line up, and with 
heavy tread, Hitler in their midst, 
they march down the hall, past 
cheering table after table, and hands 
shoot up and voices cry ‘Heil!’ and 
the German people thinks it has 
found its hero and its champion. 
Certainly I think Hitler to be by far 
the most effective orator I have ever 
heard. 


—From In My Time. By Ststey HuppLeston 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.). 
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UnLeEss You BEcoME AS LITTLE 
CHILDREN 


THE most marked characteristic 
of the child is its entire dependence 
on its parents. It lives by them 
and not through itself. The child 
instinctively turns to its father and 
mother for the supply of all its 
needs. It looks to them for pro- 
tection. It calls to them in danger; 
it clings te them in distress; it 
looks to them for comfort and heal- 
ing. It has no fears that its wants 
will not be seen to. Its utter trust, 
untroubled by hesitation, is based 
on the instinct that its welfare is 
the preoccupation of the person to 
whom it turns, and this child trust 
is a far more beautiful thing than 
gratitude. The child’s life is wholly 
suspended from its parents. “Con- 
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fidingness” is the permanent qual- 
ity of the child spirit. The little 
one does not fret against, or resent, 
its dependence. On the contrary it 
nestles in it and gives itself unre- 
servedly to it. It does not want to 
“stand on its own feet” as it were. 
It finds a more firm and assured 
foothold in those that lovingly 
carry it. It does not think for it- 
self, nor has it any need to fend for 
itself. It lovingly, and willingly and 
unquestioningly lives on, and by, 
those who have given it birth. It 
depends on them as naturally as it 
breathes. 

There is in the child a complete 
absence of self-consciousness or re- 
flecting back on itself. It is wholly 
objective. Its life is grappled to a 
life outside its own. It relies on 
its parents not because it judges 
them wise enough to guide, power- 
ful enough to guard, and rich 
enough to provide for it—its re- 
liance rests on a surer foundation 
than reason, for it cannot reason. 
This transfer of the centre of 
gravity of its existence outside of 
itself is the source of the utter con- 
fidence and fearlessness of the 
child. It is beautiful to remark in 
the face of the child its serenity 
and the absolute unconsciousness 
of danger as it reposes in a loving 
mother’s arms, even though the 
mother may be beset by dangers on 
all sides. Children are not self-re- 
garding. Their glance is ever out- 
wards on the little world that en- 
velops them with tenderness, it is 
never inwards on themselves. This 
is the secret of the charm found in 
the limpidity, frankness, and di- 
rectness of their gaze. Their charm 
fades as soon as the mists of self- 
consciousness begin to cloud the 
flawless heaven of their eyes. Their 
attraction lies in this gracious “ob- 
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jectivity” so innocent of itself. It 
is in striking contrast to the sub- 
jectivity and _ self - preoccupation 
that mark the adult. The life of 
the child has its springs outside it- 
self. That life is not calculating. 
The source of the determinations, 
judgments and providence by 
which its life is protected, guided 
and governed lies in those to whom 
the child wholly trusts itself. Its 
great wisdom is found in its not be- 
ing wise in its own conceits but 
wise with the wisdom of the guard- 
ian whom nature has given it. Its 
strength, its force, its power lies in 
its confident dependence. Danger 
menaces it the moment it struggles 
against, or strives to emancipate it- 
self from, that condition. What 
drew Our Lord to children was the 
absence in them of all those vices 
which ravage the hearts and souls 
of the “grown-up.” Free from am- 
bition and worldly cares there is no 
room in their hearts for caution, re- 
serve, and calculation. They are 
perfectly spontaneous in the ex- 
pression of the thoughts that pass 
within them. When punished they 
do not cherish resentment, and 
they do not respond to the pains in- 
flicted on them with sullen and 
brooding anger. Their instinct im- 
pels them to protect themselves 
against suffering by a loving con- 
fiding of themselves to the hand 
that punishes them. 

With the objectivity of child- 
hood goes a curious realism. In 
their relations with persons they 
manifest surprising indifference to 
appearances. They are not carried 
away by the external advantages 
that so powerfully influence the 
adult. They are not attracted by 
mere physical beauty, and the 
choice of the persons to whom they 
readily give themselves is not de- 


termined by riches or by beauty, 
but by affection. Their mother, 
even plain of feature and simple of 
garb, if rich in love, is dearer to 
them than a queen in glittering ap- 
parel. Children love the imaginary 
but have a profound distaste for the 
unreal. There is in childhood an 
instinctive discernment combined 
with simplicity, which is of more 
worth than the findings of philoso- 
phy. All these natural character- 
istics of children—of course, in all 
this there is question of those who 
are such in reality,—were present 
to the mind of the Saviour, when 
He traced for the apostles the ideal 
to which they were to aspire. He 
bade them learn to act, by disci- 
pline of their wills, as children act 
by the promptings of nature. In 
the self-oblivion and the self-efface- 
ment of childhood is found the 
highest form of self-abnegation. 
To attain to this childlike dis- 
position in one’s relations with God, 
is to realize one’s true and best 
self. If there is repression in Chris- 
tianity, it is the repression of what 
is false and perverse. By Baptism 
men are placed as new-born chil- 
dren in God’s arms, having been 
made sharers in His Divine Nature 
—“Sicut modo geniti infantes.” By 
the Sacrament they do not become 
dependent on God, for they are that 
already; they become dependent, 
with the dependence characteristic 
of the infant. When they become 
responsible for their acts they have 
the power to accept, or reject, or 
merely to struggle against, this 
condition. But their perfection 
lies in a practical harmonizing of 
their inner dispositions of soul, 
with their actual supernatural 
status. The dependence, in the nat- 
ural order, of the child on its 
parents is but a feeble image of the 
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utter dependence on God in which 
man finds himself in the super- 
natural order. Without the actual 
assistance of God, he cannot make 
the slightest step in the life of 
grace. All the resources by which 
that life is imparted, fostered, nour- 
ished, enriched and developed, re- 
main in the hands of Our Heavenly 
Father. The Christian is obliged to 
call incessantly on these resources 
to supply the ever recurring needs 
of the life according to grace. He 
is true to himself when he is de- 
pendent, not only in fact, but in 
disposition. There is no deroga- 
tion to true manliness in _ this. 
Neither Adam nor any of his chil- 
dren could even remotely attain to 
the perfection of the manliness of 
Jesus. Yet no words can express 
the completeness, the tenderness, 
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the wholeheartedness of Christ’s 
childlike clinging to His Heavenly 
Father. The eyes of His soul were 
ever turned to the face of God. 
Thence He drew the inspiration of 
all His activities. No helpless 
child’s life, in the natural order, 
was ever so completely controlled 
by the loving providence of a parent 
as the life and life’s activities of 
Jesus were regulated by God. He 
did nothing unless at His Father’s 
showing, “The Son cannot do any- 
thing of Himself,” but what He 
seeth the Father doing. . . . For the 
Father loveth the Son and showeth 
Him all things which Himself 
doeth.” He is but the echo of His 
Father’s voice. 

—From The True Vine and its Branches. By 


Epwarp Leen, C.S.Sp. (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons). 
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Foreign Periodicals 


ARRIBA ESPANA! 


Tue victory of General Franco 
and the establishment of peace in 
Spain will mean, not only the ces- 
sation of this hideous fatricidal 
conflict on Spanish soil, but will 
also bring the end of a painful con- 
flict of conscience to millions of 
Catholics throughout the world, as 
well as of much distressing division 
among them. How painful and 
critical, and how widespread that 
conflict of sympathies and loyal- 
ties has been is perhaps not always 
realised; and efforts to present it 
as the untimely hair-splitting of a 
few eccentric intellectuals have 
only exacerbated it. (It needs to be 
recalled that some 80 per cent of 
Catholics in England are adherents 
of some Labour Party or organiza- 
tion which has consistently sup- 
ported, for good reasons or bad, the 
Republican side.) But Catholics of 
all sorts must rejoice with their 
brethren in Spain that the Mass has 
now been restored throughout al- 
most the entirety of the country, 
that the Word of God may now be 
preached without fear, the Sacra- 
ments administered, and that Catho- 
lic worship and Catholic Action now 
enjoy full freedom. For a Catholic 
such considerations outweigh all 
others, and it has been a matter of 
pained bewilderment to many, 
especially among Spanish Catholics 
themselves that on their account 
alone many foreign Catholics have 
found themselves unable in con- 
science to lend unqualified moral 
support to the Nationalist cause, 


and have strongly resisted attempts 
to identify themselves, as Catholics, 
with it. The fact remains that, the 
questions of means and responsi- 
bilities apart, the Nationalist lead- 
ers have never for one moment pre- 
tended that they were fighting for 
these things alone; their terms are 
and have been “unconditional sur- 
render,” involving not only freedom 
of religion, but the acceptance of 
General Franco’s confessedly “to- 
talitarian” one-party State, the re- 
pudiation of Catalan and Basque 
autonomy, the forcible dissolution 
of the existing trades unions, etc., 
issues on which it was only natural 
that many foreign Catholics found 
it impossible that the whole Catho- 
lic Church should be involved. That 
this attitude was a cause of pain to 
Spanish Catholics who had staked 
their all in Franco’s cause, and that 
for the freedom of our common 
Catholic faith and worship, only 
added to the painfulness of their 
own position; a position whose main 
difficulty consisted in the fact that 
“neutrality” regarding all the issues 
of the war—and in particular the 
restoration of religion and the rid- 
ding of atheistic propaganda—was 
(as a much-discussed Osservatore 
article has emphasised) for them 
impossible. While we must all now 
pray with our Spanish brethren for 
the peace and prosperity of their 
country under the government of 
its Caudillo, and for its preserva- 
tion from the numerous perils of 
the purity of its Catholic faith and 
life which now beset it, we would 
ask them—now that the passions 
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of war may have subsided—to try 
to understand the quandary into 
which the war has placed their 
brethren abroad, to cease their re- 
sentment at the attitude that many 
of them have felt obliged to adopt, 
and to pray that the harm which 
has been done to the Church’s 
reputation in other lands as an in- 
direct consequence of their war 
may be speedily undone. 


—Penavuin, in Blackfriars (Oxford), April, 
1939. 
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WE Must CHOOSE 


Lert us not underestimate the 
value of the Communist economic 
gospel. Its resemblance to Christian 
sociology is striking. “From each 
according to his ability, to each ac- 
cording to his need”: that is the 
fundamental principle; what could 
be more Christian? Again, the idea 
of co-operation, which Christian 
sociologists are advocating so 
strongly, has found extensive appli- 
cation in the U.S.S.R.; which, in- 
deed, as Sir Alexander MacEwen 
notes, is the only country in which 
we may find co-operative principles 
fully applied to manufacturing ac- 
tivities. More fundamentally, it is 
Communism which, for so many 
people to-day, stands for the advo- 
cacy of the rights of the poor as 
against the selfishness of the rich, 
for a better distribution of wealth, 
for the securing to the workers of 
all those opportunities in the 
sphere of art and literature and 
science and material well - being, 
which in capitalist countries are so 
blatantly lacking. On the other 
hand, institutional Christianity is 
too often identical with vested in- 
terests; is too often regarded as in 
league with all the forces which 
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are determined to maintain the eco- 
nomic statu quo; and the workers 
themselves are too often persuaded 
that they will look in vain for as- 
sistance, or even for sympathy, 
from those who profess the gospel 
of love. There is no doubt whatso- 
ever of the apostolic zeal which 
fills the hearts of many Commu- 
nists; and we are blind and unjust 
if we refuse to recognize it. We 
shall do no good service to the 
Church if we waste our time de- 
nouncing Communism without dis- 
crimination, and without positively 
putting forward an equally cogent 
programme of our own. If we are 
of sufficient integrity to discrimi- 
nate, we shall find that while we 
differ in many things which are 
fundamental, in the sphere of eco- 
nomics we are to a great extent to- 
gether: together in our condemna- 
tion of the evils of capitalism as we 
know it, together in a great deal of 
our positive programme. Father 
Vincent McNabb has pointed out 
that the best thing in the Russian 
Constitution, “If a man will not 
work, neither let him eat,” was 
first said, not by Marx or Lenin, but 
by Paul of Tarsus. . . . But when 
we have acknowledged fully our 
admiration for the zeal for justice 
which animates so many upholders 
of the Communist creed, and our 
agreement with a great deal of their 
social programme, then we have to 
make clear our differences, which 
are fundamental, and stress our 
own positive preoccupations. We 
have to show that religion is not 
an opiate for the people; and the 
best way of doing that is to spend 
ourselves in the service of the peo- 
ple. We have to show that violence 
and class-hatred are not the best 
means of securing the millennium; 
that while Christianity bids us 
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build a society which is classless in 
the sense that there is in it neither 
bond nor free, on the other hand 
we do not find it logical to aim at 
the happiness of mankind by ex- 
terminating a vast proportion of 
mankind; that, on the contrary, we 
aim at building a society in which 
all the different economic functions 
shall work together in harmony for 
the good of mankind as a whole; 
that we do not find it conceivable 
that a better world should be built 
by violence and hatred, since hatred 
always sows the seed of further 
hatred, and violence begets vio- 
lence. But all our protestations will 
be vain if our actions deny them. 
Our aim is to bring about a Chris- 
tian revolution which like all Chris- 
tian revolutions, shall be peaceful. 
That means that we cannot expect 
it to become fully operative in a 
day. The ways of peace are slower 
than the ways of violence, though 
they are also more lasting. But 
because they are slow, we have no 
time to waste. We have to keep 
our long-term programme very 
clearly before our minds; and to 
preach it in season and out of sea- 
son. But we must have a short- 
term programme also, or we shall 
be thought to be at best Utopians. 
While we think and work and pray 
for the day when a social structure 
which is not a scandal to Christian- 
ity may be a reality, we have to 
work for whatever may bring that 
day gradually nearer. It has been 
pointed out that the substitution of 


co-operative industry for the exist- 
ing wage-system may readily be 
done gradually and without violent 
upheaval; and elsewhere also it is 
that gradual process that we have 
to try to set in motion. As long as 
there must be a wage-system, it is 
for us to see that at least every man 
has a decent family wage; as long 
as the nation is divided into the two 
opposing camps of labour and capi- 
tal, it is for us to see that disputes 
are brought to just conclusions; as 
long as men are forced to take what 
jobs they can get, it is for us to 
see that the jobs are as human, as 
personalist, with as sane an envi- 
ronment, a system of hours, and 
the rest, as may be; as long as the 
many continue to be dependent on 
the few for their housing and their 
amenities, it is for us to see that 
justice, not selfish greed, is the gov- 
erning principle. .. . 

We are living in days which are 
critical, days when the fate of 
Europe and of what once was 
Christendom hangs in the balance. 
Is this continent to destroy itself, 
finally, or is it to begin a new and 
better era?—that seems to be the 
question to which we must choose 
one or other answer. If it is to a 
new Christendom that we look, 
then we cannot afford to put off the 
Christian revolution; we must work 
now, for a social structure which 
shall be no longer the denial, but 
the realization, of Christian truth. 


—GrraLtp VANN, O.P., in The Irish Rosary 
(Dublin), February. 








DEATH OF Two DISTINGUISHED 
ENGLISH CHURCHMEN 


In March the English-speaking 
world lost two outstanding schol- 
ars and writers. The Most Rev. 
Alban Goodier, S.J., died suddenly 
on March 13th, at St. Scholastica’s 
Abbey, Teignmouth, England, and 
the following week, March 22d, 
Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., died at 
Assisi, Italy. 

Archbishop Goodier was born in 
Lancashire, England, April 14, 
1869, and was ordained a Jesuit 
September 20, 1903. During the 
World War, when the Germans had 
to be withdrawn from the College 
of St. Francis Xavier in Bombay, 
Father Goodier was sent there. A 
few years later he was consecrated 
Archbishop of Bombay by the late 
Cardinal Bourne. Difficulties over 
jurisdiction with the Portuguese 
Patriarch of Goa caused Archbishop 
Goodier, on his ad limina visit to 
Rome in 1926, to resign. He was 
appointed to the Titular See of 
Hierapolis, and returned to Eng- 
land. He served as Auxiliary of 
Westminster, 1930-1932. The 
Archbishop will long be remem- 
bered for his scholarly and devo- 
tional works on our Lord’s life. 
Notable among his writings on this 
sublime subject we have: Public 
Life of Our Lord, Passion and 
Death of Our Lord, Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, The Risen Jesus, 
Jesus Christ, Model of Mankind, 
and Jesus Christ, Man of Sorrows. 
Besides these, are to be mentioned, 
Introduction to Ascetical and Mys- 
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tical Theology, Saints for Sinners, 
Witnesses to Christ, The Bible for 
Everyday, About the Old Testa- 
ment, and The Inner Life of a 
Catholic. The Archbishop gave 
many retreats and special confer- 
ences, living meanwhile at St. 
Scholastica’s Abbey, where a sud- 
den heart attack caused his death. 


Father Cuthbert (Lawrence An- 
thony Hess) was born at Brighton, 
England, in 1866. He was ordained 
a Capuchin in 1889 and engaged in 
parochial and missionary work in 
England. In 1911 he was made 
Superior of St. Anselm’s, the Capu- 
chin House of Studies at Oxford, 
and here he remained until 1930, 
when he was appointed President 
of the Capuchin Commission for 
Franciscan Research Studies at 
Assisi. Though a foreigner, he en- 
deared himself to all with whom 
he came in contact in the city of St. 
Francis. 

Father Cuthbert was a prolific 
writer and a deep student of the life 
of his Father, St. Francis, and of 
Franciscan history. His Life of St. 
Francis of Assisi is one of the best 
in English. On this same subject he 
also wrote a play, St. Francis, an 
Historical Drama. Many other works 
on his favorite subject stand to his 
credit: St. Francis and Poverty, The 
Romanticism of St. Francis, St. 
Francis and You, The Capuchins, 
The Friars, and How They Came to 
England. Father Cuthbert also 
wrote on social questions: Catholic 
Ideals in Social Life and Socialism 
and Democracy, besides many spe- 
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cial articles in The Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, in magazines and in 
Catholic Truth Society pamphlets. 
Quite recently there came from Fa- 
ther Cuthbert’s pen The Mystery of 
the Redemption, a book treating of 
the relations of God and man in the 
Old Testament history, leading up 
to a treatment of the Atonement. 
May the souls of these two great 
sons of the Church rest in peace! 


<i 
— 





LAETARE MEDAL AWARD 


THE University of Notre Dame 
has this year bestowed the Laetare 
Medal upon Miss Josephine Brown- 
son in recognition of her outstand- 
ing work in the cause of Catholic 
education. Miss Brownson is the 
daughter of the late Henry F. 
Brownson, well-known journalist, 
who also received the Laetare 
Medal in 1892. This is the first 
time that a descendant of a former 
recipient of the Laetare Medal has 
been similarly honored. Rev. John 
F. O’Hara, C.S.C., president of 
Notre Dame, said in announcing 
the award: “While this year’s 
Laetare Medal is awarded in tribute 
to the pioneering spirit and the 
long and faithful devotion of Miss 
Brownson to the cause of religious 
instruction, it contains at the same 
time a recognition of a very im- 
portant section of Pope Pius XI.’s 
program of Catholic Action.” 

In 1906 Miss Brownson estab- 
lished the Catholic Instruction 
League in Detroit to give religious 
instruction to Catholic children in 
public schools. She has now about 
400 teachers and approximately 
13,000 students under her super- 
vision. She resigned a position as 
instructor in mathematics in a De- 
troit high school in order to devote 


her time to religious instruction. 
She received the Papal decoration, 
“Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice’ from 
the late Holy Father, Pius XI., in 
1933. 

Miss Brownson is the grand- 
daughter of Orestes A. Brownson, a 
contemporary and a close personal 
friend of Father Hecker, the 
Founder of the Paulist Fathers. 

We extend our hearty congratu- 
lations to Miss Brownson on the 
occasion of her reception of the 
Laetare Medal, an honor which she 
has so well merited. 


-— 
— 





END OF THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


Maprip capitulated to the Na- 
tionalist forces March 28th, and the 
war which had raged in Spain for 
thirty-two months was virtually at 
an end. Indeed, when Barcelona 
fell without a fight on January 
26th, it was obvious that the war 
between the Nationalists and the 
Loyalists could not be continued 
much longer. However, the factions 
making up the so-called Loyalist 
side disagreed, and President Azafia 
and Premier Negrin resigned and 
fled. Early in March a Communist 
revolt broke out in Madrid against 
the Government, but by the middle 
of the month it was crushed and 
negotiations for peace were entered 
into between Franco and Colonel 
Casado heading the new junta in 
Madrid. Franco insisted on uncon- 
ditional surrender. At the present 
writing Franco himself has not yet 
entered the capital. 

France and Great Britain had 
recognized the Franco Government 
at the end of February. The United 
States did not accord recognition 
until April Ist, when Secretary Cor- 
dell Hull sent a telegram to the 





Foreign Minister at Burgos, stating, 
“It is the disposition of the United 
States Government to establish dip- 
lomatic relations with the Govern- 
ment of General Franco.” 

In the middle of March, His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII., sent a mes- 
sage to General Franco expressing 
his hopes for the fulfillment of his 
aspirations in accordance with his 
Catholic traditions and cordially 
giving his blessing to “Our Beloved 
Spain.” 


it 
> 





BisHop SCHREMBS MADE 
ARCHBISHOP 


Tue Most Rev. Joseph Schrembs, 
Bishop of Cleveland, Ohio, is about 
to celebrate his Golden Jubilee in 
the holy priesthood. The Holy See, 
late in March, conferred upon His 
Excellency the title of Archbishop 
“ad personam,” in recognition of 
his “lifelong labors in the service of 
the Church,” according to the mes- 
sage of the Apostolic Delegate, the 
Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cico- 
gnani. 

Archbishop Schrembs was or- 
dained on the Feast of SS. Peter and 
Paul in 1889. He was appointed 
Auxiliary Bishop of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, in January, 1911, and 
transferred in the summer of that 
same year to the new See of Toledo. 
In June, 1921, he became Bishop 
of Cleveland. The esteem in which 
he is held in that city is evidenced 
by the tribute paid to him by its 
Mayor, who said: “His leadership 
here has been marked by a broad 
interest in the moral development, 
good citizenship and mutual friend- 
liness of all the people. He has 
contributed greatly to Cleveland’s 
permanent advancement and has 
brought it high honor.” 
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Tue CATHOLIC WorRLD joins in 
the chorus of congratulations to 
one whom it regards as a sincere 
friend. 





— in 
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New APosTOLic DELEGATION IN 
WASHINGTON 


On Easter Sunday, April 9th, His 
Excellency, the Most Rev. Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani and his entire 
staff took up their residence in the 
new building which was recently 
completed for the Apostolic Delega- 
tion to this country. It is on 
Observatory Circle, Massachusetts 
Avenue and 34th Street Northwest. 
It is a three-story building of lime- 
stone with a tile roof, much more 
spacious than the former Delega- 
tion on Biltmore Street, which has 
long been inadequate. 

This is the fourth: residence to 
house the Apostolic Delegate to this 
country since the first Delegate, the 
Most Rev. Francesco Satolli, came 
here in 1893. Archbishop Cico- 
gnani is the sixth Delegate to the 
United States. At an earlier period, 
from 1848 to 1868, this country had 
diplomatic relations with the Papal 
States, and there have been rumors 
several times recently that these 
may be re-established. Most of the 
leading nations of the world have 
an accredited Ambassador at the 
Vatican, for the late Supreme Pon- 
tiff made his influence powerfully 
felt in world affairs and was recog- 
nized as a power for peace that all 
nations had to acknowledge. 


i, 
—_ 





THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
America 


Last month the Jesuit weekly, 
America, celebrated an anniversary 
marking thirty years of distin- 
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guished history in the field of 
Catholic periodical literature. THe 
CaTHOLIC Wortp extends to its 
younger honored contemporary sin- 
cere congratulations and all good 
wishes for a continuance of its 
splendid work for many more use- 
ful years. A message from Cardinal 
Maglione, Papal Secretary of State, 
listed some of the valued services of 
America: “The thoroughness and 
success with which you have en- 
deavored to realize the ideal of a 
representative Catholic review,” 
said His Eminence, “the clearness 


and skill with which you have al- 
ways labored to spread the knowl- 
edge of the Papal Encyclicals, your 
tireless energy in bringing true 
Catholic principles in every depart- 
ment of human activity to the atten- 
tion of a widening circle of sub- 
scribers and readers, your constant 
loyalty to the Holy See and to the 
Hierarchy of your great country,— 
all this has been most gratifying to 
His Holiness.” 

THE CaTHOLIc WortpD shares in 
acknowledging these noble accom- 
plishments. 








Our Contributors 


WE almost wish that we might 
impugn Marie. G. BENZIGER’S ve- 
racity so distressful is the story 
she tells of the “Nuns in the Third 
Reich,” but, a Swiss by birth, she 
is as much at home in Europe as 
she is here, and those near and dear 
to her are among the victims of 
whom she writes. She is at present 
devoting her time and her marked 
talents to the service of the Negro 
at Holy Child House in one of Chi- 
cago’s most squalid districts, writ- 
ing and lecturing between times to 
get funds for her work. 

ANNA McCLurE SHOLL’s talents 
ripen with the years, as “Frock 
Coat in Bronze” bears witness, as 
well as the fact that within the last 


few years she has held two exhibi- 


tions of her paintings. She has 
been known in our pages this long 
time as poet, essayist and short 
story writer. 

WE used to think the word “love” 
the most abused in the English lan- 
guage, but “democracy” of late runs 
it a close second. Therefore we 
welcome heartily Dr. HELEN M. 
McCappen’s “The New Shibboleth,” 
whose clarity reflects the author’s 
training in Law and Jurisprudence 
in which she holds an M.A. degree 
from Columbia University. She is 
a graduate of the “honors course” 
of Barnard College and has her 
Ph.D. in Political Philosophy from 
Fordham University. We have had 
both fact and fiction from her pen. 

Reapinc Rev. H. Gicon’s “Thomas 
Aquinas and the Problem of War” 
it is difficult to realize that only 
seven years ago its author arrived 
in London with only one word, 


“Yes,” in his English vocabulary. 
But such is the case,—and since 
then he has published two books in 
our language, the valuable Ethics 
of Peace and War and Thunder 
over Europe. Father Gigon was 
born in Delémont, Switzerland, and 
is a graduate of the University of 
Fribourg, where he afterwards 
taught philosophy. He is at pres- 
ent chaplain to the Benedictines of 
the Perpetual Adoration in Dum- 
fries, Scotland, and has recently 
completed a book on Church unity 
which is awaiting publication. This 
is his first appearance in our 
pages. 

As preoccupied with social- 
political problems in’ this country 
as Father Gigon is in Europe is Dr. 
CHRISTIAN M. B. RICHARD, as our 
readers know, Professor of the 
Catholic Religion in the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. “The Just Social 
Order” touches on one of the essen- 
tial problems of democracy and is 
to form part of a book upon which 
Dr. Richard is at present working. 

THouGH Rev. WILFRID PARSONS, 
S.J., says that anyone who pretends 
to speak on current events must 
positively read the unexpurgated 
Mein Kampf, we have a suspicion 
that many will still speak and will 
not read. To these especially he 
renders signal service in his mas- 
terly précis of the big volume and 
his keen analysis of the personality 
it enshrines. We have received 
many favorable comments on Fa- 
ther Parsons’ recent article on Pius 
XI., and anticipate as many on 
“Hitler Marches On.” His valuable 
Early Catholic Americana, a List of 
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Books and Other Works by Catho- 
lic Authors in the United States, 
was published last month and will 
soon be reviewed by us. 

ARCHAEOLOGIST that he is, ARTHUR 
STANLEY Riecs (“3Na0.COC,,H,,— 
Soap, to You”) knows his soap and 
succeeds in making it a most inter- 
esting subject, believe it or not. 
Which explains the success of his 
recently published Romance of Hu- 
man Progress, in which much learn- 
ing hides beneath a charming and 
facile style. Mr. Riggs is at his 
home in Washington, D. C. 

BeinG a Ukrainian herself and 
having many relatives still in East- 
ern Europe, the Princess Rapzi- 
WILL is well qualified to discredit 
certain popular beliefs concerning 
“The Ukraine.” The Princess is a 
former contributor whom we are 
glad to welcome back to our pages. 
She writes for various periodicals 
and is the author of several books, 
notable among them a very inter- 
esting autobiography, well named, 
It Really Happened. 

Her extensive travels plus copi- 
ous travel notes and a seeing eye 
have enabled Grace IRENE (Mrs. 
JoHN W.) Carro_i to give to her 
stories the authentic foreign atmos- 
phere which adds to their charm. 
We have had one set in Holland, 
one in Wales, and “The Wild 
Goose” takes us to Italy. Mrs. Car- 
roli lives in Middletown, Conn., and 
is a busy homemaker who devotes 
her leisure to literary work. 

AN even more inveterate traveler, 
only within the last few years 
somewhat settled in San Diego, 
Calif., is the author of “Fra Juni- 
pero Serra,” WiniFrRED HEATH. She 
has written of many of the im- 
mortals for us and is at present on 
the scent of others in the fertile 
Renaissance period. 


Our first acquaintance with Maup 
CHEGWIDDEN in January, 1938, was 
as a poet, in which guise she is 
widely known. Now she gives us 
an autobiographical sketch, “It 
Happened to Me,” which ought to 
make us who have been born in the 
Faith examine our consciences; we 
might at least have spared Mrs. 
Chegwidden that horrible face on 
the Cathedral floor. 

WE have poets old and new this 
month. The first, RicHarp J. GEE- 
HERN, entered Harvard this year 
when only seventeen. He is major- 
ing in English, and there is no tell- 
ing what he will produce in his 
senior year, for in fourth year high 
school he won three interscholastic 
prizes in poetry contests. He lives 
in Westfield, Mass., and the matu- 
rity of thought of “I Am America” 
certainly belies his youth. Sister 
M. EpwarpIngE, of the Sisters of 
Mercy (“First Mass”), well known 
in Catholic magazines, has been 
transferred from St. Andrew High 
School in Saginaw to St. Jean Con- 
vent in Muskegon, Mich., where 
she is teaching English. An old 
friend, Mary Sinton (Mrs. JOHN 
D.) Lerrcn (“The Deeper Mean- 
ing”), is equally successful as poet 
and essayist. A second young Har- 
vard student with a promising 
poetic talent is RoBert Biarr Rip- 
DER, son of Victor F. Ridder, of 
New York. He has been writing 
poetry since he was a small boy at 
Portsmouth Priory School, and 
“Die Vergangenheit” is his first 
poem to appear in print. Again an 
old friend, and one like Mrs. Leitch, 
skilled as poet and essayist, ELEa- 
NoR DowNING, B.LitT.(Oxon.), has 
the consolation of passing the “Cop- 
per Beech” every day on her way 
through the campus of Brooklyn 
College where she teaches. 





Mew Books 


Recusant Poets. 


Work. Vol. I.—The Mediterranean in Politics. 


By Louise Imogen Guiney. 


With a Selection from their 
By Elizabeth Monroe.—L’Année 


de Munich. By André Tardieu.—Survey after Munich, By Graham Hutton.— 
The Vatican as a World Power. By Joseph Bernhart.—True Humanism. By 
Jacques Maritain.—The Degrees of Knowledge. Same author.—Collected Poems. 
By John Jerome Rooney.—Columbia Poetry, 1938.—Maine Ballads. By Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin.—Riders at the Gate. By Joseph Auslander.—Seventy Years 
Young. Memories of Elizabeth, Countess of Fingall, told to Pamela Hinkson. 


—Shorter Notices. 


Recusant Poets. By Louise Imogen 
Guiney. With a Selection from 
their Work. I: Saint Thomas 


More to Ben Jonson. New York: 

Sheed & Ward. $6.00. 

This is the first volume of the 
anthology to which Louise Guiney 
devoted so many of the years of 


her life and the energies of her fine 
and scholarly mind. Father Geof- 
frey Bliss, who shared with her 
some of the labor of research, 
would be the first to claim for her 
the credit which she is here ac- 
corded, although that is a matter 
about which neither of them would 
have been concerned. To others, 
however, there is a certain degree of 
satisfaction in seeing her noble life 
crowned with so noble a monument. 
That it has been delayed, its com- 
pletion hampered by all manner of 
difficulties, is of a piece with that 
life and its achievements, and 
wholly in keeping with the spirit 
which animated both. 

A contribution to both history 
and literary criticism, it covers a 
period with which Miss Guiney 
demonstrated a singular kinship, 
first by virtue of intellectual mettle 
and then by right of conquest, es- 
tablished through prolonged and in- 


tensive study. Of her scholarship 
there can be no question, nor of 
its quality, so far removed from 
the barrenness of pedantry, since 
somehow from her very footnotes 
there gleams a spark of her own 
poetic fervor, the basis of that kin- 
ship and the motivating power of 
that scholarship. Nor is this poetic 
fire in anything more apparent than 
in the religious faith which was its 
inspiration. 

These then are the ties which, by 
linking her with the period covered 
by this work, made her its most ap- 
propriate interpreter. The period 
is that of the English Reformation, 
which began the cultural alienation 
of Catholics by cutting them off 
from the main stream of a litera- 
ture, until then necessarily and 
magnificently Catholic, to divert 
them into obscure estuaries and 
backwaters. Louise Guiney clearly 
could not accept the fallacious idea 
that their religion places Catholics 
at a cultural disadvantage, since 
she was aware, as few are aware, of 
the mass of evidence to the con- 
trary. That she knew also how 
slight a portion of that evidence is 
assembled within the compass of 
this work, impressive though that 
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portion is, is indicated in her com- 
ment on Campion, that but for him 
the seventeenth century might have 
been for Catholics what the eight- 
eenth century actually was. 

The work has a twofold value, as 
literary history and as criticism. A 
wealth of biographical and biblio- 
graphical material has been collect- 
ed under the name of each poet and 
this is followed by representative 
selections from his work. It is true 
that few of the poets represented 
are of major literary importance, 
the basis of selection being pri- 
marily their recusancy, that is their 
refusal to abandon the Catholic 
faith. They are for the most part 
“strong men of martyrdom,” mar- 
tyrs who actually died upon the 
scaffold, like Campion (here rep- 
resented by poems written about 
him), More and Southwell; or con- 
fessors, like the Jesuit, Thomas 
Pounde, who endured an imprison- 
ment of thirty years; like the lay- 
men, Francis Tregian, Richard 
Verstegan and Henry Constable, 
whose lives were spent mostly out 
of England, in heroic endeavor to 
bring a measure of relief to their 
persecuted countrymen or to assist 
English and Irish refugees (famil- 
iar word!) on the Continent. 

It would be impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of this, the 
historical section of the book, which 
either presents important facts for 
the first time or corrects a persist- 
ent misunderstanding of others. It 
would be strange if some minor er- 
rors had not crept into such a mass 
of data, but such as have done so 
appear to be rather matters of dubi- 
ous phrasing than of actual mis- 
statement. The impression con- 
veyed by the poetry has historical 
value, too: it is so consistently an 
expression of bewildered incredu- 
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lity, either accompanied or followed 
by indignant sorrow, that in itself 
it constitutes one of those historical 
perspectives that are so much more 
enlightening than any concrete 
statement. The conclusion to which 
we are forced is that so spontaneous 
an outburst expressed the attitude, 
not hitherto duly recognized, of a 
vast portion of the English people. 
It is true that this attitude, so gen- 
erally one of protest or controversy, 
is not conducive to greatness in lit- 
erature. Certainly it does not make 
for the type of literature upon 
which the Elizabethan age showered 
fame and material rewards, such as 
drew Ben Jonson, for example, out 
of the Recusant ranks to which he 
belonged at the height of his lyric 
period. 

But, of minor importance though 
several of these poets are, not one 
can be dismissed as mediocre. 
There is about the least of them a 
spiritual distinction that saves his 
work from meanness and absurd- 
ity, while the right poetic fire glows 
in the verse of several besides Jon- 
son. The sonnet would sufficiently 
justify Surrey’s claim to be in- 
cluded here, but it receives a higher 
justification in the poem which 
Constable addresses, not in typical 
Renaissance fashion to his mis- 
tress’s eyebrow, but “To God the 
Father,” demonstrating the great- 
ness of an interrupted tradition by 
putting to sublime poetic use the 
doctrine of the Trinity. In general, 
these poets were “men who thought 
as Shakespeare wrote,” who lived 
as the greatest of the Shakespearean 
heroes lacked the courage to live. 
How then should the least of their 
utterances fail to contain some hint 
of the thing upon which the genius 
of Shakespeare fed? 

This is a necessarily superficial 
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notice of a book of major impor- 
tance, for which many of us have 
been waiting, not patiently but 
long. All comment therefore must 
be summed up in the statement 
that by its publication the impa- 
tience is vindicated and the wait- 
ing amply rewarded. B. M. K. 


The Mediterranean in Politics. By 
Elizabeth Monroe. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $2.50. 

L’Année de Munich. By André Tar- 
dieu. Paris: Flammarion. 18 fr. 
50. 

Survey after Munich. By Graham 
Hutton. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50. 

The Mediterranean in Politics is an 
extraordinarily competent, colorful 
and enlightening volume on power 
politics in the Middle Sea. Great 
Britain, France and Italy, accord- 
ing to Miss Monroe, are the “em- 
pires that really matter.” Every 
element in their strength and weak- 
ness with reference to Palestine, 
Spain, Islam and Egypt is clearly 
outlined. Much of what is said 
about the importance of Turkey, 
however, may have to be modified 
in light of the demise of Mustapha 
Kemal. 

The chief virtue of Miss Monroe’s 
analysis is that she has tapped the 
vast reservoirs of public opinion 
that course beneath the surface of 
chancelleries, diplomatic circles, 
newspaper offices and the rendez- 
vous of the ordinary foreign cor- 
respondents. She brings to her task 
the objectivity of a scholar. At the 
same time, she is direct in her ap- 
proach to every problem, decisive 
in her conclusions. One carries 
away from a study of her book 
specific facts as well as definite 
opinions. 

“Italy,” it is stated, “receives 75 
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per cent of her supplies from be- 
yond the Mediterranean — through 
the Straits of Gibraltar, the Suez 
Canal, and the Dardanelles, in pro- 
portions, roughly of 70 to 17 to 
13.” The author hastens to add 
that “Italy’s strength in the Medi- 
terranean of today is that of a 
blackmailer and potential destroyer. 
. .. She has the strength of a Sam- 
son who can pull down the pillars 
of Gaza, but she is ill-placed for 
securing benefits out of the wreck.” 

On the Italian Peninsula itself 
Marshal Pietro Badoglio, the sol- 
dier, is depicted in a tense duel 
with Count Galeazzo Ciano, the dip- 
lomat, balancing the charms of 
peace and safety against the perils 
of war at the side of Hitler. In the 
middle is Jl Duce cast in the role of 
flirtatious neutrality! 


Those familiar with the style and 
character of M. André Tardieu will 
know what to expect in his notes 
on the week of the Munich agree- 
ment. The former Premier of 
France, now retired from active 
politics, pours scorn and ridicule 
upon Léon Blum and the so-called 
Popular Front for its failure to 
court powerful friends against the 
“brigands” of Central Europe. “Se- 
rene and sardonic,” as this review- 
er remembers him at the Geneva 
Arms Conference in 1932, M. Tar- 
dieu attributes the German drive 
to the southeast to the disunity 
and impotence engendered by the 
Marxist “class struggle” in Paris, 
Marseille, Toulouse and Lyon. His 
formula for a French counter- 
offensive is simple: a union of 
hearts at home and dependable 
friends at London, Washington, 
Buenos Aires. It is his conviction 
that another world war would re- 
dound to the exclusive benefit of 
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Moscow. L’Année de Munich is a 
valuable presentation of the con- 
servative, Rightist point of view. 
In a republic which is for the most 
part ruled by a gerontocracy, it is 
not impossible that the French 
masses and classes would turn to 
the gifted André Tardieu as a war- 
time Premier. M. Tardieu himself 
may have had this in mind when 
he wrote his book! 


Survey after Munich, although 
an interesting museum-piece, in- 
escapably suffers from the fact that 
Graham Hutton wrote it “after Mu- 
nich,” but before Prague, Memel,—. 
With unconscious irony the publi- 
cation date is announced as the 
Ides of March. The plain fact is 
evident to all who run and read: 
history is playing hob with both 
map-makers and historians. 

Nevertheless, Graham Hutton, 
who is a shrewd observer, offers a 
number of exact calculations. “In 
modern warfare,” he suggests, “the 
offensive is said to need at least 
four times the man-power of the 
defensive in order to break through 
the curtain of fire-power which 
present-day weapons permit each 
man to unfold,” adding the preg- 
nant conclusion that “neither 
France nor Germany is likely to be 
in a position to break through the 
other’s defences.” The outcome, 
the author says, “is almost certain 
to be stalemate.” This is what in 
all probability would have hap- 
pened in the last war, had the 
United States not intervened! 

The most illuminating chapter in 
the book, “The Economic Factor,” 
furnishes a clue to the fate of Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, Slovakia. This 
reads (p. 122): 

“It was the slump in world trade, 
after 1929, which paralysed the eco- 
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nomic life of Czecho - Slovakia’s 
German-speaking districts round 
her frontiers. For instance, in 
1937—eight years after the slump 
began—there were still 166 textile 
factories closed in the Sudeten- 
land.” 

How many students of interna- 
tional affairs now remember that, 
prior to the passage of the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff (1931), one thousand 
American economists warned the 
U. S. Congress and the President 
that excessive “protection” would 
prove a boomerang to the people of 
the United States and to the world? 
Can it be that Europe’s crisis is a 
struggle for dwindling trade and 
money markets? J. F. T. 


The Vatican as a World Power. By 
Joseph Bernhart. Translated by 
George N. Shuster. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $4.00. 
In a work which presents evi- 

dence of solid scholarship on every 

page, Joseph Bernhart gives us a 

vivid summary of papal history 

from St. Peter to Pius X. He con- 

cludes with a sixty-page descrip- 
tion of the Vatican at the pres- 
ent day and discusses the world 
conflict provoked by the essential 
antagonism between Catholicism 
and the totalitarian theories of the 

State. This translation — well 

made, of course—incorporates the 

amendments of the second German 
edition. 

Believing that there can no more 
be a philosophy of the history of 
the papacy than there can be a logic 
of the Christian story of salvation, 
the author nevertheless has built 
his long and splendid essay around 
an essentially metaphysical con- 
cept—“that the cosmos of the Cath- 
olic Church is a perfect co-ordina- 
tion of antitheses which hover in 
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constant tension,” that it embraces 
and fosters separate energies “al- 
ways in conflict when seen as his- 
torical realities.” Under the in- 
fluence of this concept the author 
finds history constantly renewing 
that tension which appeared in 
Simon Peter, “a man of contradic- 
tions,” appointed by Christ to be 
“the cosmic rock which stands 
athwart the tension of heaven and 
hell. Placed in the drama of a 
twofold cosmic contradiction, open 
to influences from above and be- 
low, he is called upon to preserve 
the order that reigns above against 
the powers of darkness.” 

The author—a Catholic layman 
of Bavaria, well trained in theology 
and in history, who has exercised a 
powerful influence on the Catholic 
youth of Germany in his activities 
as editor, author, lecturer and an- 
thologist—has had to solve many 
problems in telling the long, com- 
plicated story of the most enduring 
world power known to human his- 
tory. Some will think that his de- 
sire to omit nothing important has 
led him to include much that is un- 
necessary. Others will wish that 
certain aspects or particular epi- 
sodes were treated at greater length. 
As the author himself reminds us, 
there is much that is true which he 
could not say in these few pages— 
both of good and of evil. On the 
whole, although his style is some- 
times obscure, and although the 
value of his book is restricted to a 
public already familiar with the 
main features of Church history, no 
careful reader can be unaware that 
enormous learning lies behind the 
solid front of this story of the pap- 
acy, probably as satisfying as any 
single account could well be, and 
richly deserving to be what it has 
already been called, “the most 
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widely distributed history of the 
papacy in modern times.” Many 
of its pages have been written with 
an eye to the contemporary world, 
for, in the words of the French 
translator, the author believes that 
“Nothing is so like the times, the 
people, the problems and the cares 
of today as those of yesterday.” 

J. Mc. 


True Humanism. By Jacques Mari- 
tain. Translated by Margot 
Adamson. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

The Degrees of Knowledge. Same 
Author. Translated by Bernard 
Wall and Margot Adamson. Same 
Publisher. $6.00. 

At the Summer School of the 
University of Santander, Spain, M. 
Maritain delivered a series of lec- 
tures on contemporary spiritual 
and temporal problems built to 
some extent upon earlier and more 
detailed studies. That series re- 
vised, enlarged, with one new chap- 
ter, an introduction and an appen- 
dix, forms the present book trans- 
lated into English under the title 
True Humanism. Drawing his in- 
spiration from St. Thomas, the au- 
thor undertook to rescue truths dis- 
torted or destroyed by the mon- 
strous energies which disrupt our 
modern world. This he recognizes 
as a peculiarly thankless task, for 
the philosopher “runs a risk of 
having everyone against him.” But, 
says M. Maritain, “if he is a Chris- 
tian, he will know that that is an 
old story and one to which he will 
pay little heed.” 

It is difficult even to outline the 
questions discussed in these eight 
chapters. The author begins by 


affirming that humanism tends to 
make man participate in all that 
can enrich him and demands that 
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man utilize all his potentialities, 
his creative powers and the life of 
reason, and labor to make the 
powers of the physical world the 
instruments of his freedom. In re- 
ply to the question: “Is humanism 
compatible with heroism or is it 
more akin to decadence?” M. Mari- 
tain ranges himself on the side of 
heroic humanism; and he is in- 
clined to believe that on their an- 
swer to the question: “Is a heroic 
humanism possible?” will depend 
the various positions assumed and 
the divers practical decisions made 
by men in the course of history. 
He says many interesting things on 
the historical ideal of the Middle 
Ages as summed up in the idea of 
the Holy Empire, a symbol corre- 
sponding to what may be called a 
Christian, consecrational conception 
of the temporal, an idea which pos- 
sesses a living signficance for us 
today. Later in the book, from a 
Christian point of view he outlines 
the problem occasioned by the fact 
that “in the course of the nine- 
teenth century the working classes 
have in large degree turned away 
from Christianity.” He has much 
to say also on totalitarianism, both 
of the Fascist and the Communist 
type, finding great significance in 
the phenomenon that “in the very 
country where the totalitarian State 
first had that name, in Italy, the 
totalitarian principle has been in 
the sequel half broken by the re- 
sistance of the Catholic Church.” 
And he believes that “where reli- 
gious forces, and above all the 
Catholic Church, do not succeed in 
holding in check the forms of totali- 
tarianism which claim to protect 
God, the real ‘impiety’ of this 
totalitarianism will grow like a dis- 
solving force which, despite itself, 
prepares the way for the counter- 
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offensive of open anti-Christianity 
and of atheism.” 


The first of M. Maritain’s more 
important works to appear in Eng- 
lish is The Degrees of Knowledge, 
which after an introduction on the 
Grandeur and Misery of Meta- 
physics devotes Part I. (nearly 300 
pages) to The Degrees of Rational 
Knowledge, and Part II. (nearly 
230 pages) to The Degrees of Super- 
Rational Knowledge. Covering an 
area so enormous, this book calls 
for a notice here rather than a re- 
view. It begins with a study of ex- 
perimental science, ascends through 
critical realism and knowledge of 
the sensible world to the meta- 
physical level and on from there to 
mystical experience. One chapter 
deals with a comparison of St. Au- 
gustine and St. Thomas, in whom 
the author finds intellectual atti- 
tudes that will not coincide yet a 
wisdom not only harmonious but 
fundamentally one. “The essential 
difference between the teaching of 
St. Augustine and that of St. 
Thomas is one of point of view and 
of perspective. In the one case, the 
standpoint of theological wisdom in 
the strict sense of the word, in the 
other, that of infused wisdom.” 
Thomas Aquinas the author regards 
as the heir of Augustine; and he 
finds it absurd to compare the “sys- 
tems” of the two teachers, for “the 
one is a system and the other is 
not.” An extraordinary chapter 
discusses the teaching of St. John 
of the Cross, united in fundamental 
accord with Thomas Aquinas by in- 
flexible discipline of the mind, and 
by profound respect for the distinc- 
tions as for the essential connec- 
tions of the order established by 
God, not only in the doctrine taught 
but in the doctrine lived. J. Mcs. 
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Collected Poems. By John Jerome 
Rooney. New York: Dodd, Mead 
&Co. $2.00. 

Columbia Poetry, 1938. New York: 
Columbia University Press. $1.00. 

Maine Ballads. By Robert P. Tris- 
tram Coffin. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

Riders at the Gate. By Joseph Aus- 
lander. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.75. 

Judge Rooney never took his 
poetry seriously enough to collect 
it; that has been a melancholy con- 
solation for his widow, who con- 
tributes one of the Introductions to 
this volume. (The other is by Ed- 
win Markham.) We are told that 
these verses were scribbled at odd 
moments, often in the subway, on 
the margin of a newspaper. And 
some of those who recognized this 
talent have surmised that it was a 
pity that its possessor would not 
trouble himself to use the pumice 
stone. My own feeling, however, 
is that John Jerome Rooney knew 
that further labor would be wasted, 
that whatever he could achieve 
would be achieved at a single 
stroke. His verses are somewhat in 
the vein of Kipling or James Whit- 
comb Riley, but occasionally poetry 
emerges in his sonnets—the best of 
which, perhaps, is “The Earth- 
quake” — and a well-turned senti- 
ment in an epigram. Of these “Love 
Is Blind” is a fair sample: 


“Yea, Love is blind, is blind! 
more her right descries 
Than Hatred with his thousand 

seeing eyes.” 


Yet, 


The poets of Columbia, gracefully 
sponsored by Leonora Speyer, con- 
sist of twenty women and nine men, 
of whom the men are, upon the 
whole, the better poets. Boris 
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Todrin writes a clean-cut lyric in 
“Spanish Sowing: 1938” and Rob- 
ert Lax in “The Last Days of a 
City,” a rather too self-consciously 
clever poem which won both the 
awards open to university students. 
The women are mostly sonneteers 
and, where the men imitate T. S. 
Eliot, Ezra Pound and Hart Crane, 
themselves imitate Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. But some of them—notably 
Elizabeth J. Buchtenkirk—produce 
poems at least as good as does Miss 
Millay, when she is imitating her- 
self. George Bogin, on the other 
hand, addresses Hart Crane with 


“O Hart, O jazz-time Marlowe, poet, 
hear!” 


To which I might add, and shud- 
der! 


The prolific Mr. Coffin has pro- 
duced another collection of indif- 
ferent verse, which I cannot help 
suspecting was pounded out at top 
speed straight on the typewriter. 
This is a pity, because the man has 
genuine gifts which should not be 
misused in this fashion. When he 
writes reams of such doggerel as 


“George was as welcome as a skunk, 
He got sociable when drunk. 
George stuttered, and George loved 

to swear, 
George smelt like a captive bear,” 


I can only comment on Robert, in 
his own manner: 


Ain’t this reason enough to choke 
him? 
This here stuff is simply hokum. 


Joseph Auslander is easily the 
most accomplished of our group of 
poets. But though he has hitherto 
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been known for work that is often 
too elaborate and decorative, the 
events of our time have sent him 
forth with a “message.” That he 
is so deeply concerned with things 
happening around him is, of course, 
greatly to his credit as a man; it 
has not been quite so beneficial to 
the poet. For Mr. Auslander is 
really one who should always live 
in an ivory tower. Anger and pity 
fuse in the fine close to the title 
poem, when he adds a fifth horse- 
man, Hope, to the four of the 
Apocalypse: 


“Fiercely his eyes he kept 
Fixed on man’s Pentecost, 
And thought, All is not lost, 
And hid his eyes, and wept. 


“As One, years later, keeping 
Such vigil in such place 
Suddenly covered His face 
And fled Jerusalem weeping.” 
J. K. M. 


Seventy Years Young. Memories of 
Elizabeth, Countess of Fingall, 
told to Pamela Hinkson. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 
Even a small part of the memo- 

ries of Elizabeth, Countess of Fin- 

gall, are not to be put on paper in 
the space of a few hundred words. 

One chapter, one year, or her con- 

tacts with a single personality 

would supply meat for a long re- 
view. 

Her relations with her cousin, Sir 
Horace Plunkett, for instance, 
which open the whole question of 
the Irish Agricultural Co-operative 
Society from around 1900 to 1922 
and brings in its train George Rus- 
sell, Father Tom Finlay and a host 
of others. Or her lifelong ac- 
quaintance with Lady Londonderry, 
who molded much Anglo-Irish his- 
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tory, and leads to Carson and the 
Ulster Volunteers. Or her friend- 
ship with George Wyndham who 
brought with him Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell who hoped to accomplish 
so much. She knew intimately all 
the Lord Lieutenants from Lord 
Spencer in 1882 to Mr. Tim Healy 
(Governor General) in 1923. 

All these facets of her memory, 
with dozens unmentioned, uncover 
the bones and sinews of Irish his- 
tory and society during these long 
years. 

“Daisy,” as she was known to all 
her intimates, was a Galway Burke, 
the daughter of old “blind Burke” 
of Danesfield, who remembered the 
famine. She married in early girl- 
hood young Lord Fingall, the “som- 
nolent Earl,” premier Catholic peer 
and State Steward during the mag- 
nificent vice-royalty of Lord Spen- 
cer—the Red Earl. That was in 
1882 and between that and 1923, 
when twilight overtook her gods, 
she saw all the youth, beauty, breed- 
ing and blood of Ireland and a 
large portion of England pass 
through the Castle Yard. 

This aspect of Ireland, this so- 
ciety in which she moved, has gone 
with the wind, vanished as com- 
pletely as the civilization of the old 
South before the War between the 
States. It was the day of the Anglo- 
Irish aristocracy, the landlords, the 
county families, the Protestant 
Ascendancy—although the Fingalls, 
the Burkes and many others were 
Catholics. It had values and, de- 
spite popular opinion, it had even 
virtues. It had, of course, its short- 
comings, it lacked roots. There 
were two sides to the Castle walls, 
one of which Lady Fingall and her 
friends never even saw. 

Look at this narrative in its own 
setting and it takes on the beauty 
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and luster of Belleek china; its 
fault was that it completely ignored 
the delft! 

These memoirs are excellently 
written, and full of Irish wit and 
charm. A hint of sadness creeps 
into the pages as the years advance, 
bringing with them tremendous 
changes and the extinction of the 
author’s world, but never a trace of 
bitterness. Lady Fingall withdraws 
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into the shadows gracefully and 
with courage. _. 

Her book cannot be neglected by 
those who wish to know the many- 
sided Ireland of reality. It is a pity, 
since everyone of importance who 
touched Ireland during these years 
—from Edward VII. to Michael Col- 
lins—appears in these pages, that 
there is no index. 

B. M. O'R. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: Wickford Point. By 
John P. Marquand (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.75). Mr. Mar- 
quand, who gave us a not to be over- 
looked satire on American Life, The 
Late George Apley (Pulitzer Prize 
Novel, 1938), now introduces us to 
a vanishing New England clan, the 
Brills of Wickford Point. To be- 
lieve the author, the chapter of de- 
cadent gentility which was written 
by the southern aristocracy in the 
latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is reproduced now among the 
degenerate scions of the hardy Pil- 
grims and Puritans. Decadent, 
neurotic, irresponsible, they form 
the dregs of a social order of which 
this country once had reason to be 
proud. Mr. Marquand’s satire is 
hardly to be called subtle, but 
neither is it gross. He caricatures 
by way of emphasizing and under- 
lining. Cool, ultra-sophisticated, 
remorseless, he puts his finger upon 
sore spots and presses hard. At 
first one is disposed to think that 
some of these Brills are merely fan- 
tastic; but people like them there 
must be else, how could the world 
be the place it really is? Bella— 
likened to Becky Sharp by more 
than one critic—is a very twentieth- 
century shameless hussy, whose 
shrewdness is subhuman; but she 


is interesting—much more so than 
“Mr. Moto,” that other popular 
brain child of the author. The book 
is a series of sketches, rather than 
a plotted story; it has to be drawn 
rather thin to fill 458 pages; and it 
peters out loosely instead of ending. 
But it is stimulating, it is original, 
and it is clean. And Mr. Marquand 
is still in the running to qualify as 
possible author of the possible great 
American Novel. 

Tuscan Spring. By James Cleugh 
(New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$2.50). In an effort to picture the 
golden age of Florentine art, the 
author has chosen the life of Ales- 
sandro dei Filipepi, known to fame 
as Botticelli, as the central theme 
of his novel, probably because of 
this artist’s gentle and detached na- 
ture which enabled him to move 
quietly through the tempestuous 
conflicts of his time. The sensual 
excesses of an era which exalted the 
Borgias, along with the reforma- 
tory reaction aroused by Savonarola 
and his followers, provide a highly 
colored background for the simple 
poet-painter. At times, Mr. Cleugh’s 
canvas is overcrowded, but he pre- 
sents enlivening portraits of Botti- 
celli’s intimates — the Lippi father 
and son, Da Vinci, Perugino, Ghir- 
landaio and others equally famous, 
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and of the Medicis and their reti- 
nues; and the conception and pro- 
duction of Botticelli’s work is de- 
scribed with illuminating detail. 
There seems to be some psychologi- 
cal confusion in the presentation of 
Botticelli as a man of prayer and 
religious sensitivity who was deeply 
shocked by the moral turpitude of 
an ecclesiastic and who welcomed 
Savonarola’s invective against sin 
and loose-living, and as a man who 
yet could blandly interchange as his 
ideal, Simonetta Vespucci, wife of 
one man and open mistress of an- 
other, with the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. 

The Sword in the Stone. By T. H. 
White (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50). What a story is here, 
of the days of King Arthur’s boy- 
hood and of his preparation for re- 
sponsibility by his tutor, Merlyn 
the Magician, who, it now appears, 
was probably the original Modern 
Educator. For Merlyn, as _ for 
knowledge, time moved in reverse, 
and cause could be plainly dis- 
cerned when effect was familiariy 
known. Anyhow, Merlyn believed 
in “learning by doing,” and he saw 
to it that Arthur (whose name was 
Wart until Success claimed him) 
learned to love all creatures by liv- 
ing the life of a bird or a serpent 
or a fish for short periods, and of a 
servitor among men; in this way 
did the wise Merlyn prepare him to 
be a great ruler. T. H. White tells 
the story in a wholly new way, and 
a very amusing satire his way turns 
out to be. It has the quality of a 
dream, so naturally do past and 
present flow into a single stream. 
It is nature study brought to life. 
It is medieval living seasoned for 
modern taste. His slow-moving 
aristocrats and spirited plebeians 
are of today’s England and to see 
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them in ancient trappings and oc- 
cupations is a merry pastime, when 
Mr. White lends us the magic spec- 
acles. Besides fun, the story gives 
an interesting slant on attitudes, 
manners and education, and under- 
lying all is a deep vein of beauty. 
All This, and Heaven Too. By Ra- 
chel Field (New York: the Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50). Writing a novel 
based on the life of her great-aunt, 
Rachel Field has chosen a theme 
heavily charged with melodrama 
and human interest, for the lady 
was Henrietta Deluzy - Desportes, 
the central figure in a French mur- 
der trial that rocked a throne. The 
first part of the story tells of Henri- 
etta’s life as governess in the luxuri- 
ous home of the Duc and Duchesse 
de Praslin. Here is evident the pat- 
tern of romance dear to the Vic- 
torian heart, the charming and 
handsome Duc and his nine chil- 
dren captivated by the beautiful 
competent governess, the jealous 
Duchesse with her terrific Corsican 
temper. In straight fiction an au- 
thor would hesitate to let the re- 
sultant state of affairs continue 
when at any time Henrietta could 
have secured another place, but in 
real life it did go on until the dread- 
ful climax brought their world upon 
their heads. Henrietta emerged 
from the ruins and came to Ameri- 
ca, where she married Henry Field, 
youngest brother of Cyrus of Trans- 
atlantic Cable fame. Her story, as 
handled by Miss Field, makes good 
reading, but it does seem a pity to 
find an “Elsie Dinsmore” atmos- 
phere about it all. Moreover, it is 
a little astonishing to note how 
mean and irresponsible and doomed 
are all the Catholics, and how noble 
and respectable and_ successful 
are all the Protestants. The plot 
is graphically unfolded, but we 
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were never drawn within the spell 
of Henrietta’s personality. 

Herself: Mrs. Patrick Crowley. 
By Doran Hurley (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00). 
Even if you belong to the minority 
who sniffed at Monsignor you will 
probably be quite helpless to resist 
the charm of Doran Hurley’s new 
book—and unquestionably you will 
be helpless, if you are a Catholic of 
Irish stock. The author assures us 
that the characters are “completely 
imaginary,” that is to say, of course, 
that they are types rather than in- 
dividuals. But true types they un- 
questionably are. To begin with, 
there is Mrs. Patrick Crowley her- 
self—for fifty years or more the 
mentor, the arbiter and the lay au- 
thority of the parish, who knew 
more about the Church than most 
men no matter if they are high 
theologians. From the moment 
that the newsboy, Charley Casey, 
ran through the streets shouting 
that Mrs. Crowley had drawn the 
$150,000.00 favorite for the Irish 
Sweepstakes, down to the closing 
pages when she drops into the con- 
vent to tell the good Sisters of her 
adventures in New York, there is no 
page, no paragraph, in fact no line 
that one can afford to skip. Little 
wonder she had the nuns in stitches 
at some of her experiences and 
close to tears at others. It will be 
that way with a multitude of read- 
ers. 

Bluewater. By Warwick Deep- 
ing (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50). The setting of Warwick 
Deeping’s latest novel is an ultra- 
modern resort on the Sussex coast, 
Bluewater by name,—a resort fre- 
quented by men and women of lit- 
tle intelligence and great immo- 
rality. Its owner, Siegfried Malli- 


son, is a millionaire rotter, who 
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stops at nothing to gain his point— 
seduction, slander, thievery. Rich- 
ard Jekyll, a millionaire of the good 
sort, is the leader of a group which 
converts a deserted farm into a 
model village. He manages to find 
plenty of honest work for needy 
architects, poverty - stricken farm- 
ers, hard-up poets. The poet hero, 
Skelton, falls in love with the head- 
waitress of the White Wings Inn to 
the horror and chagrin of her mis- 
tress. He has a long drawn out 
battle to win her, for she dreads the 
unhappiness that usually awaits 
those who marry outside their class. 
But the marriage bells ring out at 
the end. The book is well written, 
although the conversation is rather 
coarse at times, a few scenes nastily 
suggestive, and the terrific trounc- 
ing given to Mallison might well 
have been attributed to another 
cause. 

The Land Is Bright. By Archie 
Binns (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50). In the early 
1850’s thousands of Americans left 
their homes and their farms to 
travel the unexplored plains, deserts 
and mountains of the West country 
between the Missouri River and 
Oregon. This stirring novel tells 
in lively fashion the dramatic 
story of one of the wagon trains on 
the Oregon trail—a story of hard- 
ships without number, of deaths, 
of murders, of executions, of Indian 
attacks, of unscrupulous traders. 
These pioneers are a drab lot at 
best — brave and enterprising in- 
deed, but devoid of culture, intelli- 
gence, and religion. The heroine, 
Nancy Greenfield from Illinois, has 
a hard time of it. One of her ad- 
mirers is exiled from camp to face 
starvation and possible death from 
hostile Indians; a second is mur- 
dered out of revenge by lover num- 




















ber one; and the third, the boy 
from Kentucky, wins her in the end 
only at the cost of much suffering. 

The Middle Passage. By Roland 
Barker and William Doerflinger 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50). The authors of this book 
have made careful studies in order 
to provide a proper historical and 
geographical background for their 
story of the slave trade during the 
first attempts at its suppression in 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Against that background 
they paint a picture of the inhuman 
cruelty which forever remains as 
an indelible stain on the relation- 
ship of the white race and the 
African aborigines. In its earlier 
part the story is reminiscent to 
some extent of John Masefield’s 
still unfinished Dead Ned adven- 
tures. A young Englishman con- 
victed unjustly of a crime jumps 
overboard and swims away to free- 
dom, and a new life, and a new 
name, and heads for the center of 
the slave trade. His adventures on 
board ship, in the American slave 
market, and among the Barracoons 
of the Guinea coast provide the ac- 
tion. Probably every scene of this 
lurid tale has been duplicated in 
actual life; but the series could 
have been strung together with 
greater skill and more dramatically. 
It seems rather curious that neither 
proof reader nor editor registered a 
protest at the Spaniard’s habit of 
addressing his sweetheart as Ange- 
lito mio. 

Red Sky at Dawn. By Philip 
Rooney (New York: P. J. Kenedy 
Sons. $2.50). Niall Carolan, the 
hero of this intensely dramatic 
tale, fought with the rebels of ’98 
against the wishes of his father who 
forced him to leave home for good. 
After the defeat at Antrim town, 
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Niall spent ten years of exile as a 
sailor—and then while the Maid of 
Anglesey is anchored off Sligo, he 
reluctantly goes ashore—he had 
sworn never again to put foot on 
Irish soil—enters a low tavern, and 
all but kills the town’s excise man 
in a fierce fight. He is saved from 
arrest by a gang of smugglers, who, 
however, force him to join their 
ranks. Most of Niall’s troubles 
come from his falling in love with 
Maura Burke, the charming colleen 
destined to be the bride of the 
smuggler chief, the murderous Miles 
MacDonagh. You must read the 
book yourself to find out how he 
manages to come out victor, sailing 
away to freedom with Gildea, Joyce 
and Maura. 

The Burden Light. A novel of 
Clerical Life. By Rev. Edward P. 
K. Keenan (New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. $1.75). While we 
would not call this book a novel, we 
grant that it is a charming picture 
of clerical life in the average parish 
of the United States today. The 
picture is placed in a crowded 
seven day frame, with a zealous, 
hardworking pastor facing death 
from cancer, while his faithful cu- 
rate of many years initiates a 
youngster just ordained into the 
parish work of preaching, hearing 
confessions, attending sick calls, 
convert making and charity work. 
The book is well written, although 
we do not think that zeal for souls 
should go hand in hand with a lack 
of scholarship. The bishop should 
have dismissed his professor of dog- 
ma, patrology and homiletics, as in- 
tellectually unfit and unsuccessful. 
Especially as he was utterly lack- 
ing in humor! 

Flesh Is Not Life. By Hilary 
Leighton Barth (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50). The 
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heroine of this somewhat imma- 
ture novel is a sentimental co-ed, 
who has been expelled from the 
conservative Northern University 
for her open profession of social- 
ism. Penniless and friendless she 
leaves school, joins a May Day pa- 
rade, and incidentally meets a Com- 
munist labor leader, who persuades 
her to study Communism at first 
hand. She quickly learns Com- 
munism’s lessons of class hatred, 
immorality and atheism, and in one 
lurid instance manages to disgust 
even her pagan lover. Luckily he 
is murdered by gangsters, and lover 
number two—a good Catholic— 
comes along in the nick of time to 
save her from suicide. They marry, 
of course, after her conversion, and 
live happily ever after. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Great Catholics. 


Edited by Claude Williamson, 
O.S.C. (New York: The Macmillan 


Co. $2.50). Thirty-seven “Great 
Catholics” from St. Paul in the first 
century to Cardinal Hayes in the 
twentieth are briefly but vividly 
sketched in this unique, interesting 
and well-written volume. In it fig- 
ure great popes—Gregory VII. and 
Leo XIII.; great cardinals — Pole, 
Newman; great bishops—St. Augus- 
tine, St. Charles Borromeo, Féne- 
lon; great priests—the Abbé de 
Foucauld, Father Plater, Father 
Hildebrand; great patriots—Daniel 
O’Connell, Charles Carroll; great re- 
ligious—St. Ignatius, St. Teresa, 
Mother Stuart; great lovers of the 
poor—St. Vincent de Paul, Frederic 
Ozanam; great scholars—Linacre, 
Mendel, Lingard; great poets—Dry- 
den, Thompson, Hopkins. The 
writers of these biographies are all 
men and women of marked ability, 
who have been given by their edi- 
tor perfect freedom in their manner 
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of presentation. Some have written 
clear-cut biographies, others have 
given us brief treatises on the spirit- 
ual doctrine of Father Baker, the 
qualities of Francis Thompson’s 
poetry, the scientific work of the 
Abbot Mendel, the status of the 
clergy in sixteenth century Milan. 
We will look forward to a second 
volume of “great Catholics” who 
have not been included in this book. 
A list of thirty-seven other men 
and women could be made without 
the slightest difficulty. Like Oliver 
Twist we ask for more. 

Ontology ($2.25), Theodicy 
($2.00), Cosmology ($2.25). By 
Paul J. Glenn, Ph.D. (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co.). With his volume 
on Cosmology, Father Glenn brings 
to a close a series of ten textbooks 
on philosophy, destined for the use 
of undergraduate students and 
other readers, happily numerous, 
who seek an outline of the philoso- 
phical doctrine commonly taught in 
Catholic schools. The three latest 
volumes deal with Fundamental 
Metaphysics, the Philosophy of 
Deity and the Philosophy of Bodily 
Being. It is a pleasure in these 
days of confused thinking and in- 
volved writing to welcome and to 
recommend the sort of book which 
Dr. Glenn has accustomed us to 
receive —lucid summaries of the 
philosophical framework upon 
which theologians display their doc- 
trinal system. They fulfill a par- 
ticularly useful function at the 
present time because of the new in- 
terest in Catholic teaching mani- 
fested by students and educators 
outside the Church. For the sake 
of a large public interested in the 
subject of Catholic philosophy, it 
would seem advisable that each vol- 
ume of this valuable series would 
carry a list of all the titles. 
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Cosmology. By James A. McWil- 
liams, S.J. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.00). Father McWil- 
liams presents a third edition of 
his study of the material universe. 
Directed to the harmonizing of the 
findings of science with sound phi- 
losophical principles, it is cast in 
the form of theses dealing with 
specific problems which have en- 
gaged the attention of our con- 
temporaries. The book appeals 
specially to the student desirous of 
becoming proficient in the discus- 
sion of philosophico-scientific ques- 
tions such as the unity of the hu- 
man race, the origin of matter, 
monism, evolution, time, relativity, 
miracles. The reader will find prac- 
tical aids in the Topics for Dis- 
cussion, Reading References and a 
good bibliography. It would be too 
much to say that this book, or any 
serious text in the same field will 
make easy reading, but at least it 
promises a handsome return for a 
modest investment of labor. 

A Companion to the Summa. 
Volume II.—The Pursuit of Hap- 
piness. By Walter Farrell, O.P. 
(New York: Sheed & Ward. $3.50). 
Under the auspices of The Catholic 
Thought Association, Father Far- 
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rell undertook a series of lectures 
designed to cover the Summa Theo- 
logica of St. Thomas at the rate of 
one Part each year. Out of those 
lectures has come this book, the 
second of four volumes, but the first 
to be published. It is a presenta- 
tion in popular language of that 
part of the Summa which deals 
with St. Thomas’s general moral 
teaching, summarizing the ques- 
tions of I* II*e, The method fol- 
lowed by the author is to give in 
each chapter of approximately 
twenty pages, the substance of sev- 
eral questions of the Summa—a 
method which is here demonstrated 
to be a practical way of conveying 
the essence of St. Thomas’s teach- 
ing to intelligent readers technically 
untrained. As intended, his volume 
will be a practical guide book for 
serious people to whom classrooms 
and lectures are not available. The 
book concludes with a valuable ap- 
pendix on the Catholic doctrine of 
grace and an illuminating, or one 
may say startling, analysis of cur- 
rent ethical opinion, that babel of 
confusion which the author quite 
properly describes as the most im- 
portant and most disastrous fact in 
modern ethical thought. 
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